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Du Pont 
Rubber Chemicals 


Like neoprene, these products have years of suc- 





cessful use behind them —a busy future ahead 


ACCELERATORS DITHIOCARBAMATES— Accelerator 552 and Tepidone—Ultrafast curing for latices, ee 
cements and spreading compositions. F. 
ALDEHYDE AMINES—Accelerator 808 for reclaim and hard rubber. ke 
—Accelerator 833 for fast-curing neoprene cements. ' ; 
GUANIDINES—DPG and DOTG—Good activators for acidic accelerators. 
THIAZOLES— Zenite, Zenite Special, MBT and MBTS—General-purpose accelerators. 


ANTI Oxi! DANT S ANTOX—For light-colored stocks. 
NEOZONES A AND D—The outstanding general antioxidants. 





AKROFLEX C AND CD—Heat-resisting and flex-cracking antioxidants. 
PERMALUX—Non-discoloring. Good accelerator for neoprene. 
THERMOFLEX A—The best flex-crack resister. 





MISCELLANEO US THE AQUAREXES—Surfactants and mold lubricants. 
HELIOZONE—Sun-checking inhibitor. 
RETARDER W—Retarder-activator for acidic accelerators. 
THE RPA’S—Rubber peptizing agents for rubber and GR-S. 
RR-10—Reclaiming aid. 














Descriptions of these chemicals and the rest of our products are in Report y 
50-2, “Du Pont Rubber Chemicals, Colors and Neoprenes.” Extra s 
é ag ? oO 
copies may be obtained from your nearest Du Pont district office. : 
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Boston 5, Mass., 140 Federal St..........ceeeeee HAncock 6-171] } ~~ 
Chicago 3, Ill., 7 South Dearborn St..........eeee ANdover 3-7000 | : 
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Another new development using 
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-", any railroader about “hot 
boxes” — overheated freight car 
journals—and he'll tell you they cause 
delayed schedules, repairs, even de- 
railments. Losses run into the mil- 
Jions yearly. No easy problem to 
solve—but a manufacturer did it with 
a waste retainer molded from a com- 
pound employing Hycar American 
rubber. 


Oil-saturated waste lubricates the 
journal but tends to work up around 
it. A jolt to the car often displaces 
the bearings momentarily, trapping 
waste beneath them. Result—lubrica- 
tion is cut off and a hot box develops. 


B. F. Goodrich Che 


* 


mical 


raw materials 





PLY PAK* waste retainer manufactured for Waugh Equipment Co., New York by Davidson Rubber Co., 


Boston, Mass. B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company supplies only the Hycar rubber used in manufacture. 


HEAT’S OFF HOT BOXES! 


In this new retainer, comb-like pro- 
jections molded into it prevent waste 
from climbing the journal and catch- 
ing under the bearing. 

Also, lubrication is actually im- 
proved. Vertical motion of the car 
alternately squeezes and releases the 
resilient retainer, giving a pumping 
action to help circulate the oil. 

Parts made of Hycar rubber im- 
prove operations and cut costs in the 
transportation and other industries. 
Perhaps Hycar’s exceptional resist- 
ance to abrasion, heat, cold, oil and 
gas can help you solve a tough prod- 
uct improvement or development 


problem. For technical information, 
please write Department CL-l, 
B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company, 
Rose Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 
Cable address: Goodchemco. In 
Canada: Kitchener, Ontario. 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company 
A Division of The B. F. Goodrich Company 


*T.M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


Hycar 





Reg U.S. Pat OF 


Aimauican Rubber 


GEON polyvinyl materials e HYCAR American rubber and latex e GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers e HARMON colors 
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Philblack” research 


“Eureka! — I have found it!” is not a 


frequent cry among Phillips research 
scientists. 

The problems we tackle are so com- 
plicated that many discoveries are 
needed to convert an interesting lab- 
oratory POSSIBILITY into a versatile, 
useful propuct like Philblack. 

Furthermore, our research on carbon 
black did not end with our production 
of the first pound of Philblack. Indeed, 
after two decades of intensive study, 
we are still devoting research brain- 
power to a more complete understand- 
ing of the mechanism by which Phil- 
black reinforces rubber compounds 
with such success. 

Working intently, day after day, to 
improve stress-strain and flex proper- 
ties, to step up abrasion resistance and 
hold down costs, has naturally given 
us a remarkable background in com- 
pounding rubber. We've learned a lot 
about the whys and wherefores of 
rubber products during manufacture 
and use. 

If you are troubled with a recipe — 
or an application of rubber with black 
— get in touch with us. Our technical 
staff may have the answers you're look- 
ing for right now. 


®a TRADEMARK 

















Intensive Philblack research proceeds on many fronts from the funda- 
mental structure of black to the production and evaluation of Philblack in a 
wide variety of recipes. Our unmatched background in rubber and carbon 
black is at your service through your Philblack Technical Representative. Ask 
him about stepping up your compounding efficiency with Philblack. 


Know the PrAilblackKe/ wow wat tHey'i DO FOR YOU! 


heat. Non-staining. 


Philblack A FEF Fast Extrusion Furnace 
Ideal for smooth tubing, accurate molding, satiny Superior abrasion resistance at moderate cost. 
finish. Mixes easily. High, hot tensile. Disperses Very high resistance to cuts and cracks. More 


Philblack | ISAF Intermediate Super Abrasion Furnace 


tread miles at high speeds. 
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Philblack O HAF High Abrasion Furnace Philblack E SAF Super Abrasion Furnace 
For long, durable life. Good electrical conduc- Toughest black on the market. Extreme abrasion 
tivity. Excellent flex. Fine dispersion. resistance. Withstands aging, cracking, cutting 





and chipping. 


PHILLIPS CHEMICAL COMPANY, Philblack Sales, 318 Water Street, Akron 8, Ohio. Export Sales: 80 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
West Coast: Harwick Standard Chemical Company, Los Angeles, California. Canada: H. Ll. Blachford, Ltd., Montreal and Toronto. 
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the most oil-resistant nitrile rubber ever marketed! 


Here is a new oil-resistant chemical rubber you can rely 
on for the most demanding applications— developed 
Specifically to meet today’s needs for increased resist- 
ance to a wide variety of oils and solvents. 


New Paracril D has unequalled resistance to oils, 
fuels, many hydraulic fluids, esters, aromatic hydrocar- 
bons, and chlorinated organic liquids. 

This special acrylonitrile-butadiene rubber also offers 
good tensile properties, high resilience, and excellent 
abrasion resistance. It dissolves in a variety of solvents 
to give solutions with low viscosity, excellent adhesive 


properties — ideal for cement applications. 

You'll find Paracril D extremely advantageous for 
hose, seals, packings, rolls, and a wide variety of molded, 
calendered, and extruded articles — versatile enough for 
use practically wherever a highly oil-resistant rubber or 
rubber-like material is required. 

Write today for complete information on this highly 
important new synthetic rubber and the many advan- 
tages it offers. 


Also inquire about the many other types of Paracril” 
made by Naugatuck Chemical. 


\ Naugatuck Chemical 





MAGA TUCK 


Division of United States Rubber Company 


Naugatuck, Connecticut 


BRANCHES: Akron * Boston * Charlotte * Chicago * Los Angeles * Memphis * New York * Philadelphia * INCANADA: Naugatuck Chemicals, Elmira, Ontario 
Rubber Chemicals * Synthetic Rubber * Plastics * Agricultural Chemicals * Reclaimed Rubber * Latices * Cable Address: Rubexport, N. Y. 
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NEW 
‘PILLOW TANKS 


pears 
utilize extra solvent-resistance of @QuUaUi>> 
— 


Collapsible, rubberized fabric tanks that hold up to 10,000 gallons, yet 









roll into highly portable packages when empty, are the latest development sialon 
in the handling of bulk fluids. They are proving a boon to the military ee 


and operators of trucks, earth-movers, oil rigs or other heavy equipment 
in remote areas where temporary storage of fuel is required. 





Twin problem for designers of these “pillow” tanks was finding a work- 
able rubber which could withstand the variety of fuels and field 
conditions that might be encountered. They finally chose CHEMIGUM— 
easiest-processing of the nitrile rubbers and usually resistant to oil, 
greases and solvents. 

In production, CHEMIGUM breaks down rapidly on the mill to give uni- 
form solutions which are easily applied to the Nylon fabric. In use, 
CHEMIGUM imparts high resistance to all fuels, plus excellent flexibility, 
good adhesion and low permeability in any weather. 


CHEMIGUM differs from other nitrile rubbers in that it is designed and 
made to process as do GR-S type rubbers, without sacrifice of its oil-re- 
sistance and general physical properties. CHEMIGUM does not toughen on 
the mill, but actually softens to give high-quality products at lower cost. 


How can today’s lighter-colored, smaller- 
baled CHEMIGUM help lower your costs or 


improve your product’s quality? Full tech- CHEMICAL 


GOODZYEAR 


nical help and samples are yours, from the 
foremost supplier of synthetic rubbers and 

resins, by writing to: 
Goodyear, Chemical Division, DIVISION 
Akron 16, Ohio 





The Finest Chemicals for Industry—CHEMIGUM + PLIOBOND + PLIOLITE - PLIO-TUF - PLIOVIC - WING-CHEMICALS 


Chemigum, Pliobond, Pliolite, Plio-Tuf, Pliovic—T. M.'s The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 
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CHEMIGUM MAKES POSSIBLE this flexible new means of storing bulk 


fuels in the field. This big “pillow” tank is oil-, age- and weather- 
resistant — easily moved with the job — saves time, space and money. 
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WHATEVER YOUR TIRE MOLD neescamaeaiia 
MIGHT BE, CALL... 


BRIDGWATER 


Whether you need molds for giant off-the-road tires, passenger 
treads or small tires for industrial applications, the specialized skills 
and machine tools at our Athens Machine Division can meet your 
requirements, 


Tire manufacturers know of Bridgwater’s superior tire mold quality 
through long experience in producing quality tires from them, They 
know, too, that specialization at our Athens Machine Company — 
it’s the largest plant in the world devoted exclusively to tire mold 
making — enables Bridgwater to meet the tire industry’s require- 
ments with faster service on highest quality molds—at most 
favorable cost. 


GWATER MACHINE COMPANY 


Athens Machine Division (Canada), Ltd. 


AKRON, OHIO BRANTFORD, ONTARIO 


RUBBER WORLD 
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Gage stays accurate roll after roll 
with calender rolls on TIMKEN‘ bearings 


O maintain accurate gage of 

plastic film for the length of the 
roll, roll after roll, the Adamson 
United Company mounts the rolls 
of its 36”x 92” and 8”x 16” 4-roll 
calenders on Timken” tapered roll- 
er bearings. Rolls stay in accurate 
alignment longer than is possible 
with sleeve-type bearings. 

By holding gage to minimum 
tolerances, Timken bearings in- 
crease yield—allow you to get more 
yards per pound of material. And 
because there is no friction between 
roll neck and bearings, roll neck 























Diagram shows typical calender roll 
application of Timken bearings. 


— 


WOT JUST A BALL — NOT JUST A ROLLER 
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, -— | TAPERED ROLLER BEARINGS 


THE TIMKEN TAPERED ROLLER 


wear is eliminated. Fewer overhauls 
are necessary. Downtime is reduced 
because roll necks don’t have to be 
machined. 

The true rolling motion and 
smooth surface finish of Timken 
bearings practically eliminates wear 
within the bearings. Precision is 
maintained, 


The gear stand driving the larger 
calender is also equipped with 
Timken bearings—a total of 19. 


Timken bearings are tapered in 
construction permitting them to 








BEARING TAKES RADIAL AND THRUST 


take radial and thrust loads in any 
combination. And due to line 
contact between rollers and races, 
Timken bearings have load-carrying 
capacity to spare. Get the advantages 
of Timken bearings in your calen- 
ders, mills, refiners, and mixers. 
For full information, write The 
Timken Roller Bearing Company, 
Canton 6, Ohio. Canadian plant: 
St. Thomas, Ontario. Cable address: 
““TIMROSCO”. 


This symbol on a product means 
its bearings are the best, 













WE MAKE OUR OWN STEEL 


The special grade alloy steel which 
gives Timken bearings their strength 
and resistance to wear is mad? in 
our own steel mills. 

The Timken Roller Bearing Com- 
pany is the acknowledged leader in: 
1. advanced design; 2. precision 
manufacturing; 3. rigid quality con- 
trol; 4. special analysis steels. 








LOADS OR ANY COMBINATION 
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bull’s-eye for quality 


This huge calciner represents just one step in 
the TITANOX quality story. In this mammoth 
rotary kiln, titanium hydrate is converted to 
titanium dioxide. Here are developed, through 
careful heat treatment, the unique optical prop- 
erties of TITANOX pigments— unsurpassed 
whitening, brightening and opacifying power. 

Subsequent operations add to these optical 
properties such desirable qualities as ease of 
dispersion and freedom from coarse particles. 

From the full lines of ‘‘pure’”’ and composite 
TITANOX white pigments, you can select one or 
a combination to fit any of your pigmentation 
needs. Your TITANOX representative and our 
Technical Service Department are always ready 


to help you make the right choice. Titanium 
Pigment Corporation, 111 Broadway, New York 
6, N. Y.; Atlanta 2; Boston 6; Chicago 3; 
Cleveland 15; Los Angeles 22; Philadelphia 3; 
Pittsburgh 12; Portland 9, Ore.; San Francisco 
7. In Canada: Canadian Titanium Pigments 
Limited, Montreal 2; Toronto 1. 

















TITANIUM PIGMENT 


Subsidiary of NATIONAL LEAD 


CORPORATION 


COMPANY 


2816-A 
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This is what a well-known rubber 
company has to say after using F-B 
service men to install their equip- 
ment. They feel these service men 
are responsible for their good rec- 
ord, and will continue to use them 
to install and repair all their major 
equipment. 


FIELD SERVICE 

It’s wise for anyone responsible 
for the maintenance of Banbury® 
mixers to call on service men who 
have been trained for years in the 
plant where Banbury mixers are 
built. 

Farrel-Birmingham field men are 
experienced in every phase of Ban- 
bury manufacture, know how to 


FB-976 
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properly install these machines, are 
qualified to make the most thorough 
inspections, and can frequently 
make minor, on-the-job repairs to 
restore your equipment to good 
running order. 


FACTORY FACILITIES 

When your Banburys need major 
repair work, the special equipment 
and facilities of the manufacturer 
mean both accuracy and speed in 
rebuilding. At the same time, your 
Banbury body can be brought up to 
date by incorporating the most ad- 
vanced developments and improve- 
ments in material and engineering 
provided by the origina] manufac- 
turer. 


Farrel -Steming ngham 





Farrel-Birmingham is the only 
company having the complete blue- 
prints showing the original dimen- 
sions of every part of the Banbury 
mixer. This is essential information 
for correct and precise rebuilding 
work, and has strong bearing on the 
performance of your machines once 
back in service. 

The world’s largest stock of Ban- 
bury parts and complete new bodies 
helps to speed repair work. 


Why not call or write one of the 
offices below, and ask to have an 
inspection of your Banbury mixers. 


FARREL-BIRMINGHAM COMPANY, INC. 
ANSONIA, CONN. (REgent 4-3331) 
AKRON, OHIO, 2710 First Nat'l. Tower (POrtage 2-8871) 
CHICAGO, ILL., 120 So. LaSalle St. (ANdover 3-6434) 
LOS ANGELES, CAL., 2032 Santa Fe Ave. (Lafayette 3017) 
HOUSTON, TEXAS, 860A M & M Building (CApitol 6242) 
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One word explains why more firms 





than ever before are buying 


AKRON, OHIO 


chemicals from The C. P. Hall Co. 

















CHEMICAL MANUFACTURERS 


C.PHall G 


























LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


CHICAGO, ILL. e NEWARK, N. J. 


SPECIAL 
PRODUCTS 


Para-Flux 
2016 Para-Flux 
SILICONES 
Sponge Paste 
PHENEX 
SPDX-GH 
SPDX-GL 
Flexible Paints 
Stabilite 
Stabilite Alba 
Stabilite White 
Retardex 

Para Resins 
STEARIC ACID 
CORAX 


TECHNICAL & 
COMPOUNDING 
MATERIALS 
Abrasives 
Accelerators 
Acids 
Activators 
Alkalies 
Antioxidants 


Colors — 
Rubber & ‘Plastic 


Curing Agents 
Dusting Powders 
Esters 

~~ Fillers 


Low Temperature 
Plasticizers 


Mold Lubricants 
Oxides 


Plasticizers 


Reclaiming Oils 


Reinforcing Agents 
Solvents 


RUBBER WORLD 





ECIAL 
DUCTS 
1-Flux 
1-Flux 
ONES 
Paste 
=NEX 
X-GH 
X-GL 
ints 
dilite 
Alba 
/hite 
‘dex 
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You'll get PRECISION Performance 
With McNeil-Akron Model 800-32 Presses 


More and more of the industry’s leading mechanical 
goods manufacturers are finding it profitable 
to standardize on McNeil-Akron Model 800-32 
Presses. Here’s why: 
PRECISION-BUILT — McNeil-Akron 800-32s are 
designed, engineered and produced by experienced 
precision craftsmen. 
PRECISION PERFORMANCE — McNeil-Akron 800-32s 
provide everything needed for today’s — and 
tomorrow's — higher quality standards and higher THE NAME TO REMEMBER 
production requirements . . . For example: FOR PRECISION 
y PRECISION OPENING AND CLOSING OF MOLDS. Reduces 
“ dowell wear. Solves register troubles. Practically eliminates 
mold maintenance. 
is COMPLETE CONTROL OF ENTIRE CURING CYCLE INCLUDING 
4 BUMPING. Assures consistently uniform cures. 
ig ADJUSTABLE KNOCK-OUT MECHANISM. Provides for 
“automatic ejections of products when necessary. 
AUTOMATIC, PROPER LUBRICATION TO ALL MAJOR BEARING 
\™ POINTS. Cuts maintenance expense. Assures long, 
trouble-free life. 
PRECISION PROFITS — Whether you make baby- 
feeding nipples or tank track treads, you'll do the 
job better, faster and more profitably with 800-32s. M rake 5 the World 
You can count on them to save money and ee on 
make money! Finest Rubber Curing Equipment 
WRITE OR WIRE TODAY Manvfacturing Agents: Great Britain — Francis Shaw & Co. Ltd., Manchester, England; 
FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION! Australia and New Zealand — Vickers - Ruwalt Proprietary, Ltd., Victoria, Australia. 
BATS Rr rarer wee seta 7 resormsrome 685 Coe t A SICA Nal ade oe SS ea 











THE McNEIL MACHINE & ENGINEERING CO. 
96 East Crosier St. Akron 11, Ohio 


Rubber Products 


Rubber Working Machinery — Individual Curing Equipment for 
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Try these fillers to a 
good physical properties 
at low cost 





lial” 


an 





Easy to Disperse 





. Low Heat Build-up 
. Fast Curing 


. Semi-Reinforcing 


ak @ND 3 


. Uniform Particle Size 


Millical is an excellent filler for extruded 
items as it prevents sagging and collapsing of the 
stock in open steam cures. It also improves 
calendering and molding of highly loaded com- 
pounds and is, therefore, recommended in floor 
tile, cove base, synthetic rubber soles and house- 
hold goods such as jar rings, sink strainers, etc. 
In natural rubber heels, MILLICAL imparts good 


mold flow, fast cure and excellent resilience. 


Kalite provides a smooth surface and re- 


compounds; cuts down tackiness in reworking; 


improves flow of extruded compounds. It is 
recommended for light or dark colored, highly 
loaded, soft-rubber compounds, where it gives 
low modulus, good tensile and tear properties, 


and high elongation. 


For further information on D1iamonp precipi- 
tated calcium carbonates, call your nearest 
DiaMonp Sales Office or write DIAMOND ALKALI 
Company, 300 Union Commerce Building, 











duces shrinkage in calendered and extruded Cleveland 14, Ohio. ne 
ee ee a ee ee ee oe ee ee ee ‘ 
| PHYSICAL PROPERTIES | 
| Millical Kalite | 
7 Color Light Cream Light Cream | - 
| Density-topped 38-42 Ibs. 60-65 Ibs. Diamond 
| per cu. ft. per cu. ft. - 
7 Particle Size One micron One micron Chemicals 
(average) (average) | 
| BUILDING THROUGH BUSINESS-FOR A BETTER AMERICA! 
| Specific Gravity 2.65 2.65 l 
| Coating None 1% Stearic Acid | support Junior Achievement 
LL | 


Junior Achievement Week, January 31-February 6 
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the only rubber plant 
NEVILLE CHEMICALS 





For all the others Neville has a complete line of Coumarone-Indene 
Resins, as well as Petroleum Resins, Reclaiming Oils, Softeners, 
and Plasticizers. 


Speaking of plants, our main one is located in the Industrial East (NEVILIE) 

with another in fast-growing Southern California. We are ' 

branching out too with warehouses in South Kearny, N.J., 

Philadelphia, Los Angeles, Montreal, Toronto, and Boston. NEVILLE CHEMICAL CO. 


So, whether you are on the main stem or not, Neville 


Products are near you. PITTSBURGH 25, PA. 


R-53 Wants at Newlle Gland, C2. and Cnahewn, Cl 
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In the Rubber Industry and 
allied fields today FEMCO-Built, 
Campbell-designed Special Ma- 
chinery is cutting costs and 
speeding production. FEMCO, 
established in 1917, now builds 
20 Special Machines and a com- 
plete line of V-Belt equipment. 
Here we show three machines 
designed to cut, trim, shape and 
split synthetic and natural foam 
rubber and related materials. 
Write for detailed information 
on any machine in the FEMCO 


line. | / 


~~ Se SY A eee I 





Die cuts Sponge, Cork, 
Felt, Rubber, Cardboard, 












STANDARD etc., and trims molded 
AND HEAVY DUTY rubber goods. Standard 
ROLLER DIE CUTTER and Heavy Duty Models, 


bed area to 24 sq. ft. 


.— = = 2 oo oe a oe oe oe oe oe ee oe oe oe oe 
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FOAM RUBBER SPLITTER 
This is our newest Splitter, 
engineered especially to 
split synthetic materials. 
Splits rolls, slabs, sheets to 
Ye” thickness, at a speed 
of 9 to 26 feet per minute. 





FOAM RUBBER 
CUSHION 
CUTTER 
The Cushion 
Cutter is ideal 
for fabricating 
cushioning and 


seating materi- 'LLS ENGINEERING 


als, also for lev- 


eling materials 
before splitting. AND MACHINE CO. 


Established 1917 | 








1734 FRONT ST., CUYAHOGA FALLS, 0. 
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Reinforcing High Styrene Resin 


for RUBBER HOUSEHOLD WARES 


a Marbon “8000-A” resin fluxes rapidly Sink Mats 
‘ | at lower temperatures (165-175 degrees F.) Strainers 
a for improved dispersion, shorter mixing Soap Dishes 
cycles, cleaner, brighter colors, Door Stops 


Caster Cups 

Basin Stoppers 

Force Cups 

Door Bumpers 

And those thousands of “Every day 


faster heat-plasticizing action with lowered 
power demand. A superior-processing 


resin with all the reinforcing 


properties of Marbon 8000. Especially 
suitable for OPEN MILL mixing 


R under marginal heat conditions. 
- 
| homemaker seeks. 


WRITE “Joday FOR COMPLETE TECHNICAL LITERATURE 


74... MARBON CHEMICAL 


Marbon 
eB. 8... Division of BORG-WARNER 


| GARY, INDIANA 








in use” rubber household items every 





It BLENDS as it STRENGTHENS as it IMPROVES 
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for efficient 
straining of raw Wee 

rubber, mixed Jidibdiadlidiing 
stock and Ae ee EF 
reclaim ee ee ee ae 


Pe ee 





Shaw heavy duty strainers are designed for the 
straining of raw rubber, mixed stocks, reclaim etc., 
and are available with screws of 6”, 8” or 10” 
diameter. The straining head is of the end delivery 
type arranged on sliding bars, and the locking and un- 
locking gear is hydraulically operated by means of a 
self-contained motor-driven pump. We shall be 
pleased to forward an illustrated leaflet describing 
these machines in detail. 
; This shows 


Industry's headquarters for the best in Rubber and Plastic machinery lnged type de. 


HEAVY DUTY STRAINERS 


FRANCIS SHAW & CO., LTD. MANCHESTER ILI, ENGLAND 


TELEPHONE: EAST 1415/8. TELEGRAMS: CALENDER MANCHESTER 
LONDON OFFICE: 34 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON SW1. PHONE: ABBEY 5077/8. GRAMS VIBRATE PHONE LONDON 


FRANCIS SHAW (CANADA) LTD., GRAHAMS LANE, BURLINGTON, ONTARIO, CANADA 
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Get in touch with 





PICCO 


for high quality, dependably uniform 
sO LV E ae 


SOLVENT OILS 


HAVE YOU TRIED PICCO SOLVENTS? 


Here are some typical applications — 


For non-staining reclaim for automobile and 
HiFlash Naphtha 


truck tires 


HiSolv 30 


For non-staining pan reclaim 
To swell rubber away from metal parts Picco 
Solvent Oils 


For cleaning machinery Heavy Naphthas 


For usein tubeless tires Aromatic Plasticizers 


As a cut-back for high melting point resins, 
to enable the manufacture of low micron size 
emulsions for latex compounding HiSolv 
Naphthas 


Picco Re- 


For any type of reclaim process 
claiming Oils 


HiSolv T 


For film casting 
In rubber cements’ LBAN (low-boiling 
aromatic naphtha) 


To swell rubber away from rubber-covered 
wire 575 Oil 


In sponge rubber Piccocizers 


In high styrene butadiene co-polymer resins 
for solvent-applied finishes HiSolv Aromatic 


Petroleum Naphthas 


PENNSYLVANIA INDUSTRIAL CHEMICAL CORPORATION ctairton, PA. 


Plants at Clairton, Pa.; West Elizabeth, Pa.; and Chester, Penna. District Sales Offices: New York — Chicago 


Distributed by HARWICK STANDARD CHEMICAL COMPANY, AKRON 5, OHIO 














Philadelphia Pittsburgh — Detroit 





Pennsylvania Industrial Chemical Corp. (RW) 
Clairton, Pennsylvania 


Please send complete specifications and samples of 
the following PICCO SOLVENTS and SOLVENT OILS: 





Heavy Oils 
Aromatic Petroleum Naphthas 


Coal Tar Aromatics 
Coal Tar Heavy Naphthas 


}] Solvent Oils () Hisolv Heavy Naphtha 








Name_ Position 


Company 


Address 

























































Fabric helps 





A nacon da Giant fans expel 300,000 cu. ft. of air per minute from 


working areas through nylon fabric tubes. 


- clear the air— 


one mile down! 


In Anaconda’s Butte mine workings— a mile below the earth's 
surface temperatures sometimes rise above 100 F 


Humidity may be 98%. Dust thickens and clings 


Coated fabric tubes are Anaconda’s answer to the 
ventilation problem, resulting in greater 
mine safety, more comfortable working 
conditions. Made of Wellington Sears 
filament nylon fabric coated with 
neoprene, these tubes carry 
dust-laden air to proper 


exhaust exits 


Their 
fabric must be 
flexible —it twists 
through corridors. It must be 
strong to withstand abrasion. It must 
be light (14 oz. a sq. yd.) for easy movement 
It must resist the disintegrating forces of heat, humidity, 
dust, mildew and acids. Wellington Sears is proud that its 


DuPont nylon fabrics will be installed in all Butte mine workings 


This fabric is only one of many types and constructions offered by 
Wellington Sears for coating and impregnation. Whether your need is the right 


fabric for neoprene, vinyl or rubber coating you'll find your answer at Wellington Sears 


A Subsidiary of West Point Manufacturing Company 






Wit “i; FIRST In Fabrics For Industry 
PPL PC PP PP 

ae i ‘ 6 es, ste ity For Mechanical Goods, Coated Materials, Tires, 

' & *y : .2%.%,% % % Rs ‘A 

Pare ee ate eae Footwear and Other Rubber Products 


Wellington Sears Co., 65 Worth St., New York 13, N.Y. Atlanta * Boston * Chicago * Dallas * Detroit * Los Angeles * Philadelphia * San Francisco « St. Louis 
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oisio™ Results, 





HARWICK STANDARD CHEMICAL CO. 


60 South Seiberling Street, Akron on © alle) 
Chicago 25, Illinois Los Angeles 21, Calif. 
2724 W. Lawrence Ave. 1248 Wholesale Street 


Boston 16, Mass. Trenton 9, New Jersey 
661 Boylston Street 2595 E. State Street 
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85% Insoluble 
Sulphur 


CAN SOLVE THEM AND: 





Crystex, because of its high insolubility in rubber, cannot migrate and “bloom” like ordinary sulphur in your 
rubber compounds. This assures better surface appearance, particularly important in white side-walls and 
other light colored consumer goods in which “yellow spots” would be objectionable. 

By preventing bloom, Crystex improves the tack of built-up stocks such as tire carcasses, belting, and 


valve patch frictions, thereby guaranteeing good adhesion after vulcanization. 





A stock blended with Crystex can be kept for long periods before vulcanization without the danger of 
blooming. Mixing and vulcanization schedules can be made more flexible to permit maximum utilization of 
machinery and labor without the worry of a “time element” imposed by the danger of bloom. 





Formulating with Crystex will allow variations to be made in factory recipes that tend to be “scorchy”; its 
use will control the degree of tackiness of factory stocks. The unusual characteristic of being insoluble in 
“anything and everything’’ except more sulphur may suggest additional uses in your formulations. 


Write for experimental samples or further infor- 
iasti f Stauffer CRYSTEX by the rubb . . 
arapthetaaiancesnvienien roma mation on the properties and uses of CRYSTEX. 


industry has necessitated the construction of a new plant, 


and CRYSTEX is now produced at both Chauncey, N.Y., and S TA U F F E R C rt E M j ie A L C O M PA ie Y 


M hela, Pa. Packed in 50- d Itiwall 
chiapas anegipals pistes atl 380 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
bags, Stauffer CRYSTEX is available in all quantities up to % : s ‘i : 
load 221.N. LaSalle St., Chicago 1, Ill. * 636 California St., San Francisco 8, California 
ee 326 S. Main Street, Akron 8, Ohio * 824 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles 14, Calif. © 8901 | 


Hempstead Road, Houston 8, Texas * North Portland, Ore. * Weslaco, Texas * Apopka, Fla. 
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National Erie products for the Plastic and 
Rubber Industries © Extruders © Simplex Doors 
for Autoclaves ¢ Mills and Hydraulic Presses. 


This old and well-known line of machinery 
was acquired March 1, 1952, by The Aetna- 
Standard Engineering Company. They are 
manufactured in their Warren, Ohio, and Ell- 
wood City, Pa., plants. The sales and engi- 
neering of the National Erie line is the respon- 
sibility of Hale and Kullgren, Inc., Akron, 0. 


January, 1955 





Sales and Engineering by 


HALE and ROUGE, Ts 


P.O, Box 1231 AKRON, OHIO = 5 a Sid 






2 MANUFACTURED BY 
THE AETNA-STANDARD ENGINEERING CO., PITTSBURGH, PA. 


PLANTS IN WARREN, OHIO . ELLWOOD CITY, PA. 
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For PLASTISOLS 


G PLASTICIZER CONTENT 55 phr. 
80,000 2 woman [oor — 
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2 70,000 | F aueesind ~ 
; | | | | 
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: | | | 
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© 50,000 4 | 
oe _ | 
> | 
| | 
. 
| | HARCHEM PURE DCP — 
——— | 
30,000% i | | | | 
O 2 3 a 5 6 ? 


DAYS AT 23°C 


HAVE YOU TRIED 


HARCHEM’S PURE DICAPRYL PHTHALATE 
for ¥/ hibit of y, YF/ 
IN YOUR PLASTISOLS? 


These curves show comparisons between HARCHEM’S PURE DICAPRYL 
PHTHLATE, DOP and DIOP in identical dispersions. Write for Plastisol bulletin. 


SEBACATES PHTHALATES ADIPATES 
BINNEY & SMITH CO. « Distributor to the Rubber Industry 


ARCHEM 


25 MAIN ST., BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 


tHe key tO HARDESTY CHEMICAL DIVISION | 
@canr: “W.C. HARDESTY CO., INC. of Sebacie eld , 


BErTES PLASTICS 
“Cen edian Dist Inbutor. WC. Hardesty Co. of Can adn Sell, 208 taliadne € Read, New Tor onto, Canada 
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This looks like a bruise break but was caused 


by moisture entering a puncture. Gen-Tac 
(Vinyl Pyridine Latex) prevents such failures 
because its remarkable adhesion persists under 
the worst possible conditions. Gen-Tac can ac- 


*T. M. G. T. & R. Co. 











A Yemedl Livinin 


GENERAL 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER CO. 


January, 1955 


tually produce adhesion of rubber to Nylon that 
is greater than the strength of the cord itself. 

For samples and reference data write to 
The General Tire & Rubber Company, 
Chemical Division, Akron, Ohio. 


f / 


j 


General Tire also produces... 
Vygen* (Polyvinyl Chloride) * Gen-Flo* (Paint Latex) * Kure-Blend ® (Master- 
batch Accelerator) ¢ Ko-Blend® (Insoluble Sulfur Masterbatch) 


* Glykon* (Polyester Resin) ¢ Polystop® (GRS Shortstop) 
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FOR RUBBER COMPOUNDING, INVESTIGATE 


_ VELSICOL 


RUBBER PROCESSING HYDROCARBON 


Available in Varied Melting Point Ranges 








Compatible with natural and synthetic rubbers. 


Effective plasticizers and softeners. 
e Improve milling, calendering and tubing characteristics. 


¢ Promote excellent physical properties. 


Excellent dispersing agents for fillers and pigments. 


Possess high electrical resistance properties. 











SOME SUGGESTED APPLICATIONS 


MECHANICAL GOODS ELECTRICAL INSULATION GASKETS AND JAR RINGS 
COMPOUNDS 
RUBBER SOLES AND HEELS COLORED RUBBER STOCKS 
RUBBER FLOOR TILING RUBBER ADHESIVES AND 
TUBULAR COMPOUNDS CEMENTS HARD RUBBER COMPOUNDS 
MOLDED RUBBER PRODUCTS RECLAIMED RUBBER SHEETING BATTERY CASES 
FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION WRITE DEPT. HS re 


> 
an 
~ 
a 


VEesteSt_eot Cor PORATI O“N 


Division of Arvey Corporation 





General Offices and Laboratories Export Division 
330 East Grand Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 100 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York . 

c¢ he 
Pere © Sew Hart PVCs ee | PR iN GC fe At CoA er AE cS fasic \® 
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This informative new Farrel-Birmingham bul- 
letin contains illustrations and descriptions of 
the widest variety of heavy duty screw-type ex- 
truding machines offered by any manufacturer. 
A N N 0 U N C | N G These machines, which include _plasticators, 
eee pelletizers, extruders, strainers, strainer-extruders, 
tubing and straining machines, and special- 


a new guide purpose machines, are all designed and built 


to suit individual needs. Their various features, 





as well as materials of construction, are dictated 


° 
to ru b b er a nd p [ ad St ics by the use intended for the machine and the 


particular requirements of the application. 





these layouts. 
The bulletin also includes a description of the 


| Shown also, are diagrams of production lay- 
| PROCESSING outs. These setups are developed by the F-B 
engineering planning division to help you ob- 
tain greater processing efficiency, and to reduce 
handling costs. Extruding machines, matched in 
F-B process laboratory, where you can explore 
the possibilities of new products and processes. 


capacity with other units so that production 
po For your copy of this new bulletin, just fill 





proceeds evenly, play an important part in 
out the coupon below. 


Ry 4 FARREL-BIRMINGHAM COMPANY, INC., Ansonia, Conn. 
/ be, E Plants: Ansonia and Derby, Conn., Buffalo 
/ Pe, *tryg and Rochester, N. Y. 
of Crs Sales Offices: Ansonia, Buffalo, New York, Akron, 
Chicago, Fayetteville (N. C.), Los Angeles, Houston 













RW 
FARREL-BIRMINGHAM COMPANY, INC. 


ANSONIA, CONNECTICUT - WRITE 


Please send me, without cost or obligation, a copy of 


you bulletin ““FARREL-BIRMINGHAM SCREW-TYPE 

Siku anton a FOR IT 
E TODAY! 

CITI oo cease scctecvawkcsncaa ron csoatucbsucerncccvesateak cede seenepecesceryelynunias 


4 
RIMM gos 09 ones dogs asa conn dca sod spaces coahacngsdnesuasin ad be setniaminiowonrasees 3 Fawvrel-Ci 4 a beteon ® 
: i . 
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for as little as 
Yq your present cost! 


R rca nt 
Ce Ad = 


Dies cut ona replaceable hardened steel 


plate. Foot control speeds operation. Simple, 
positive pressure adjustment. Positive safety 
devices on machine. !}3 H.P. motor. 


Cott, punch and. 


CUTS PARTS FROM SHEET STOCK SEND US A SAMPLE 


of parts to be cut or flash trimmed for our recommendations. 


WE SPECIALIZE IN 


in one —< operation! § 


























WESTERN SUPPLIES Co., So 'C CASS AVE., 
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SAINT 





Send for our 
illustrated catalog 


LOUIS 6, MO. 


RUBBER WORLD 





*% you can cuf costs substantially 
| with this 
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Check these 6 ¥ for compounds that meet government specifications 
important points: equivalent in performance to higher priced plasticizers 
/ excellent low temperature properties 





outstanding oil and fuel resistance 
/ priced under 35¢ per pound 
o> trade accepted 








log ESTABLISHED 1857 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 











1 Mail this convenient coupon 

j - gs ee a for samples and data sheets au am am am oy 
— a Rw-is §f 
& e a 

investi ate these THE BAKER CASTOR OIL CO. 
‘ g 120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. ; 
Oil and Solvent 1 

. ‘ , J Please send me samples and data sheets 

Resistant Processing Aids Boon ‘ 
For general milling - POLYCIN® : (_] Flexricin P-4 (]} Polycin : 
For extrusion and molding - CASTORWAX* 4 ] Castorwax a 
BH NAME 4 
4 5 
_ P ADDRESS 4 
g ocity STATE | 
bee eee eee eee eee 
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no matter how [EY the (faniace-tatta- 
tr “X77 
bi, OY 


 DRAPEX 3.2 


maintains the fa@eeiyittey of vinyl film & sheeting 






Now, at low cost, you can prevent stiffening and cracking 
of your vinyls at low temperatures 
with Drapex 3.2 low temperature epoxy plasticizer. 


Draper 3.2 provides low temperature flexibility superior to 

diocty] adipate, and, with a lower specific gravity and low volatility, 
Drapex 3.2 gives you the added advantage of lower volume cost. 

And, because of its epoxy content, Drapex 3.2 provides excellent stability, 
high heat resistance, and good weathering characteristics. In addition, 
its low soapy water extraction (comparable to dioctyl sebacate) 

helps you make better, longer lasting vinyls. 

These combined advantages are available only with Drapex 3.2. 


Why not make your own tests and see. Write today for } 
Technical Bulletin 4 and a generous working sample. 


ARGUS CHEMICAL CORPORATION 








“PURR-FECTION” 633 COURT STREET BROOKLYN 31, N. Y. 














TANNEY: COSTELLO 


INCORPORATED 

































P.O. BOX 1112 
868 E. TALLMADGE AVE., AKRON 9, OHIO 








REPRESENTATIVES FOR: 


S. J. PIKE & CO., INC. 


Rubber — Natural and Synthetic 
30 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 





| 
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e 
New LIQUIMATIC Rubber 
t In g Tumbling Barrel 
@ Stainless steel lining, 3” Rubatex insulation. 
e Uses either liquid CO>2 or Dry Ice. 
@ Heavy duty construction throughout. 
‘ a rol | - 
racking Automatic contro ” time and tem 
perature down to -100  F. 

ratures 
ticizer, 
rior to 
atility, \ | 
1e cost. . 
ability, 
dition, 
acate) 
vinyls, 
ex 3.2. 
lay for 
ymple. Want smooth, a 6S a 


flashing-free rubber 
products? Want them in less 
time, at lower cost? Then you need 


the new LIQUIMATIC CO Rubber 
Tumbling Barrel. Whoily new in design and 
operation— it's the most efficient machine of its kind ever 
made. Engineered and manufactured by The LIQUID CARBONIC 
Corporation — world’s largest producer of COz. 











COUPON BRINGS 
FULL STORY 


THE LI UID CARBONIC CORPORATION 
3130 S. Kedzie Ave., Chicago 23, Illinois 


Please send me full information on the new 
LIQUIMATIC Rubber Tumbling Barrel. 








For any CO, application 
»~ 





RED DIAMOND CO. eee Company : - —_—- 
Solid (Dry Ice) or Liquid — —- 
Sa Zone State —— 


| Co = ™ 
l 


a _ 
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MAPICO 


297 347 387 477 567 
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COLUMBIAN CARBON COMPANY 





BINNEY & SMITH INC., vistribure- 








VULCANIZED 


VEGETABLE OILS 


—RUBBER SUBSTITUTES— 


Types, grades and blends for every 
purpose, wherever Vulcanized 
Vegetable Oils can be used in pro- 
duction of Rubber Goods—be they 
Synthetic, Natural, or Reclaimed. 


A LONG ESTABLISHED AND 
PROVEN PRODUCT 





Represented by: 
HARWICK STANDARD CHEMICAL CO. 


Akron — Boston — Trenton — Chicago — Denver — Los Angeles 
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The MIL-X-TRUDER shown is one of a full 
line which NRM manufactures for the rub- 
ber industry in screw diameter sizes from 
142” to 12”. MIL-X-TRUDERS accept pre- 
viously compounded rubber at room tem- 
perature, mix it thoroughly while bringing 


it to extrusion temperature, and then ex- ¢ 


trude the desired section. By combining all 
three functions in one operation, on one 
machine, MIL-X-TRUDERS substantially re- 
duce costs in mechanical rubber goods pro- 
duction. The same dies used on standard 
extruders can normally be used on the MIL- 
X-TRUDER, and materials difficult to run on 
standard machines will often run with ease 
on the MIL-X-TRUDER. 


MIL-X-TRUDERS embody the same prac- 
tical engineering, high quality of materials 
and ruggedness of construction typical of 
all NRM Rubber Processing Machinery. Be- 
cause of the double-duty work performed by 
the MIL-X-TRUDER, the replaceable cylinder 
liners are made of special abrasion-resistant 
alloy; and gear drive and radial and thrust 
bearings are of heavy-duty construction. At 
no obligation we will forward illustrated de- 
tails and performance data on the NRM 
MIL-X-TRUDER promptly. 


NATIONAL RUBBER MACHINERY COMPANY 








ENCOURAGE OUR YOUTH 
To CONSIDER 
The " A... 
OPPORTUNITIES (=a 

In al 72 
ENGINEERING Vpygreenl 
| and SCIENCE — 
























General Offices and Engineering Laboratories: 47 West Exchange St., Akron 8, 
Ohio - Hemlock 4-3131 
Eastern Plant: 384 Getty Ave., Clifton, N. J.- Passaic, N. J.- Prescott 7-7500 
West: S. M. Kipp, Box 441, Pasadena 18, Calif.- Sycamore 4-2110 
Export: Gillespie & Company, 96 Wall St., New York 6, N. Y¥.-HAnover 2-7500 
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0 
0 15 30 45 60 1 
PARTS BY WEIGHT OF INDULIN PER 100 PARTS GR-S 


WHEN GR-S RUBBER is copre- 
cipitated with INDULIN, the 
tensile strength values are 
comparable with those ob- 
tained using the best of other 
reinforcing materials. 


Even in conjunction with high 
loadings of filler pigments, 
good tensile strength is 
retained. 
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FOR 


COLOR 





INDULIN 70-GR-S combines 
excellent physical properties 
with definite color advantages. 
It can be mixed with white and 
other pigments, such as titan- 
ium dioxide and red iron oxide 
to permit the manufacture of 
rubber products in a range of 
colors. 








DIVISION 





FOR 


TEAR 


RESISTANCE 


POUNDS PER INCH 

















. 6 3 4 60 75 
PARTS BY WEIGHT OF INDULIN PER 100 PARTS GR-S 


INDULIN 70-GR-S exhibits ex- 
cellent tear resistance when 
used alone or with added pig- 
ments and fillers. 


Whether it is resistance to cut- 
growth or to tearing, at room 
or elevated temperatures, 
INDULIN 70-GR-S is superior to 
other reinforced compounds. 


SEND FOR SAMPLES AND TECHNICAL BULLETIN NOS. 113 AND 202 


West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company 
Polyhemilcals 


CHARLESTON A, SOUTH CAROLINA 
RUBBER WORLD 
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Experienced compounders use Dixie 20 
and Dixie 20 HM (high modulus) for a 
multitude of rubber applications requiring 
semi-reinforcing furnace (SRF) carbon 
black. The HM grade is specified where 
additional reinforcement is required at no 
increase in cost. 


Dixie 20 and Dixie 20 HM have a 
well earned reputation for dependable uni- 
formity of quality, easy mixing, satisfactory 
extrusion and finely balanced physical 
properties. They are also, of course, non- 
staining. 


United blacks add distinction and qual- 
ity and make for better products. Standard- 
ize on United blacks. 


UNITED CARBON COMPANY, INC. 


CHARLESTON 27, WEST VIRGINIA 


NEW YORK AKRON CHICAGO BOSTON MEMPHIS 





























HISIL 233 





for greater economies WY than ever 


Here is the latest and our proudest addition to the Hi-Sil family . . . Hi-Sil 233. 


Hi-Sil 233 furnishes all of the exceptional physical properties associated with 
Hi-Sil 202, which is no longer available. 


But best of all . . . Hi-Sil 233 is lower in price. 


Production is extremely limited and commercial shipments are being allocated 
until an expansion of current facilities is completed. 


We suggest you write today for your experimental samples. 


DISTRICT OFFICES: Cincinnati * Charlotte 
Chicago * Cleveland « Boston * New York 


COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


SUBSIDIARY OF PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


ONE GATEWAY CENTER: PITTSBURGH 22- PENNSYLVANIA 


St. Louis * Minneapolis * New Orleans 
Dallas * Houston « Pittsburgh « Philadelphia 


San Francisco 
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HYDRAULIC PRESSES 


Siempelkamp, with all the Old World precision engineering know 
how, produces the most modern hydraulic vulcanizing presses for 
new products or repair work, individually or in series. Available with 
the most-up-to-date control panels from the largest to the smallest. 


These high quality machines offer substantial savings with reduced 
production costs, meaning more profits. 


We will design a press to suit your individual specifications. If you 
have unusual problems, get in touch with us. 


All points outside U.S.A. send inquiries direct to: 


G. SIEMPELKAMP & CO., KREFELD, WEST GERMANY 
5 (Established 1883) 


Specially designed press for repair 
Telex 0853 811 Cable: Siempelkampco 


work or new goods production. 


EXCLUSIVE REPRESENTATIVE IN U.S.A. TO RUBBER AND PLASTICS INDUSTRIES 


offe oa ” 30 South Broadway, 
Uhh CHULLo pr Hh Yonkers, New York 








ee 


Phone: Yonkers 3-7455 Cable: Wiltapper 


RUBBER WORLD 
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TRY A NEW TACK 


STAYBELITE’ RESIN has proved its value as a 
quality tackifying agent and plasticizing aid wher- 
ever improved tack. better pigment dispersion. 
resistance to oxidation, lack of odor and pale 
color are important in rubber compounding. 

In tire compounding. cements. footwear, floor 
tile. sponge and other rubber compositions. the 
addition of Staybelite to the formulation helps 


provide better control over processing. manufac- 


turing economies. and a higher quality finished 
product. In unicellular sponge. for example. 
Staybelite’s pigment-wetting ability means more 
uniform cell structure, more “blow” witha given 
amount of certain gas-producing materials. 

For information on the diversified uses of 
Stavbelite Resin in rubber compounding. write 
for technical booklet. 


Naval Stores Department 
HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


914 Market Street. Wilmington 99, Delaware 


January, 1955 
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WYANDOTTE 


CHEMICALS 








2:1 uncoated carbonate: natural rubber 
* stock (all photographs enlarged 35 
times). Note large agglomerates. 


After eight years of research and development, 
plus three years of extensive field testing, 
Wyandotte offers a coated ultrafine calcium 
carbonate . . . PURECAL SC. It disperses 
readily, and is entirely different from any other 
coated calcium carbonate on the market. 


Wyandotte Purrecat* SC is a coated ultrafine calcium 
carbonate, developed specifically to overcome process- 
ing difficulties attending the use of uncoated types. 
It imparts essentially the same characteristics as un- 
coated ultrafine carbonates, but in addition, it can 
be dispersed without special handling. It thereby 
shortens mixing time and lowers mixing costs. 


The organic coating on Purecat SC is unique... 
this coating does not retard cures. Thus, when 
Purecat SC replaces neutral or retarding carbonates 
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2 Masterbatching has reduced the agglom- 
* erates in the same formula. 


Now—a time-proved, field-tested, — 
coated ultrafine Calcium Carbonate 
for the Rubber Industry! 





2:1 Purecat SC: natural rubber stock, 

* but without masterbatching! The few 

lumps are smaller, softer, and break down 
readily during subsequent processing. 


and clays, accelerator requirements may often be 
reduced 50% or more, with resultant savings. 


The coating on Purecat SC does not impair the 
excellent aging characteristics of the ultrafine carbon- 
ate, nor does it affect the color. In fact, in many 
applications where Purecat SC is used in place of less 
bright carbonates and clays, the loading requirements 
for expensive pigments, such as titanium dioxide, can 
be reduced. The results are lower formula costs, and 
consistent quality —in some cases, improved quality. 


The unique coating of Purecat SC possesses other 
advantages, too... it does not lower modulus, reduce 
resilience, or increase the heat build-up. Thus, higher 
loadings are possible with Purecan SC. When more 
SC is used than the carbonate or clay it replaces, the 
results are more end-product, improved quality, and 
often lower volume costs. 
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Field results with Purecal SC 


Field results on commercial all-GR-S compounds, 
which formerly contained ultrafine carbonate as one 
of the leading materials, showed these improvements 
when Purecat SC was used: 


A 16% increase 


Tire carcass stock, a 16% increase in tensile strength 


A 26% increase 


Canvas shoe soling, a 26% increase in abrasion resistance 


r 
} 


An 88% increase 


Hose carcass stock, an 88% increase in tear resistance 


A 28% increase 


CV wire covering, a 28% increase in extrusion speed 


In all findings to date, Purecat SC gave high tensiles, 


high elongations, good tear resistance, and good flex life. 





Exhaustive compounding studies, covering PurecaL 
SC in various rubber systems, have been made in our 
own laboratory. Both black and non-black stocks, 
with tensile strengths from 900 to 3500 psi, have been 
developed. With this information, Purecat SC stocks 
of equivalent physical properties, but in a variety of 
can be selected to take 


elastomer combinations, 


advantage of fluctuations in the price of rubber. 


It will pay you to investigate Wyandotte Purecan 
SC now. It may be that Purecat SC will give you one 


or more of the following benefits: 


e@ Eliminate a handling step, and thereby shorten 
your processing time, lower your mixing costs. 


@ Reduce accelerator requirements or expensive pig- 


ment requirements, with resultant formula savings. 


e@ Permit high loadings, thus producing more end- 
product, improving quality, and lowering your 


volume costs. 


Data, Samples, Technical Assistance 
When writing for data, samples, or technical assist- 
ance, please help us to help you by giving as much 
information as possible about the process or problem 
with which you are concerned. This will enable us to 
assess your needs more exactly and fill vour requests 
more promptly. Wyandotte Chemicals Corp., Wyan- 


dotte, Mich. Offices in principal cities. +pe¢. v.s. pat. orF 


REG U S$ PAT OFF 


CHEMICALS 


HEADQUARTERS FOR ALKALIES 
Soda Ash e Caustic Soda @ Bicarbonate of Soda e Chlorine @ Muriatic 
Acid e@ Calcium Carbonate e Calcium Chloride @ Glycols @ Chlorinated 
Solvents e@ Synthetic Detergents @ Other Organic and Inorganic Chemicals 





ee ar Tea a 
| Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation, Wyandotte, Michigan | 
| | 
| : [] Sample of PURECAL SC | 
1 would like: =n : | 
| [] Your representative to call 
| 
| | am interested in investigating the properties of PURECAL SC for S | 
| | 
| pun cisiiputraienstachastekerGae | 
| | 
| — — $$ l 
| 
| Name es Title | 
| 
| i eer eee oe | 
| Address_____ - | 
| City eens ee ee : State | 
Scania nignneennnansnemnndainedian eens scatiadelitin Geatibiaiiadibbaimiaeiinmls aaa 
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Better Solvents 
mean 


Better Products 








The wrong solvents cause trouble, too! 








Skellysolve for Rubber 
and Related Industries 


Applications 


SKELLYSOLVE-B. For making quick-setting 
cements for the shoe, tape, container, tire 
and other industries. Quick-drying, with no 
foreign taste or odor in dried compound 


SKELLYSOLVE-C. For making quick-setting 
ements with a somewhat slower drying rate 
than those compounded with Skellysolve-B 


SKELLYSOLVE-D. For cements and variety of 
manufacturing operations. Good odor. Quick 
drying. Minimum of heavy, greasy com 


ound 


SKELLYSOLVE-H. For genera! use in manu 
facturing operations and cements, where 
faster evaporation rate than that of Skelly 
olve-D is desired 


SKELLYSOLVE-E. For 


° 
tively slow drying solvent is desired 


use wherever a rela 


SKELLYSOLVE-R. For genera! use in tire 
building and a variety of other manufactur 
ng operations and cements. Reduces evapo 
ration losses. Medium quick final dry 


Lessens bloating and skinning tendency 
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“‘Doc’’ MacGEE says: The water that 
Junior pours into Dad’s gasoline tank 
is nothing compared to the Cain that 
can be raised by the wrong solvents in 
your manufacturing processes. Guard 
your plant against such expensive pos- 
sibilities by putting your solvent re- 
quirements in the hands of the solvent 
pioneers and specialists—the men of 
Skellysolve! 


You can count on the quality of Skelly- 
solve—batch after batch its uniformity 
is always “right on the button.” The 
reason: more than 24 years of special- 
izing in solvents, and the strictest of 
quality controls. 


Strictly what you want, too, are 
Skellysolve’s solvent properties. Check 


for low end points, quick evaporation, 
reduced blushing tendency, low vapor 
pressure, a minimum of unsaturates and 
pyrogenic decomposition products plus 
a minimum of low and high boiling com- 
pounds. You'll find Skellysolve has it! 


Skellysolve has what you want, also, 
for controlled vapor pressure—your as: 
surance against bloated containers. And 
especially vital to rubber cement manu- 
facturers, Skellysolve’s minimum of 
low boiling compounds assures freedom 
from “seeds,” while its minimum of 
greasy residues means superior bond- 
ing strength. 


Write now for more complete technical 
facts about Skellysolve. 


Skellysolve 


INDUSTRIAL DIVISION, SKELLY OIL COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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a NEW 
development 

in the 

rubber industry 


DETERO WAX 


SPECIALLY DESIGNED Wax 
to PROTECT RUBBER 


BEADED WAX makes measuring and 


handling easier. 
Cuts working time—Cuts cost! 
Disperses easily and uniformly. 


Insures a film of good pliability and maxi- 
mum durability. 


gion : ~ “a Blooms uniformly in hot or cold weather. 
— Gives maximum ozone resistance. 

S 
ag Various grades available to suit every wax 
<— = . | requirement in the RUBBER and PLAS. 
, also, + TICS industry. 
yur as: : eg 3 “4 
s.And : : ; MANUFACTURERS, TECHNOLOGISTS 
manu- 5 
“ of = SPECIFY “es « DETERO WAX 
-eadom , } 


Detailed information and samples on request. 
Inquiries answered immediately without obligation. 


‘*RUBBER’'S BEST FRIEND 


1m of 
bond. 











inical 








a product of.. American Maintenance Supply Co. 
236 W. NORTH AVE.—CHICAGO 10, ILL. 
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High quality compounds, for wire and 
cable, extruded products, mechanical 
goods, and other applications. 


e@ Accurately mixed 


@ Tailor-made exactly to 
specifications 


Write Dept. ‘‘W” for complete details. 









CHEMICALS ° Silsonite Compounds 
Reclaiming Oils 
PRODUCTS: © High Melting Point 
Synthetic Waxes 
Tall Oil Esters 


ica : BN one eee seats . | - ae | Vinyl ste 
s C, i , / I CARY 5 Sun caching ext 
acy 1emcals Suc. 


Executive Sales Offices:64 HAMILTON STREET, PATERSON 1, NEW JERSEY 
Loboratory & Plant; RYDERS LANE, MILLTOWN, NEW JERSEY 









Canadian Representative: Lewis Specialties, Ltd., 1179 Decarie Blvd., Montreal 9, Que. 
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tl 


need a 
vulcanizer 


LAA AA 
iY Y VY ¥ 


4 stories 
high? 





Probably not. 


Maybe all you need is a small job—a relatively 
simple one—or perhaps a very special one for 
some unusual curing process. Big or little, con- 
ventional or special, makes no difference to 
ADAMSON engineers. For designing and build- 
ing rubber or plastics processing equipment is 
our business; and has been for more than 60 
years. Given product specifications and other 
relevant data, we'll create, design and construct 
from scratch, the machinery and processes needed 
to meet your manufacturing requirements. 








So, whether it’s vulcanizers 4 stories high, cal- 
enders, mills, presses or other processing equip- 
ment, remember: Adamson engineers can 
design it... Adamson mechanics can build it. 





Call us when modernization or expansion is in 
the air. You'll be glad you did. 


wm This is the Largest Ram-type Vertical Pot 
Heater ever built. Itis 40 ft. high ... weighs 200 
tons, and has a capacity of 1400 tons. We built 
it to vulcanize 112 inch off-the-road tires —4 at 
a time— for one of the large tire manufacturers. 





A small 36” laboratory vulcanizer. 


LAMPANY 


| 730 Carroll Street « Akron 4, Ohio 
SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Subsidiary of United Engineering and Foundry Company ~ 
Plants at: Pittsburgh * Vandergrift » New Castle * Youngstown » Canton 
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NEW OAKES BLENDER CUTS | 


DOWN MIXER SHUTDOWNS! 


Your present big production of foam rubber 
from your Oakes Continuous Automatic mixers 
can be increased even more by adding the new 
Oakes blender. With the blender there is no 
clogging of the foaming head; hence shutdowns 
for cleaning are eliminated; continuous, unin- 
terrupted production can be maintained. Runs 
for hour after hour, around the clock, are pos- 
sible, with production at 2,000 pounds and 
more per hour. 

Clogging or coagulation of latex in the foaming- 
head is eliminated because the coagulating 
agents—zine and gel—are not added until the 
partially foamed latex passes out of the foam- 
ing head into the blender head. In the blender 
head the zinc oxide slurry is introduced into 
the stream through a needle; the gel is similarly 
atomized into it by means of an air jet. This in- 
sures even distribution throughout the foamed 
latex, and finishes off and completes the 


foaming. 


The stainless steel blender head, into which the 
foamed latex is piped from the foaming head, 
is small—just five inches in diameter and six 
inches long, electro-polished to mirror smooth- 
ness with no pockets or dead ends, permitting 
a clean, swift sweep-through without clogging. 
Even extremely unstable formulations can be 
used: if, in such cases there should be a build- 
up, the blender head can be opened and ex- 
posed instantly by loosening two thumb screws; 
a quick spurt from a water hose cleans it. The 
entire blender unit weighs but 150 pounds and 
occupies a space only 24” x 36’. Speed of the 
blender is variable—so to 100 rpm’s. 


By attaching the new Oakes blender to your 



















t AIR FLOWRATOR 


NEEDLE VALVE —> 
TACHOMETER 


PUSH BUTTON STATION 





AIR PRESSURE REGULATOR —» 





5M MIXING HEAD 


MOTOR SPEED 


T 
INJECTION POIN CONTROL 


FOR ZINC & GEL 


ELECTRICAL 
«— CONTROL 
PANEL 














Oakes mixer no time is lost for cleaning the 
foaming head; your equipment can operate at 
all times at top capacity, with attendant in- 
creases in output. The blender can add sub- 
stantially to the gains you already have en- 
joyed through your original Oakes mixer in- 
stallation. 


THE E. T. OAKES CORPORATION 


DEPARTMENT BL3 * COMMACK ROAD, ISLIP, L.1., NEW YORK 


Export Representative: VANDERBILT EXPORT CORP., 230 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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| 7 
sree ¢ Caulking Compounds 
F ¢ Adhesives 
Advance is the oldest continuous source ¢ Electronic Components 
of polybutenes, and the pioneer for the ° Electrical Products 
application of these specialty polymers » Rubber Compositions 
my to process industry problems. We an- » Peeceure Sensitive Temes 
OL nounce herewith the availability of new , 
7 ¢ Adhesive Tapes 
and improved polybutene products from 
Asphalt Blends 


new production facilities at what we 
believe to be the most modern petro- 
chemical plant in the nation. 


e V. 1. Improver— Oil Additive 








New VISTAC Polybutenes are basically the same as those we have supplied 
| over the years. The benefit of our twenty years’ of polybutene know-how, plus 
| these improved and expanded production facilities are available to you as 

te users of Vistac polybutenes. 





If you are not acquainted with what polybutenes can do for you, get in touch 
with us. We will be happy to send you samples and our recommendations. Write 
to Advance Solvents & Chemical Corp., 245 Fifth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Ask for Bulletin 1173 


/ADWVA\RNICE & 


= SOLVENTS & CHEMICAL CORP. 

















— 245 Fifth Avenue * New York 16, N. Y. 
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Here are some of the time 
tested, money-saving reasons more and more 
plants are standardizing with Royle Spirod* 
Extruders for processes requiring maximum flexi- 
bility in controlled temperatures — constantly 
maintained and accurately zoned: 


@ Extra heavy walled cast steel cylinders that will not warp. 
No joints to leak when pressures are high or crevices to collect 
burned compound that would cause contamination. 


@ Heavy duty large diameter heating elements, that can be 
used with 440 volts without step-down transformers, provide 
radiant heat to cylinders and heads. 


@ Any heating element may be removed and replaced without 
disturbing other elements or wiring. 


@ A cooling system with ten times the capacity of conventional 
designs can be modulated through its entire temperature 
range without drastic changes. Ample cooling for all com- 
pounds at maximum speeds. 


@ No. 3 Royle Spirod Extruder. Completely insulated 
and equipped for evaporative cooling. 


JOHN ROYLE & SONS wor 


PIONEERED THE CONTINUOUS EXTRUSION PROCESS IN 


London, England Home Office Akron, Ohio Los Angeles, Cal. 
James Day (Machinery) Ltd, V,M. Hovey J.W.VanRiper J.C. Clinefelter H. M. Royal, Inc. PATERSON 3, NEW JERSEY 
REgent 2430 SHerwood 28262 SWandale 4-5020 LOgan 3261 
















VULCARITES 


DISPERSIONS OF RUBBER CHEMICALS 
for 
NATURAL AND SYNTHETIC LATEX COMPOUNDING 


“VULCARITE” denotes individual or composite ball-milled dis- 
persions of zinc oxide, sulfur, antioxidants and acceleraters. 


“VULCARITE” also signifies the most exacting and rigid 
quality control according to your specifications. 
& 
Our sales and technical staffs are at your disposal. 


new ewoLano orFice HVA OM MMTV ecPaesenrativ 


Alco Oil & Chemical Corp. H. M. Royal, Inc 


610 Industrial Trust Building ATP . . Whse., 4814 Loma Vista Ave. 
akineniik* Trenton Ave. and William St., Philadelphia 34, Pc. MApyannebmded 
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A new use for Cabflex°DDP... 
; tested and proved 
f iol superior at lower formulation costs... 























Courtesy of The Rex Corporation, West Acton, Mass, 


Cabflex DDP 


CABOT’S di-decyl phthalate 


for HIGH TEMPERATURE WIRE 
VINYL INSULATION 





e Cabflex® Di-OP 


di-iso-octyl phthalate _ 
standard primary plasticizer 


e Cabflex® DOP 
di-2-ethylhexyl phthalate 
standard primary plasticizer 
e Cabflex® ODP 
iso-octyl decyl phthalate 
improved flexibility permanence 
in vinyl compounds 
e Cabflex® DDP CABOT CONTROL* 
di-decyl phthalate A 9 57° 
high molecular weight diester Insulation Resistance — r (ALL TCP) 
imparting remarkably low volatility Megohms 1,000 Ft 
. ae ° 
e Cabflex Di-OA® @ 15.6°C. 2580.00 3070.00 
di-iso-octyl adipate 
standard low temperature plasticizer a — rs pices ps 5 
© Cabflex® DOA ; @ 50.0°C. All Tests Run On £18 Wire, 
di-2-ethylhexyl adipate ss 1 day 17.9 1.97 1/32" Wall Thickness 
standard low temperature plasticizer 1 week 26.0 0.80 
* Commercially available 
® Cabflex® ODA sia - ie poe on 800 C. te pa 
SEO OCS aCe GORD ase ‘ , * * Bent around 0.113" mandrel 
improved low temperature permanence ? ‘ 
in vinyl compounds Low Temperature Properties ** oc el meee 
oak —10° 
e Cabflex® DDA Passed 20° F. 10" Fe 
os — — 
i wi 
low volatility and high efficiency Retention of Elongation ‘ = 
: Td t 118°C, 89° 
© Cabflex® Di-0Z pa . 
di-iso-octyl azelate __ R Pound Volume Cost 
low volatility, good water immersion 44.72 48.09 
properties impart excellent low 
temperature permanence 
i-RA® 
e Cabflex Di BA‘ For samples and for further technical information address 
di-iso-butyl adipate 
nontoxic, approved for use in vinyl food ills. 
ed eo AKohad PLASTICS CHEMICALS DIVISION 
e Cabol 100 
hydrocarbon oil plasticizer — 





low cost plasticizer, with plasticizer 
efficiency of 1.5; up to 50% compatibility 
with octyl- phthalate type plasticizers GODFREY L.CABOT, INC. 77 Franklin St., Boston 10, Mass. 





IMPROVE YOUR TRIMMING PRODUCTION 
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For flat trimming 


@ Cutters are self sharpening. 

@ Mechanism completely enclosed. 

@ Unit driven by an integral 1/6 H. P. motor. 
@ Ball bearing mounted. 


FINE WRITE TODAY FOR BULLETIN #19A 


. . . with a BLACK ROCK 4TA 





ia > | 
“ACK ROCK MEG g 
ae ~ - 
oi i} .) ‘ s | 
ma shen : 
« s t H 


tone sgh 
Ry cow* .2 
‘i a* 


“.% 


For circular trimming 


The Black Rock 4TA Rubber Trimmer is the most 
compact, sturdy ... yet flexible machine made. De- 
signed for accurate and rapid work, it trims flat as 
well as circular pieces and possesses many exclusive 
features. 














BLACK ROCK MFG. ol oF N. Y. Office, 261 Broadway 


177 Osborne Street 


Bridgeport 5, Conn. 



















the answer is... 


CONDUCT YOUR OWN QUIZ PROGRAM ON 


RUBBER HOLLANDS 


e What Rubber Holland has a high 


surface gloss? 
e What Rubber Holland is the most 

pliable? BRATEX! 
e What Rubber Holland has a mini- 

mum surface load? BRATEX!? 
e What Rubber Holland peels off 


BRATEX! 


prensa BRATEX! 
e — Rubber Holland is tightly BRATEX! 
. a." Holland is non- BRATEX! 
e a Holland has uniform BRATEX! 


THE 


HOLLISTON MILLS 
INC. 


NORWOOD, MASSACHUSETTS 


RUBBER WORLD 
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there's more to rubber tumbling 























Yes, rubber tumbling is a specialty 
all by itself. You have to cope with com- 
plexities of shapes, sizes, thicknesses and 
compositions of numerous parts, come up 
with a perfectly de-flashed product — or 
suffer waste through rejects. 





We can help you do a better rubber 
tumbling job with your easy-to-tumble or 





tough-to-tumble parts—and are prepared 
to prove it. We can tell you when and why 
you should use CQ, in solid form (“DRY- 
ICE”) — or when and why CO, liquid is 














more advantageous. Also, we can guide 
you in planning the most efficient and 
economical CO, installation whether 
solid or liquid. 

Send us samples of your “problem” 
parts and our laboratory experts will give 
you a full report on the methods of tum- 
bling for best results. This service does 
not obligate you in any way. 


Pure Carbonic Company 


NATION-WIDE “DRY-ICE"’ SERVICE-DISTRIBUTING STATIONS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
GENERAL OFFICES: 60 EAST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 


PURE CARBONIC COMPANY is a division of AIR REDUCTION COMPANY, INCORPORATED Principal products of other divisions include: AIRCO 
—industrial gases, welding and cutting equipment and acetylenic chemicals OHIO— medical gases and hospital equipment NATIONAL 
CARBIDE — pipeline acetylene and calcium carbide COLTON CHEMICAL COMPANY — polyvinyl acetates, alcohols and other synthetic resins. 
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Your High Mixing Costs Could 
Be Turning a Potential Profit 
Into a Loss... Find out how 
Bolling Spiral-Flow Intensive 
Mixers can Bring Those Costs 


DOWN: 


@ Do you want far less down time and 
far more production at a lower cost? 
Perhaps Bolling Spiral-Flow Intensive 
Mixers can help you, too, to increase 


No. 4 Bolling Intensive Spiral-Flow 
Mixer for batch of approximately 
150 pounds of 1.5 gravity, with 125 
h. p. gear head motor on one-piece 


base. g 


output per man hour as much as 300% 
and to reduce mixing costs as much 
as 70%. Bolling engineers are ready 
to make the effort — NOW. 

BoLLING’s patented, exclusive 


Spiral-Flow sides speed heating 
or cooling. Bolling’s exclusive 


split end frames give a new ac- 
cessibility and strength. Bolling’s 
shrouded rotors and dust seals, 
unique in design, speed mixing, 
cut wear and prevent by-passing 
of materials. Anti-friction bear- 
ings promote smooth, trouble- 
free operation. Bolling’s simplic- 


ity of design further contributes 
to get-at-ability, lowering main- 
tenance. . . It costs no more to 
get all these and other advan- 
tages. Let Bolling’s 25-year 
background bring you greater 
efficiency and economy. 





e INTENSIVE MIXERS AND MILLS e 
CALENDERS ¢ REFINERS © CRACKERS 

HYDRAULIC PRESSES © PUMP UNITS 
BALE SLITTERS © SPEED REDUCERS 


THE SEAL OF 
DEPENDABILITY 


Our products are engineered to 
fill every need in natural and 
synthetic rubber compounding 
wherever the use of vulcanized oil 
is indicated. 


STEWART BOLLING & COMPANY, INC. 


3192 EAST 65TH STREET * CLEVELAND 27, OHIO 











Sele ae Pe ost a teas Rly 


We point with pride not only to 
a complete line of solid Brown, 
White, “‘Neophax” and “Amberex” 
grades, but also to our hydrocarbon 
solutions of “Factice” for use in 
their appropriate compounds. 





Continuing research and develop- 
ment in our laboratory and rigid 
production control has made us 
the leader in this field. The serv- 
ices of our laboratory are at your 
disposal in solving your com- 
pounding problems. 


Oldest and Largest Manufacturers 


o 
“Factice” Brand Vulcanized Oil 
Since 1900 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


THE STAMFORD RUBBER SUPPLY COMPANY 


Stamford, Conn. 
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DOUBLE-CHECKED \ CHEMICALS FOR THE RUBBER INDUSTRY 


HARPLES ail 


A hat A 


50% WATER DISPERSION OF 
ZINC DIBUTYLDITHIOCARBAMATE 


Use in latex for 


FAST 


low-temperature cures 


SHARPLES CHEMICALS INC. 


A SUBSIDIARY OF THE PENNSYLVANIA SALT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
500 Fifth Ave., New York + 80 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago » 106 S. Main St., Akron 
Executive Office: Philadelphia, Pa. 
Martin, Hoyt & Milne Inc., San Francisco + Los Angeles « Seattle - Portland 


SHARPLES 


Shawinigan Chemicals, Ltd.: Montreal + Toronto 


Airco Company International, New York 





For Long Wear 


‘i 





e ERI 
*-Federal 
Specification 
























COMPOUND A-418-5 
GR-S 1601 74.72 


PEQUANOC CHAMPION 13.46 a] 
Zinc Oxide 1.70 
PBNA 0.57 p 
Stearic Acid 0.86 
Light Process Oil 3.43 
MR 3.43 
Sulfenamide Accelerator 0.70 
Sulfur 1.13 1 
100.00 
Specification 
A-418-5 ZZT-416A d 
Estimated Pound Cost $0.1900 — 
Specific Gravity 1.155 1.175 Max. m 
Estimated Volume Cost $0.2195 —_— 


PHYSICAL PROPERTIES 


Press Cured 60 min @ 260°F. 

Tensile (psi) 2200 2000 Min. 
Elongation (%) 520 450 Min. 
Modulus @ 300% (psi) 850 700 Min. 


MANUFACTURERS OF RECLAIMED RUBBER 


 Pequanoe Kubber Co. Nae 


MAIN SALES OFFICE and FACTORY: BUTLER, N. J. 
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WHEN GRANDPA RAN 
THE WASHING MILL 














Ye 
i 


HEN the = (3) = boom gave a much needed new volume 





Ni 


of business to the solid tire rubber shops . .. When we bought 


one of the first of those new-fangled contraptions, the 





ERIE FOUNDRY WAS A GREAT NAM E IN HYDRAULIC PRESSES 


in today’s 
rubber shop 


ees When high pressures evenly 
applied to parallel platens guarantee 
precision molding with thin flash lines 


22s When product perfection 
means money saved and money earned 


ees When competitive bidding 
demands maximum service for mini- 
mum cost 


Srecaitaaae aa 





~~ 


— \ SIXTIETH YEAR 


is by far the greatest 
name in special precision 
hydraulic presses 








J ERIE FOUNDRY CoO. ERIE.Pa~A. 
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@ a highly reinforcing white pigment 
@ excellent resistance to scorch 
@ good dispersing characteristics 





EOL 


*Microlitic Zeolite , as 








PHYSICAL PROPERTIES: 
pHU2Ox watersluffy) 5 26k ee ww oe) HORT ci 
SEA Se Gy os, SE, os, ee hae R . . . Dry Powder 

Handing Precautions . . «© 6 «© 8 2 8 «© » % None (non-toxic) 

SPECIICIGIAVEY ©. sek se HR LEK w % 8 s 20 
Screen Residue (325 mesh) . ..... . . . 0.1% Maximum p 
Free Moisture (Maximum)... . . — ey! . 


PROMPT SHIPMENTS AVAILABLE— 
FROM OUR CHEMICALS DIVISION ; 
PLANT AT HAVRE DE GRACE, MD. : 


i 
J. M. HUBER CORPORATION, 100 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 8 
N 


AUBES Manufacturers of: Channel Black, Furnace Black, Rubber Clays, Rubber Chemicals 
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USE REO GEN 


In GR-S (LTP) 


_.. To Obtain These Production Proven Features 


. LOWER BREAKDOWN 
TEMPERATURES 


Shrinkage in Uncured Extruded or Calen- 
dered Stocks is Minimized by Using REOGEN 
to Hold Breakdown Temperature Below Gel 
Formation Level. 


12. LOWER EXTRUSION 
TEMPERATURES 
4 REOGEN Plasticized Stocks Tube With Less 


Heat Build-up. This Assures High Stock Den- 
sity and Minimizes Porosity. 











. CONTROLLED MOLD FLOW 


The Use of REOGEN Provides Adequate But 
Not Excessive Flow in Molding Operations. 
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Evaluation of Flame Resistance 


of Polymeric Compositions 


By H. P. Brown, A. E. Juve, and L. O. Schroyer 
B. F. Goodrich Research Center, Brecksville, O. 





Procedures which employ heat from electrical resistances 

as “4 rather than flames overcome some of the variables, but do 
A new method for determining the flammability and meee : Rien: See 

4 : ae 4: hich ‘ not give information on the ease of ignition of the products 
ame resistance ot polymer compositions, which requires — ¢ decomposition and hence of the influence of a spark 


samples of only about 0.5-gram of material, has been de- 5. name upon sample combustion (2). 


veloped. A method which depends simply upon holding a specimen 

The test provides information on ease of ignition, com- in a gas burner and noting the time for ignition, separates 
bustibility of the gases of decomposition, nature of burn- — flammable from non-flammable materials, but gives little 
ing, propagation of flame, and resistance of unconsumed information about relative flame resistance, flame propaga- 
polymer to decomposition by heat. tion, or resistance to ignition by heat without flame (3). 


Combination of this test with observation of the time burn- 
ing continues after application of a standard flame gives 
more information (4, 5, 7). 

Ignition by means of standard fuses or standard amounts 





The several methods of evaluating the flame resistance of flammable liquids with observation of amounts of un- 
of polymers, their vulcanizates, or products manufactured burned specimen gives measures of flame resistance, but 
from them, which have been described in the literature (1-9),! offers little information on threshold temperature of igni- 
all suffer from one or more of the following limitations. tion (6). 


Limitations of Existing Methods 


Most methods employ fairly large samples (weighing 
several grams) usually cut from ASTM® tensile sheets or 
fabricated items. These samples require considerable quan- 
tities of polymer and give off undesirably large volumes of 
combustion products, sparks, smoke, and flame (1). 

Many procedures determine only whether or not a ma- 
terial ignites and give little information concerning the 
support of combustion and propagation of the flame (2). 

The reproducibility of some methods is much influenced 
by variations in the performance of the test due to environ- 
ment (requiring elaborate protection from drafts and vari- 
ations in heat dissipation) and the operator (difficulties of 
duplicating sample position, heat source, ignition time, etc.). 


PREERERURUGR ARRAN 





Es Fig. |. Equipment for evaluation of flame resistance. Sam- 


1 Numbers in parentheses refer to Bibliography items at end of article. . . . 
‘Apadcas tocar lar teding Uae TL face 2. Palédeeia. M. ples for testing are shown in right foreground 
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Fig. 2. Two samples mounted for testing on hot bar. Spark 

gap is for testing flammability of vapors from horizontal 

sample. Holder for vertical sample may be moved forward 
for accurate positioning 





Fig. 3. Samples positioned on the Globar mounted behind 
hot bar. Vertical sample evident; horizontal sample is be- 
hind positioning holder for vertical sample 


Use of hot bars to ignite specimen with observation of 
unburned areas after specified exposure times represents 
a convenient test method, but if the specimen does not 
ignite, it gives no information on the flammability of the 
vapors of decomposition (2, 3). [Observation of the types 
of flames resulting from hot-bar ignitions has been used as 
an indication of flammability of materials (9).] 


A New Test Method 

We have developed a testing procedure employing a 
sample 0.25-inch wide, 1.5 inches long and ca. 0.025-inch 
thick which weighs 0.25- to 0.5-gram. Ten grams of stock 
thus furnish an abundance of test samples (16 or more). 
Since the sample size is small, the quantities of combustion 
products are small, and the evaluation may be carried out 
in a laboratory hood, without elaborate shielding. 

Information concerning ease of ignition, combustibility 
of the gases of decomposition, nature of the burning (size 
of flame, spark formation, sputtering, etc.), propagation of 
flame, and resistance of unconsumed polymer to decomposi- 
tion by heat can be obtained. 

The evaluation has been applied to raw polymers (both 
elastomers and thermoplastics), to vulcanized stocks, to 
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sponge, and to a variety of stock loadings. The test has 
also been applied to samples taken from fabricated articles 
and to some small finished items as films and covered wires 


Description of Apparatus 

The apparatus which we have employed is shown in the 
three accompanying photographs. Figure 1 is an overall 
view of the apparatus which was mounted on Transite 
board. Samples ready for testing are shown in the fore. 
ground. The sample holders are hinged and are swung on 
to the vertical support column in the middle foreground 
for loading. 

Figure 2 shows two samples mounted for testing on 
the hot bar.3 A spark gap is provided above the horizontal 
samples for testing flammability of the vapors from the 
sample. The holder for the vertical sample is so arranged 
that the sample is moved forward horizontally to effect 
accurate positioning. Samples are clamped under slight 
tension. The thermocouple welded to the hot bar between 
the sample positions was employed for temperatures below 
the range of the optical pyrometer. 

In Figure 3, samples are shown positioned on_ the 
Globar+ mounted behind the hot bar. In the foreground 
is the screw used to position the sample holder. Contacts 
for the spark gap device on the sample holders are shown 
in both Figures 2 and 3. 


Heating Elements and Temperature Measurement 

Two types of heating elements have been employed in 
building the apparatus. For temperatures up to 850° C. a 
Chromalox strip heater? rated at 1,000 watts, 27 inches 
in length and having a heating area 22 inches long, which 
was triangular in cross-section with flat surfaces %6-inch 
wide, was employed. Temperature was varied by adjusting 
voltages over the range of 100 to 150 volts. 

For temperatures above 850° C. a Globar element with 
an overall length of 11 inches, nominal resistance of 2.101 
ohms, approximately %¢-inch in diameter and operating on 
110 volts, was used. Temperature was varied by means of 
a Variac.® Each bar was mounted in Transite approximately 
3.5 inches above the Transite base of the apparatus. 

Temperature of the bars was determined by means of an 
optical pyrometer.6 Once the temperature of the bars had 
been calibrated in terms of voltage or amperage,? subse- 
quent settings were readily reproduced, but were always 
checked by means of the optical pyrometer. In the case 
of the Chromalox heater, a thermocouple was clamped or 
welded to the bar, and temperature readings were made 
by means of an electronic temperature indicator.’ This 
arrangement made readings below 750° C. possible. How- 
ever, in temperature ranges where the optical pyrometer 
could be employed, it was preferred, principally because 
of the difficulty of maintaining the connection of the thermo- 
couple to the bar surface. Determinations of bar tempera- 
tures with the optical pyrometer by the same and different 
operators indicated an accuracy of at least =5° C. 


Sample Positioning 
Samples were tested against the bar in two different posi- 


3 Chromalox strip heater, Type ATS-261D, E. L. Wiegand Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

4 Globar element Type AT, Carborufidum Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

5 General Radio Corp., Cambridge, Mass. 

6 Pyro 8IC, range 760 to !400° C., Pyrometer Instrument Co., Bergenfield, 
N. J 


7 Simpson meters models 370 and 390, Simpson Electric Co., Chicago, |!!! 


8 Model No. 105G4PS-13, Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., Minneapolis, 
iinn 
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tions, horizontal and vertical. In the horizontal tests the 
specimen was placed on the hot bar with the bar against 
the center of the sample. (That is, a section approximately 
‘\g-inch long was in contact with the bar.) 

In the vertical tests the bottom 0.25-inch of the test 
specimen was placed against the bar. Since the specimen 
was held by clamps 1.25 inches apart, a one-inch area of 
the sample extended above the point of contact on the bar 
and below the upper clamp. 

The horizontal samples were mounted between clamps 
(alligator wire clips) whose tips were 1.25 inches apart on 
an aluminum suspension 10 inches long hinged on the end 
away from the hot bar and supported on an area near the 
bar by adjustable screws whereby firm contact of the 
sample with the bar could be maintained. This holder also 
was provided with a spark gap (0.25-inch) approximately 
¥%-inch above the center of the sample across which a 
discharge from a Ford spark coil could be impinged. 

The vertical samples were held in a similar holder ar- 
ranged with a slide in the hinged bar so that the vertically 
arranged clamps could be moved forward, and the top 
of the lower clamp just touched to the edge of the hot bar 
bringing 0.25-inch of the sample into firm contact with 
the hot bar. Exact position of the sample was controlled 
by positioning the holder by means of adjustable screws. 


Sample Preparation 

The test samples were prepared by cutting from a small 
sheet (1.375 by 3.0 by 0.025-inch in size) four strips 0.25 
by 0.025 by 3.0 inches. These strips were cut in two, thus 
providing eight samples. (Usually four small sheets were 
prepared, using one for stress strain evaluations, and the 
other three for supplying four to 24 samples for flame 
resistance evaluations.) 





TABLE 1. INFLUENCE OF THICKNESS OF SAMPLE ON 
FLAMMABILITY IN VERTICAL EVALUATION 
Specimen 
Thickness, Timet or 
Stock Inch Flame* Length 
BIGGER oi ccnseaadeine 0.025 | 17 
0.075 | 43 
0.125 | 64 
0.25 I 102 
Neoprene GN....... 0.025 NF 0.4 
0.075 NF 0.45 
0.125 NF 0.56 
0.25 NF 0.7i 
Butadiene /vinylidene 
chloride copolymer. 0.025 NF 0.3 
0.075 NF 6.55 
0.125 NF 0.6 
0.25 NF 0.7 
Natural rubber....... 0.025 | 18 
0.075 ! 33 
0.125 I 35 
@.25 I 46 
Polybutadiene...... ‘ 0.025 | 18 
0.075 | 38 
0.125 | 53 
0.25 I 71 


* Bar at 850° C. 

t Time in seconds to consume one inch (integers) or fraction of one inc 
eft unburned after one minute (decimal figures). 

t Crescent shaped area decomposed, 
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Samples from molded goods were buffed to 0.025-inch 
thickness and cut into the desired width and length. Samples 
up to 0.5-inch thickness were readily evaluated. Sponge 
samples were usually about 0.4-0.5-inch thick. Unvulcanized 
stocks were pressure molded to approximately the desired 
thickness. 

In all cases thickness of the sample was noted and ac- 
count taken of the fact that the thinner the sample the 
easier the ignition and propagation (Table 1). 


Test Procedures 
The apparatus may be employed in a variety of ways, 
but we have found the following procedures most useful. 


Procedure A 

The temperature at which hot-bar contact ignites the stock 
may be determined by testing a series of samples at bar- 
temperature intervals (e.g., 50 or 100° C.), using either 
horizontal or vertical position of the specimen. After the 
approximate ignition temperature has been ascertained, 
smaller increments of temperature may be employed for 
location of the ignition temperature. 


Procedure B 

The bar temperature at which vapors from decomposition 
of the samples become flammable may be determined with 
the horizontal test position and the spark gap. 


Procedure C 

The flame propagation or ease of burning properties of 
a stock may be evaluated by determining on the vertically 
held samples the time required for consumption of the 
sample or the portion of the inch of exposed material not 
in contact with the hot bar remaining unburned after one 
minute of contact of the bar with the sample holder. We 
have observed the time of burning by means of a stopwatch 
calibrated in tenths of a second. The lengths of unburned 
areas of samples have been measured with a steel rule cali- 
brated in 0.01-inch units. We have found it expedient to 
observe both the ash-free unburned sample length and the 
length of the sample showing no obvious signs (e.g., blisters, 
swelling, discoloration) of decomposition. 


Procedure D 


The nature of the burning may be observed both on the 
horizontal and on the vertical samples, but we have found 
the vertical evaluation more discriminating. The following 
behavior characteristics are illustrative of the type of ob- 
servations made in the evaluation of elastomer and plastic 


stocks. 


APPEARANCE OF STOCK DURING AND AFTER BURNING 


A = ash formed in contrast to a melted mass. 

B = bubbles, swellings, blisters in stock or dur- 
ing burning. 

C curls during heating or burning. 

D = darkens gradually. 

E — expands spreading apart into many fibrils 
near the burning tip. 

F = burns with much flame. 

G = glows. 

L = little or no ash. 

M = melts during or before burning, giving 
sticky mass. 

O = characteristic odor (described). 

P = soot particles. 

S = sputters, giving off sparks. 
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TABLE 2. FLAMMABILITY CHARACTERISTICS OF FIVE ILLUSTRATIVE COMPOUNDS A 
Ash- Un- Characteristics Ash- Un- Characteristics 
Temp. Hori- Free changed of Temp. Hori- Free changed of 
“C* zontal Vertical Length Length Vertical Burning C* zontal Vertical Length Length Vertical Burning 
Sample At Sample E* ¢ 
1070 Sp 16U 0.2 0.1 VF 1070 Sp 115 ESTAO || 
1020 Sp 18U 0.2 0.1 VFCE 1020 Sp 118 FSTAO' | 
967 Sp 18.5U 0.35 0.22 VFCE 967 Sp 117 FSTO || | 
943 S D-29U 0.2 0.1 VGAC 920 Sp 117 FSCAO || 
920 S D-4 10 U? 0.33 0.23 VGA 865 Sp 119 FSCAGO 
865 S NF 0.6 0.43 VGACE 815 Sp (D) D-3 22 FSCAGO 
815 S NF 0.7 6.5 TGA 790 5 NF 0.44 0.4 VAGEO 
760 SU NF 0.75 0.6 TG 760 S NF 0.5 0.45 VGO 
820 S NF 0:77 0.63 VGA 820 Sp (D) D-5 24 
770 SU NF 0.86 0.7 VGA 770 S NF 0.55 0.5 VGCAO 
720 SU NF 0.85 0.74 VGC 720 S NF 0.67. 0.6  VGAO Re 
670 SU NF 0.85 0.7 VGC 670 S NF 0.72 0.7 VGAO bb 
620 SU NF 0.93 0.75 T 620 S NF 0.82 0.8  TGWO Ru 
570 SU NF 1.0 0.92 TN 570 S NF 0.97 0.92 TN tester 
Sample B§ “it 
oe sf oo RECIPES FOR SAMPLES the | 
967 Sp 117 VEM 
920 Sp 114 VFM Vulcanizate Recipe A Compounding Recipe B Des 
910 S NF* 0.45 0.25 VM Neoprene GN'....... 100 Geon 101 (Polyvinyl ey 
865 S NF 0.52 0.3 VM SREB iso: si0ac 0 a siaie 40 chloride resin)’...... 100 rt 
815 S NF 0.45 0.3 VM Stearic acid. .......:. 0.5 Dioctyl phthalate...... 52 appa 
760 S NF 0.57 0.37 VM AgeRite Powder’..... 2 (10’ x 280° F.) ports 
820 S$ NF 0.58 0.45 VM > cecal 4 
770 S NF 0.65 0.49 VM re 5 v. 
7200 = § NF 0.71 0.64 VMB (40’ x 287° F.) that 
670 S NF 0.75 0.64 VMB ball 
620 S NF 0.75 0.63 VM Vulcanizate Recipe D neal 
570 S$ NF 0.92 0.8  TMN Vulcanizate Recipe C Natural rubber........ 100 ant 
GReS (X-539) 600500 100 4) Ey aa 50 
Sample C a ee 50 eer 5 —_ 
1070 = =Sp 115 VFA os cvwinouteacvas 5 Stearic acid........... 2 slipy 
1020 Sp 116 VFA en eat = > ee 1.5 Santocure.........e+- 1.0 ing 
967 Sp 115 VFS eC, ee or 1.2 ee ee ee 3.0 rel 
920 Sp 117 VFASP Petroleum softener..... 5 AgeRite Powder...... 1 P h 
865 Sp 116 VFGA RINE sccfocdsteciranciacee's 1275 Gente sit rcee ciecrn ore 3.0 = 
815 Sp D519 VFGAP (40’ x 310° F.) (40’ x 287° F.) 
790 S NF 0.46 0.4 VGC pot 
760 S NF 0.53 0.47 VGA iliac “ 
820 Sp D-320 VFGASP egy 
770 «§ NF 0.5 0.46 VCGA Hycar PA21 (Polya- lies 
720 S NF 0.75 0.68 VGA crylic rubber)’. ..... 100 abc 
670 § NF 0.80 0.64 VGA HAF black.......... 40 bif 
620 S NF 0.86 0.73 VG Trimene Base’......... 3.0 iat 
570 S NF 1.0 0.82 TN eee 1.0 _ 
_ Ne 0.5 five 
Sample D** (40 x 310° F.) lev 
1070 Sp 116.6 VFACOH+ . tac 
1020 Sp 116 VFAOt* R. T. Vanderbilt Co., New York, N. Y. an 
967 Sp 116.8 VFACPO+} ce ee ieee ati in 
920 Sp 116.8 VFAPO?7? * Naugat ick Chemical division, United States Rubber Go. Naugatuck, Conn, 
865 Sp 118 VFACGOti 
840 Sp D-593 VFACGPO?+? tw 
815 S§ NF it 0.35 0.3 VGOi+ , ' ie 
160 S NF 0.45 0.4 VGNOi? st == sticky and stringy mass forms during melt- a 
820 Sp  D-3 20 VFCGAPO} i ing. “i 
710 S  NFS§S 0.72 0.46 VCGWOt T= traces of smoke. ; 
720 S NF 0.73 0.6  VCGWO?# V = very smokey. ‘0 
670 § NF 0.8 0.65 VGWOH W = wiping or soft ash. ta 
620 S NF 0.82 0.7 VWO;t 54 dry ash on melted up. h: 
570 S NF 0.92 0.76 VW IGNITION BEHAVIOR is 
ae sneer radia al . me | — instantaneous ignition. (1 6 indicates 6 n 
ae GE aE te SO tar, Lasik te tae ect es Z 2. minutes burning time.) 
Toe inch thickness. Vulconiaste Recipe: A D = delayed ignition; time of delay is indicated te 
§ 0,02!-inch thickness. Compounding Recipe in seconds. D-2 indicates delayed ignition “ 
O02 ach th Vule go ay after two seconds; D-4 9 indicates delayed 
||| Sharp swee ho ignition after four seconds, followed by nine , 
sk a Ls seconds of burning. : 
t Acrid resino . NF = no flame. e 
es Bip i a. iia 1 8 U — instantaneous ignition, followed by 8 sec- t 
? i ait =e (Continued on page 506) 0 
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A Motor-Driven Load-Deflection Tester 
for Rubber 


By E. F. Linhorst 
United States Rubber Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Recently the Fort Wayne, Ind., plant of United States 
Rubber Co. began using a new motor-driven load-deflection 
tester to control the hardness of rubber stocks. The ap- 
paratus and the technique involved eliminate or greatly 
reduce experimental and personal variations in measuring 
the hardness of rubber. 


Description of Apparatus 

The photograph shows front and back views of the 
apparatus. A sturdy frame of three-inch channel iron sup- 
ports the working parts of the machine. Two !2-inch rods 
serve aS guides for the vertical motion of the pressure foot 
that bears on the top surface of the rubber sample. Three 
ball bushings in the structure of the pressure foot provide 
nearly frictionless motion on the ’2-inch rods. The pressure 
foot and the 114-inch diameter platen on which the sample 
rests are covered with 400-mesh abrasive paper to prevent 
slippage with the rubber surface. The pressure foot includ- 
ing added ballast weighs five pounds and constitutes a 
preload that usually produces initial contact over the 
whole flat surface of the test specimen. 

Three other ball bushings guide the motion of a 100- 
pound test load on the '2-inch rods. A cross-bar attached 
to rods in the test load bears on a “16-inch steel ball that 
lies in a shallow pit in the top surface of the pressure foot 
above the center of the rubber sample. Depressing the 
bifurcated hand lever raises the test load until it no longer 
rests On the pressure foot. There remains then only the 
five-pound preload pressing on the rubber. Depressing the 
lever a short distance farther causes the cross-bar to con- 
tact the under side of a bridge built on the pressure foot 
and raises the preload also off the rubber. A dial gage 
indicates the movement of the pressure foot. 

The bifurcated lever for raising the load is pivoted on 
two 44-inch bolts in the frame of the machine. Two vertical 
%ig-inch push rods pointed at the bottom rest in pits in the 
lever 34-inch beyond the pivots. Two Me-inch pins 12-inch 
long in the top ends of the push rods pass loosely through 
holes in the projecting ends of a %4-inch thick plate at- 
tached to the top surface of the test load. The far ends of the 
hand lever are weighted so that when the hand pressure 
is removed, the lever and the push rods resting on it will 
not affect the test load. 

At their top ends the rods fastened in the large cylindrical 
test load carry a cross-bar with a hole in the center that 
allows a loosely sliding fit with a vertical lift rod from a 
motor-driven eccentric at the top of the machine. A nut 
on the lower end of this lift rod is so located that the 
eccentric lifts the test load off the test specimen, but leaves 
the preload on the rubber. The eccentric lifts the test load 
off the rubber for about one second, long enough to allow 
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the gage to be read at the no-test-load position. The ec- 
centric then lowers the test load on the sample, and the 
nut on the lift rod moves beyond the top cross-bar for 
about one second, long enough for the gage to be read 
at the position where the test load rests on the rubber. The 
motor-driven mechanism repeats this cycle of operation 
every five seconds. The difference in the two gage readings 
is the deflection. One may zero the gage at one end of the 
stroke to obtain a direct reading of the deflection. This 
automatic cycle of operation virtually removes the human 
factor from the measurement, and different operators should 
differ in results only to the extent that they may vary in 
reading the dial gage, which should not be over !2-mil. 

Depressing the hand lever far enough to remove both 
the test load and the preload enables one to change test 
samples without stopping the motor. 


Test Specimens Used and Results Obtained 


The test specimens are cylinders of rubber '2-inch high 


Continued on page 503) 








Front (right) and rear (left) view of motor-driven load- 
deflection tester. Mold for preparation of test samples is 
shown at bottom of front view 
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Continuous Hot-Air Vulcanization 


By D. C. Youngs and G. M. Konkle 
Dow Corning Corp., Midland, Mich. 





A continuous, hot-air vulcanizer has been designed, built, 
and used successfully for extruded silicone rubber com- 
pounds. Not all silicone rubber stocks can be vulcanized in 
this manner, but the production of many intricate ex- 
trusions may be en 0 at an increased rate with the 
same manpower and equipment required for conventional 
methods. 

In practice it has been found desirable to vulcanize the 
extrusions only enough so that they can be handled without 
distortion and then obtain optimum physical properties by 
additional oven curing. 








Fig. |. Continuous hot-air vulcanization unit for Silastic. 
Extruder in background. Material being processed is one- 
inch O.D., 1/32-inch tubing 





Fig. 2. Exit end of extruder showing talcing device 
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Continuous vulcanization of organic rubber is by no means 
a new technique. Continuous, steam vulcanizers have been 
used for nearly a quarter of a century to produce many 
miles of insulated wire each year. 

Organic rubber-coated wire, for example, is vulcanized 
in a 100- to 150-foot long, steam-filled steel tube attached 
to the extruder head. Steam pressure is 150 to 240 psi. The 
exit end of the steam tube is tightly sealed so as to allow 
the covered wire to pass through without permitting loss 
of steam pressure. The wire is covered as it passes through 
the extruder, goes directly into the steam tube, and is pulled 
through with a capstan of such a rate as to provide adequate 
cure. The use of CV equipment has been very successful 
where large quantities of one size of insulated wire were 
required. Some fabricators, however, find it uneconomical 
to vulcanize continuously less than 50,000 feet of one size 
wire. 

When continuous vulcanization of silicone rubber insu- 
lated wire was first considered, it was thought that such a 
process might be impractical because of lesser quantities 
of various sizes of wire to be covered at one time, and 
because of the possibility of a large amount of scrap of a 
relatively expensive material. To the contrary, however, it 
has been found that the amount of scrap produced in con- 
tinuous vulcanization of silicone rubber is much less than 
that produced with organic rubber, and that it is economic- 
ally practical to run quantities as low as 5,000 feet of 
silicone rubber coated wire. 

In fabricating silicone rubber parts other than insulated 
wire, however, intricately shaped or thin walled extruded 
sections have given some difficulty in sticking together o1 


r presented before Division 


of Rubber Chemistry, A. C. S. 
Louisville, Ky. pr. 16, 1954. 
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Fig. 3. Exit end of HAV unit showing expanded metal pro- 

tection for glass heating blanket lining interior of chamber. 

Guide wheels on each side of steel conveyor belt may also 
be seen in this illustration 
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of Silicone Rubber Compounds 


getting out of shape during vulcanization. There has been 
a definite need of vulcanization equipment which would 
make it possible to vulcanize such silicone rubber extrusions 
by continuous method. 


HAY Unit for Silastic 

Recently we designed and tested as satisfactory a con- 
tinuous hot-air vulcanizer for Silastic. 

In the following sections we describe a hot-air vulcanizer 
(commonly referred to as an HAV unit) which is set up 
in our Silastic development laboratory and how it is used. 
Figures 1 and 2 are pictures of the equipment taken during 
extrusion and vulcanization of a one-inch O.D. tube with a 
%»-inch wall. 

The Silastic extrusion to be vulcanized is extruded on to 
a five-inch wide, stainless steel conveyor belt which passes 
through a hot-air chamber. The belt is thermally insulated 
from the two end pulleys. The inside of the eight-foot long 
heating chamber is lined with two four-foot woven glass 
blankets in which resistance wire is woven. Heating capacity 
of each blanket is 7.2 kw. The heating tunnel, which is 
about six inches square, included expanded metal on top 
of the blankets to protect them from mechanical damage. 
The belt, thermally insulated from the two end pulleys, is 
supported by a channel iron on which the frame holding 
the glass blankets is also mounted. The heat retained by 
the channel iron helps maintain the conveyor belt at a 
uniform temperature. Also, there are two 1100 watt Chroma- 
lox radiant heaters? mounted under the returning section 
of the belt near the front of the HAV unit. These heaters 
insure that the belt is at the required temperature when 
the Silastic is extruded on to the steel conveyor belt of the 
HAV unit. Speed of the belt can be varied from about two 
to 30 feet a minute. 

Temperature in the HAV unit is controlled by two ther- 
mocouples inside the chambe:, placed respectively about 18 
inches from each end. The thermocouples are connected to 


2 Dow Corning Corp., Midland, Mich. 
3£. L. Wiegand Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Fig. 4. Typical HAV Silastic extrusions including thin wall 
tubing, channels, long legged "P" gaskets, ''S'' extrusions, 


indicator temperature controls which can be set to any 
desired temperature. 

In this instance (Figures 1 and 2), a one-inch O.D. Silastic 
tube with a 42-inch wall was vulcanized satisfactorily in one 
minute with the temperature of the first heating section at 
350° C. and that of the second section at 370° C. At such 
temperatures, vulcanization is rapid, and with proper air 
pressure maintained inside the extruded Silastic tubing, the 
extrusion holds its shape exceptionally well. 

Figure 3 clearly shows the expanded metal which protects 
the woven glass blankets from mechanical damage. It also 
shows the guide wheel on each side of the conveyor belt. 
These keep the belt in position when tension of the belt 
changes owing to heating and cooling. 

As the Silastic comes from the extruder, a mechanical 
device attached to the extruder head coats the bottom of 
the extrusion with tale or soapstone to keep it from sticking 
to the belt. (See Figure 2.) 
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Fig. 6. One-inch square cross-section Silastic extrusion 
leaving HAV unit. Air temperature of 370° F. and time 
of 4!/. minutes used 





Fig. 5. Unusual-shape extrusion, supported on metal form 
during vulcanization, leaving HAV unit 
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Special HAV Techniques 

The end of the extruded tubing is sealed by pinching the 
Silastic together, making a closed tube as the extrusion starts 
into the HAV unit. Constant air pressure is maintained in 
the tube during vulcanization to maintain proper shape 
of the tubing. 

To obtain constant air pressure in the Silastic tube, the 
line pressure is reduced to approximately seven pounds’ 
working pressure by means of a conventional pressure 
reducing valve. Fine adjustments are made by means of 
another valve opening on the low-pressure side of the pres- 
sure valve. Thus pressure can readily be adjusted for any 
wall thickness or tube size. 

Figure 4 is a photograph of typical Silastic extrusions 
effectively vulcanized by the HAV method, which includes 
thin wall tubing, channels, long legged “P” gaskets, “S” 
extrusions, and a variety of simple and intricately shaped 
extrusions, which would be very difficult to handle by 
standard batch process method. The Silastic sponge extrusion 
which was sponged in the HAV unit may be of interest to 
many fabricators. Silicone rubber tubes, rods, etc., can be 
easily made by mixing a blowing agent such as Unicel ND! 
with the compound and extruding directly into the unit. 
In making a sponged extrusion, the vulcanized part should 
be removed from the HAV unit a little faster than being 
extruded to compensate for the increased length when 
sponging. 

It is possible, if necessary, to support very unusual 
shaped extrusions when the exact contour is critical. The 
form can be made of Silastic, sheet metal, wire mesh, or 
expanded metal. An cxample of this technique is shown 
in Figure 5. 

Figure 6 shows hot-air vulcanization is not limited to 
small or thin walled sections. A one-inch square section 
of Silastic 80 was vulcanized at a temperature of 370° C. 
without any evidence of porosity. Extruded and vulcanized 
at such a rate as to be exposed to the chamber temperature 
for 4'4 minutes, the extrusion reached a temperature of 
approximately 180° C. at the surface and approximately 
125° C. at the center. In such an extrusion it was found that 
the center section, about *%-inch in diameter, was soft and 
unvulcanized. On standing at room temperature, however, 
the heat of the mass penetrates to the center section, and 
the extrusion becomes vulcanized all the way through. 


Physical Properties of HAV Vulcanizates 


Tables 1, 2, and 3 compare hardness, tensile strength, 
and % elongation of Silastic which was extruded and 
vulcanized in the HAV unit at various times in seconds 
at 350° C. The physical properties obtained after being 
hot-air vulcanized with no oven cure, in seconds, and with 
additional oven cure of two hours at 150° C., and one 
hour at 200° C., are shown. The material used for this 
work was a blend of Silastic 50 and 80 mixed to a propor- 
tion that would give a durometer hardness of 65 after 
curing a %-inch section for 24 hours at 250° C. 


Hardness 


In Table 1 the sample that was in the HAV unit 22 
seconds at 350° C. had a hardness of 10 with no oven cure. 
However, when the same specimen was oven cured in addi- 
tion to vulcanization time, two hours at 150° C., the hard- 
ness increased to 35 and, when oven cured an additional hour 
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at 200° C., the hardness increased to 52. One should note 
the hardness increased with the time in the HAV unit at 
350° C. which is given under “HAV Cure Only.” How- 
ever, when the samples which were vulcanized for various 
times in the HAV unit were oven cured two hours at 150 
C., the hardness of all specimens was essentially the same. 
Also, after the HAV cured samples had received an oven 
cure of one hour at 200° C., the hardness was nearly the 
same, regardless of the vulcanization time. 


TIME IN HOT-AIR VULCANIZER AND HARDNESS OF 
SILASTIC* 


TABLE |. 


Hardness, Shore A Scale 


HAV Vulcanization WAV Cure Only HAV + Oven Cure 


Time @ 350 C es Mee ae 

Seconds 2 Hrs. @ 150° C. | Hr. @ 200° C. 

22 10 35 52 

30 28 35 50 

45 28 35 48 

60 30 35 47 

90 32 36 50 
thick sarples of a blend of Silastic 50 and 80 compounded to yield 

ness of 65 when cured 24 hours at 250° C., as mentioned above 


Tensile Strength 

We find a similar condition exists with tensile strength 
as did with hardness, i.e., the tensile strength was very low 
when the sample was vulcanized in the HAV unit only 
22 seconds at 350° C. However, when the Silastic was 
vulcanized in the HAV unit 90 seconds at 350° C., nearly 
maximum tensile strength was obtained. But when the 
specimens receive an oven cure in addition to the vulcaniza- 
tion time in the HAV unit, two hours at 150° C. and one 
hour at 200° C., the tensile strength is essentially the same 
regardless of the fact that the Silastic had been previously 
vulcanized 22 seconds at 350° C., or 90 seconds at 350° 
C., in the HAV unit. 


IN HOT-AIR VULCANIZER AND TENSILE 
STRENGTH OF SILASTIC* 


Tensile Strength, Psi. 
HAV + Oven Cure 


TABLE 2. TIME 


HAV Vulcanization HAV Cure Only 


Time @ 350° C. ” A = 
Seconds 2 Hrs. @ 150° C. | Hr. @ 200° C. 
22 9 1100 950 
30 997 1082 957 
45 977 1060 1030 
60 970 1030 1055 
90 1013 1043 1030 
ss n ck samples a blend Silastic 50 and 80 compounded to yield 
a ss of 65 when 24 hours at 250° C., as mentioned above. 
Elogation 


We find from Table 3 the % elongation is very good 
when the Silastic is vulcanized 22 seconds, or 90 seconds, 
and also after additional oven cure. 

TABLE 3. TIME IN HOT-AIR VULCANIZER AND ELONGATION OF 
SILASTIC* 
Elongation %, 


HAY Vulcanization Way Cure Only HAV + Oven Cure 


Time @ 350° C. x ye a 
Seconds 2 Hrs. @ 150° C. | Hr. @ 200° C. 
22 610 557 410 
30 695 560 415 
45 650 510 435 
60 620 507 520 
90 667 533 440 
a3 in s a ol f Silastic 50 and 80 compounded to yield 
a ness 65 w ed 24 at 250° C 
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Ii may be concluded from the data given in Tables 1, 2, 
and 3 that when vulcanizing extrusions with the HAV unit, 
jt is necessary only to vulcanize enough so that the extrusion 
can be easily handled without distortion. The optimum 
physical properties can be obtained by oven curing. 


Comparison Vulcanization Methods 

The question may be raised, “Do Silastic extrusions 
vulcanized in the HAV unit have physical properties equal 
to Silastic extrusions vulcanized in a steam vulcanizer or 
press molded and cured samples?” 

The physical properties of Silastic 50, 80, and 8-164 
are given in Tables 4, 5, and 6. In each case a sample from 
the same lot of material was extruded, then steam vulcanized, 
hot-air vulcanized, and also press molded and cured. In 
addition, a part of these same samples was cured an addi- 
tional 24 hours at 250° C. in hot air. The properties were 
obtained from %-inch thick specimens. 


oO 


TABLE 4. PHYSICAL PROPERTIES OF SILASTIC 50 AND METHODS 
OF VULCANIZATION 


Hardness Tensile 
Shore A Strength Elongation 
Scale Psi. Ve 
No oven cure 
Press molded sample ......... 38 980 519 
Steam vulcanized sample 37 1099 534 
Hot-air vulcanized sample .... 37 1083 579 
Oven cured 24 hours at 250° C. 
Press molded sample ..... 53 1069 258 
Steam vulcanized sample ... 55 1035 252 
Hot-air vulcanized sample ... 54 1007 253 
NOTE: In Tables 4-6 the times and temperatures of cure of the origina 
samples were: press molded and steam vulcanized, 5 minutes at 115° C.; HAV 
one minute at 350° C. 


TABLE 5. PHYSICAL PROPERTIES OF SILASTIC 80 AND METHODS 
OF VULCANIZATION 


Hardness Tensile 
Shore A Strength —_ Elongation 
Scale Psi. We 
No oven cure 
Press molded sample ...... 45 1086 445 
Steam vulcanized sample ... 45 1142 544 
Hot-air vulcanized sample 45 1178 542 
Oven cured 24 hours at 250° C. 
Press molded sample ... 76 970 160 
Steam vulcanized sample 78 913 163 
Hot-air vulcanized sample 78 884 169 
TABLE 6. PHYSICAL PROPERTIES OF SILASTIC 8-164 AND 
METHODS OF VULCANIZATION 
Hardness Tensile 
Shore A Strength _— Elongation 
Scale Psi. ve 
No oven cure 
Press molded sample .. 40 1042 475 
Steam vulcanized sample ... 37 1077 648 
Hot-air vulcanized sample 39 1079 584 
Oven cured 24 hours at 250° C. 
Press molded sample .... él 998 260 
Steam vulcanized sample 62 823 258 
Hot-air vulcanized sample él 80! 252 


The properties of the samples vulcanized in steam and 
in the press compare favorably with those vulcanized in 
the HAV unit. Also, after the specimens were given an 
additional oven cure of 24 hours at 250° F., very little dif- 
ference could be seen between the physical properties of 
press molded and cured, steam vulcanized, or HAV unit 
cured samples, indicating that these samples had about the 
same degree of cure when entering the oven. 
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Summary and Conclusions 

The hot air vulcanization method offers definite advan- 
tages to Silastic fabricators. It facilitates production of 
many intricate extrusions heretofore difficult to fabricate, 
Continuous vulcanization makes possible increased produc- 
tion with the same manpower and equipment. The equip- 
ment is relatively inexpensive and is easily installed, and the 
design is sufficiently flexible so that this equipment can be 
increased in size or can be heated by a variety of methods. 
The simple essential requirement is that heating be uniform 
and free of hot spots. 

The only limitation apparent, at present, is that not all 
silicone rubber stocks can be hot-air vulcanized. Heavy 
sections of certain rubber stocks sponge or develop a 
porosity. The more recently developed stocks such as 
Silastic 50, 80, and 8-164, however, can readily be vul- 
canized in such equipment. 


* * * 


Tester for Rubber 
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and one square inch in cross-sections or 1.129-inches in 
diameter. The mold cavities are about 2% oversize in 
linear dimensions to allow for shrinkage of the rubber on 
cooling from curing to room temperature. 

The mold shown at the bottom of the illustration con- 
sists of 16 steel bushings soldered in holes in a *16-inch thick 
by 8-inch square steel plate. The bushings have an outside 
diameter of 1.5-inches and inside diameter of 1.150-inches, 
and a height of 0.510-inch. All the inside diameters fit a 
plug gage closely so that the variations are less than 0.001- 
inch. The bushings project about '32-inch below the bot- 
tom of the plate and about °2-inch above it. Just above 
the plate the bushings have a vent hole about 0.04-inch 
in diameter to allow the escape of excess rubber as it rises 
in temperature and expands during vulcanization. After 
the bushings are assembled in the plate, they are all ground 
to the height of 0.510-inch. 

The operator cuts the raw rubber samples about 10% 
overweight and cures them in the mold between Holland 
cloth and smooth steel plates. Under these conditions the 
cured samples are well filled out and show no porosity for 
solid rubber recipes. If the press platens are truly flat, the 
samples have uniformity in size, thus reducing greatly one 
possible cause for variations in deflection results. 

Table 1 shows the consistency in deflection obtained 
from a well-mixed batch of rubber. The uniformity in 
average deflection obtained between cures was shown by 
three heats which had the average deflections of 87.56, 
&7.88, and 87.95 mils. 

TABLE |. DEFLECTION IN MILS OF RUBBER SAMPLES FROM ONE 


BATCH OF RUBBER COMPOUND CURED IN 16-CAVITY MOLD 
8 MINUTES AT 100 PSI. STEAM. (338°F.) 


88.5 88 88 87.5 
88.5 88 88 87.5 
88.5 88 88 87.5 
88.5 88 87.5 87.5 


Average 87.95 
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How to Treat Tensile Data of Rubber— 
I—Graphical Method' 


By Shigeo Kase 


Togawa Rubber Manufactory, Sumiyoshi, Osaka, Japan 





Data obtained in determining the tensile strength of 
rubber compounds has been considered to have a Gaussian 
or normal distribution. It has now been found that the fre- 
quency distribution of the tensile strength of rubber com- 
pounds is of the doubly exponential type through applica- 
tion of the extreme value theory . 

A practical technique for treating tensile strength data 
from this newly discovered distribution has been developed, 
and the essential factors are presented in this paper, which 
is Part | of a series of three papers. Part Il and Part III have 
already been published in the "Journal of Polymer Science." 





It is accepted that data vary among themselves no mat- 
ter how carefully and reasonably the experiment or test 
is performed under properly designed conditions. This 
fluctuation is ascribed to testing error and is considered to 
be unavoidable. The well-known concept of “precision” has 
been introduced to describe how well the individual test 
data of a series agree with each other. In rubber testing 
the fluctuation is so marked that those who undertake ten- 
sile tests of rubber compounds need to consider precision 
more than many other experimenters. 

It is the purpose of this paper to draw attention to this 
important matter by proposing, leaving aside theoretical 
rigorousness, a simple method of treating tensile strength 
data of rubber appropriate for practical, routine testing. 


On the Discarding of Data 


In the treatment of tensile data of rubber, it has been 
common practice to discard the discrepant datum under 
the assumption that some error in the procedure has caused 
it to be discrepant. Such a method allows subjective evalu- 
ation of tensile strength when it ought to be objective. 
Tensile strength then becomes of little significance in rub- 
ber technology as a scientific measure for compound develop- 
ment, for manufacturing control, or for determining a com- 
pound’s susceptibility to deterioration by oil, heat, weather- 
ing, and the like. 

Since the data discarding procedures are likely to lead 
to misunderstanding of the property or quality of rubber, 
more care must be taken with them. What is worse, their 


n J. Polymer Sci., 14, 77, 497 (1954); Part | Ibid., 14, 





use is misleading when the underlying frequency distribution 
of tensile strength is not normal. The cause of the discrep- 
ancy may be attributed incorrectly not to testing error, but 
to an inherent characteristic of the material being tested. 

The statistical rule most popular with experimenters is 
the Gaussian or normal distribution. Unfortunately this is 
sometimes contrary to observations on tensile strength of 
rubber, which has an empirical frequency curve possessing 
a long tail in the region of smaller tensile strengths. The 
author? has derived the mathematical form of the em- 
pirical distribution and found it to be far from normal. 
It seems that these conclusions, both experimental and 
theoretical, indicate non-normality of the distribution. If 
that is the case, there will be no room for advocating dis- 
carding procedures to neglect the so-called discrepant data 
without careful consideration, except, of course, for gross 
mistakes. 

In relation to these points of view, the following quota- 
tions will be of interest. 

“There has always been considerable conjecture in the 
rubber industry as to whether a particular specimen is 
representative of the vulcanizate. The tendency has been 
to regard specimens having the highest values for stress 
at failure as being typical of the inherent quality of the 
material, and other specimens as defective or ‘atypical. 


By statistical studies this concept was found to be 
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Fig. |. Special probability paper for estimating population 
mode, mean, and median of tensile strength of rubber by 
only five observed sample values 
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erroneous. The variations found in specimens from a 
single sheet of vulcanizate have been found to be, in 
large part, an inherent characteristic of the material rather 
than the result of variability in testing. Early in the program 
the specifications included an empirical statistical procedure 
for selecting typical specimens. This procedure was based 
on the dispersion of the values observed. Recent studies 
have shown that it is difficult to establish any statistically 
sound procedure for rejection of ‘atypical’ specimens.” * 

Referring to the difficulty observed in practice of a few 
extreme observations appearing to dominate the value of 
the mean, Fisher? once said as follows: 

“In these cases the rejection of extreme values is often 
advocated, and it may often happen that gross errors are 
thus rejected. As a statistical measure, however, the re- 
jection of observations is too crude to be defended; and 
unless there are other reasons for rejection than mere di- 
vergence from the majority, it would be more philosophical 
to accept these extreme values, not as gross errors, but as 
indications that the distribution of errors is not normal.” 

Is there not any sound rule for discarding the discrepant 
data in spite of Schade and Roth’s opinion? Is there any 
reasonable technique which necessitates no rejection as 
mentioned by Fisher? How can the tensile strength of 
rubber be evaluated with more accuracy? An attempt will 
be made to answer these questions in the following para- 
graphs, 


Special Probability Paper 

The frequency distribution of tensile strength of rubber 
was found to be of a doubly exponential type through 
application? of the extreme value theory. Should this theory 
be correct, the estimate of the mode® and standard devi- 
ation® is greatly facilitated by a probability paper designed 
for doubly exponential distribution. The sample values are 
arranged in decreasing order of magnitude and are plotted 
linearly against the cumulative frequencies: 


F — 1/(N + 1), 2/(N + J),..., N/(N + 1), 


in which N is the number of samples. The method of least 
squares may be used for the estimation of the mode and 
standard deviation. The quantity used for the cumulative 
relative frequency is recommended by Kimball.* One must 
be familiar with the difference between sample values and 
population parameters. Statistical theory visualizes the sta- 
tistics of a sample of a population of measurements as 
predictors or estimators of the true statistics of the total 
population. In general, these parameters are not known to 
the experimenters, who consequently secure sample values 
of the population and only estimate the population param- 
eters. 

The abscissa of the doubly exponential probability paper 
is graduated according to: 


y = — log, (— log, F). (1) 

The mode corresponds to y == O. 
Should N be 4, for example, the four necessary values 
of y from equation (1) would be y,; == —0.476, yo = 0.087, 
yz == 0.672, and y, == 1.500; and when N is 5, the five 


values would be y, == —0.583, yo = —0.094, y, = 0.367, 
y, == 0.903, and y;, = 1.702. 
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Hence the observed values of tensile strength arranged 
in order of decreasing magnitude are plotted as ordinates 
against the values of y, and the points should be scattered 
about a straight line. For the construction of the doubly 
exponential probability paper used to analyze the results with 
larger numbers of samples it is convenient to refer to a 
pamphlet’ tabulating the relation of equation (1) in detail 
and accompanied by an excellent introduction in which the 
utility of this sort of probability paper is outlined. 

We are able to estimate the mode, one of the parameters 
of doubly exponential distribution, roughly by inspection 
by determining the straight line by the method of least 
squares applied to the vertical differences between the line 
and the observed tensile strengths as plotted. The estimated 
mode is given as the reading of the ordinate at the point 
where the least square straight line crosses the vertical 
dotted line: 

Ymoa, — 9. 

The estimated mean value can also be graphically de- 

termined in the same manner: 


5 ee) J 


We would note that the slope of the least squares line 
enables the standard deviation to be determined approxi- 
mately. As the author has discused this point in the separate 
article,9 the details can be omitted beyond stating that the 
more gentle the slope of the straight line, the less the 
“scatter” of the tensile strengths around their mean. 


An Illustration with Remarks 

The above procedure is illustrated in Figure 1 by five 
values of the tensile strengths of vulcanized natural rubber 
which are the first group from 200 observations.2 This 
example is reasonable beacuse it can be considered that 
the use of any value obtained by random sampling results 
in an unbiased determination although it may be variable 
owing to sampling. The values are 192, 194, 174, 193, and 
166 kg/cm.?, respectively, and are plotted on the respective 
position shown by vertical solid lines of Figure 1. The 
graduation of the ordinate is arbitrary, being an arithmetic 
scale. 

The points seem to be scattered around the line, but this 
condition may be inevitable in case of a small sample size 
such as N = 5. The point, however, which is too discrepant 
to use to locate the straight line must be rejected. This 
practice is nothing more than the formulation of a criterion 
for rejection of extremes among the data which will satisfy 
not only Schade and Roth’s opinion, but also Fisher’s. 
There is, regrettably, no simple numerical basis for rejection 
of a point as in other graphical methods. 

If a rough straight line is drawn on the paper, the read- 
ing of the point where the straight line intersects with the 
dotted line (mode line) is about 191 kg/cm.?, and with the 


mean line about 182 kg/cm.*. The latter is nearly equal 
: ements in Methods of Stress-Strain Testing of 
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to the calculated mean value 183.8 kg cm.? and the value, 
181.0 kg cm.?, estimated as the mean for all 200 observa- 
tions. The former differs slightly from the mode, 187.2 
kg cm.*, thus estimated. It must be remembered that these 
differences may be more marked in accordance with the 
sampling, being, after all, restrictions or limitations of the 
sample testing. To avoid this, a larger sample size has to be 
tested for which the error of the sampling method will de- 
crease and finally disappear. 

Each random datum is considered to have equal inde- 
pendence insofar as the tensile strength follows the doubly 
exponential distribution. With this point of view, it can 
easily be concluded that it is rather unreasonable to take 
the median of the values for three or five specimens!" or 
disregard the extremes!! by assuming that the distribution 
of tensile strength of rubber is normal and ignoring the 
skewed nature of the distribution curve. Of course, when 
an estimate of population median is desired, the estimation 
is also performed with ease in this suggested procedure. 
The estimate is given as the reading of the ordinate of the 
point at which the fittted straight line crosses the vertical 
line assigned in proportion to the value of y obtained by 
the substitution of F == !2 in equation (1), y,,.4, == 0.367, 
or, for example, the line showing the center plotting position 
in Figure 1. 

This procedure may have some weak points. The uncer- 
tainties of graphical fitting and the possible lack of inde- 
pendence of successive values of the sample data are two 
possible faults. It seems that these do not detract from the 
above advantages in application to routine testing, quality 
control, and evaluation of rubber. 


Summary and Conclusions 


Little research has hitherto been concluded on the sta- 
tistical distribution of tensile strength of rubber, although 
the test is indispensable to the rubber technologist and use- 
ful for control purposes. It follows from this that there 
is no fixed view on the treatment of the data even though 
they seem to be regarded as an important tool in develop- 
ing rubber compounds. Having found the distribution to be 
doubly exponential under such circumstances, a practical 
technique for treating tensile strength data of rubber from 
this newly discovered distribution was desired. Without 
going into mathematical details the author has fulfilled this 
aim. Because any technical procedure in rubber testing, as 
in other tests, must be designed to yield a maximum of 
information with a minimum of cost and effort, this method 
is valuable since it results in an important economy in 
overall effort. 

As repeated above, this procedure assumes that the ob- 
served values of tensile strength of vulcanized rubber are 
distributed according to the doubly exponential distribution. 
However, it is believed that it is capable of application to 
other fracture phenomena, too, whose cause is explained 
by the existence of weakening flaws assumed to be dis- 
tributed at random in the body and assumed not to influ- 
ence One another in any way; for example, the dielectric 
strength of rubber sheet or bursting pressure of rubber hose. 

The author is indebted to Dr. H. Leverne Williams, of 
Polymer Corp., Ltd., for reading and revising the manu- 
script prior to publication. 
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onds of burning, after which time the stock 
was self-extinguishing. 


VAPOR IGNITION BEHAVIOR 
Sp = spontaneous ignition. 
S = ignited by a single spark. 


C = requred prolonged application or a series 
of sparks. 
U = unsustaining of flame. 


- vapors failed to ignite. 
PROPERTIES OF VAPORS 


Acidity of vapors was tested with alkacid papers. 
Odors which were characteristic were noted. 


Procedure E 

The apparatus has been found useful as a screening de- 
vice to select materials of greater flame resistance than a 
prescribed reference substance. Both the vertical and hori- 
zontal tests have been used for this purpose. (For example, 
in a program in which a material possessing greater resistance 
than a gum neoprene was sought, screening temperatures of 
850° C.—at which gum neoprene would just spontaneously 
ignite—and of 1000° C.—at which temperature all known 
stocks showed contact deterioration—were employed.) 

Data obtained from the application of the first four of the 
described procedures to five typical compounds are pre- 
sented in Table 2. 

Thus applied, Procedure A, the minimum bar tempera- 
ture for spontaneous ignition of the stock was approximately 
920° C. for neoprene and Geon 101; while for GR-S natural 
rubber and Hycar PA 21 it was about 815° C., as indicated 
by the data of the Vertical column of Table 2. 

Data for Procedure B occurred in the Horizontal column. 
Data for procedure C are given in the Vertical, Ash Free 
Length, and Unchanged Length columns. Data for Pro- 
cedure D are presented in the last column. 











Summary 


A method for evaluation of the flammability and flame 
resistance of polymer compositions has been described. 
Small samples requiring less than 0.5-gram of material 
have been employed. The test has been used to obtain 
information concerning ease of ignition, combustibility of 
the gases of decomposition, nature of the burning, propaga- 
tion of flame, and resistance of unconsumed polymer to 
decomposition by heat. The evaluation has been applied 
to raw polymers, vulcanized stocks, samples from fabricated 
articles, sponge, and a variety of stock loadings. 
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EDITORIALS 





RUBBER WORLD'S “Forward Look’ 


HE New Year is frequently used as the fitting time 
to launch new projects and plans as well as to make 
changes in existing projects, all aiming at forward prog- 
ress. In the first two months of 1955, RUBBER WorRLD 
is doing several things along these lines. 


With this issue, readers will note a number of changes 
in physical appearance, both inside and out. Advertising 
on the front cover is now permanently replaced by an 
editorial presentation, and the cover design is entirely 
new and different. 


In this connection, we want to extend thanks publicly 
to Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc., whose advertisement has 
occupied a position on our front cover for almost 25 
years. We deeply appreciate Cabot’s willingness to 
change from the front to the back cover so that we could 
modernize the appearance of our magazine in keeping 
with the best present practice in business journalism. 


The inside pages of RUBBER WorRLD have been 


changed to incorporate some new, and we trust pleasing. 
examples of layout and typography, while continuing the 
high quality and timeliness of the editorial material pre- 
sented. 


Although the Plastics Technology section which start- 
ed 10 years ago appears as usual in RUBBER WORLD this 
month, it will appear in February in an enlarged and 
greatly improved form. The results of the research we 
recently conducted among our readers made a notable 
contribution to this deveiopment. 


The growth of both the rubber and plastics fields dur- 
ing the past 10 years has been phenomenal, hence our 
decision to devote greater and more intensive editorial 
attention to them both. 


These changes and innovations are only the beginning 
of a series of editorial improvements which will make 
their debut in RUBBER WorRLD in 1955 and beyond in 
keeping with the “Forward Look.” 


The Disposal Debate Is Next 


HE long road “to determine and formulate a pro- 
gram for disposal to private industry by sale or 
lease of the government-owned synthetic rubber pro- 
ducing facilities,” as stated in the Rubber Act of 1948. 
may be approaching an end with the submission to the 
Congress by the Rubber Facilities Disposal Commission 
this month of its recommendations for disposal to private 
industry of these plants. 


The Congressional debate on these recommendations 
is expected to be concerned primarily with money or 
sales price, monopoly considerations, international re- 
lations, and national security. 


Rep. Carl Vinson of Georgia and his House Armed 
Services committee will handle the disposal plan in that 
House and should find it acceptable since adequate 
national security provisions have been made. 


January, 1955 


The Senate Banking and Currency committee will 
examine the Commission’s report, but the important 
figure in the Senate debate will be majority leader 
Lyndon Johnson, active in rubber legislation since °47. 
His main concern has been monopoly aspects. 


It is felt that the Democrats in the Congress, having 
succeeded in writing into the Disposal Act most of their 
demands in 1953, will view the Commission's plan 
quite objectively. Their preoccupation with the monopoly 
problem should be aided by the recent court decision 
dismissing the government’s case on conspiracy and re- 
straint of trade against E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
United States Rubber Co., and General Motors Corp. 
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Optimistic Outlook Noted at SPI Film, 


Sheeting & Coated Fabrics Conference 


The fifth annual Plastic Film, Sheeting 
& Coated Fabrics Conference, held at the 
Hotel Commodore, New York, N. Y., 
December 7-8, under the sponsorship of 
the Society of the Plastics Industry, Inc., 
was a highly successful meeting at which 
a new high of 526 registrations was set. 
Both speakers and the audience displayed 
a confident attitude toward the continued 
expansion of this branch of the plastics 
industry, in marked contrast to the previ- 
ous Conference in December, 1952, when 
misapplications, declining sales, and the 
lack of quality standards all contributed 
to a gloomy outlook. 

Built around the theme of “Quality 
Products Through Research and Stand- 
ards.” the two-day meeting stressed the 
belief that the Vinyl Film Standard, CS192- 
53, has created nationwide retail coopera- 
tion and increased consumer acceptance 
of film and sheeting. The technical, com- 
mercial, and general papers presented dur- 
ing the morning and luncheon sessions of 
the meeting all displayed the belief that 
the plastics film and sheeting industry 
has now reached maturity. 

Arrangements for the Conference were 
handled by a 14-man committee headed 
by J. S. Bruskin, Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co. 


TUESDAY MORNING, DECEMBER 7 


Bernard Mittman, Elm Coated Fabrics 
Co., presided over the morning session and 
formally opened the Conference. In his 
remarks Mr. Mittman noted that the past 
year has been a memorable one for the 
film and sheeting industry, and the ex- 
pansion in the future will depend on ad- 
herence to the principle expressed by the 
Conference theme. 

William T. Cruse, SPI executive vice 
president, was introduced and _ spoke 
briefly on the pioneering role of the film 
and sheeting industry in the plastics field, 
in that it has been the first to recognize 
its mistakes and take effective measures to 
correct them by self-discipline and em- 
phasis on quality products. 

Four papers were presented during this 
session, as follows: 

“Trends in the Use of. Woven Saran 
Fabrics,” Grant W. Cheney, Dow Chem- 
ical Co., Midland, Mich. 

The manufacture, processing, and ap- 
plications of saran monofilament fabrics 
were described, with special emphasis on 
their use for insect screening, auto seat 
covers and interior upholstery, and furni- 
ture upholstery. While the fabrics possess 
outstanding wearing qualities, comfort, 
and style, they suffer from the following 
disadvantages and limitations: too much 
shrinkage for some applications; insuffi- 
cient light stability for some uses; static 


electricity build-up; and noticeable odor. 
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A newly developed polymer is expected 
to overcome these deficiencies to a marked 
extent. 

“Mixed Plasticizers in Vinyl Chloride 
Resins,” L. H. Wartman, Bakelite Co., 
Bound Brook, N. J. 

A method was given for predicting 
certain properties of vinyl compounds con- 
taining more than one plasticizer. Experi- 
nental results indicate the method to 
predict brittle temperature, SPI volatility, 
plasticizer rub-off, and nitrocellulose mar- 
ring. These properties are related to the 
concentrations of the individual plasticizers 
and the values of each property in com- 
pounds made with the individual plasti- 
cizers. 

“Extruded and Cast Vinyl Film,” James 
M. Black, Reynolds Metal Co., Gary, Ind. 

The properties of extruded and cast 
vinyl films were compared, and a descrip- 
tion was given of the manufacturing 
operations and equipment requirements for 
each film type. Extruded vinyl film cur- 
rently takes a small part of the film 
market and is made with both flat and 
circular extrusion dies for maximum widths 
of 90 and 160 inches, respectively. Cast 
films are made by drum casting for thin 
gages, and belt casting for thicker gages. 
Casting is best applied with low-viscosity 
compounds; while extrusion is better with 
the more viscous formulations. 

“Vinyl Coating, Dispersions vs. Calen- 
dering.” deForest Lott, Textileather Divi- 
sion, General Tire & Rubber Co., Toledo, 
O. 

Detailed comparative data were given 
on the equipment requirements, process- 
ing, and applications of calendered and 
coated films. The opinion was expressed 
that the ultimate in equipment set-up at 
present is a calender to handle the major 
work volume and backed up by one or 
two spreaders to take care of short runs 
and development work. 


4 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON, DECEMBER 

This session began with a luncheon pre- 
sided over by Mr. Bruskin. Featured 
speaker at the luncheon was J. G. David- 
son, Union Carbide & Carbon Corp., who 
described the “Background and Growth 
of Vinyl Plastics.” Dr. Davidson gave an 
interesting talk on the early history of 
vinyl development at Mellon Institute and 
Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Co., with 
particular emphasis on product develop- 
ment which was retarded because the 
plastic was tested in terms of then-known 
materials. Film and sheeting production 
takes approximately 70% of current total 


vinyl resin manufacture. Production of 
vinyl film and sheeting, now estimated 
at 310,000,000 pounds annually, is ex- 


pected to reach the 450,000,000-pound 


level by 1959, 


Following his talk, Dr. Davidson wa 
presented with a silver tray by the SP| 
in appreciation of his leadership in the 
development of vinyls. 

The balance of the session comprise; 
the following two papers: 

“Industrial and Agricultural Applica 
tions of Vinyl Film and Sheeting,” Eli A 
Haddad, Monsanto Chemical Co., Spring. 
field, Mass. 

This paper reviewed developments dur- 
ing the past few years in evolving specifi 
formulations of flexible vinyl films for 
use in the agricultural and industrial fields 
These applications include silage covers 
horticultural covers, shading media, an 
greenhouse bench liners; pressure-sensitive 
electrical tapes: insulation batting liner 
and barriers; and covers for cotton bales 

“How Vinyl Film Quality Standards 
Can Contribute to Industry Growth,” F 
Raymond Corey, Harvard University 
Cambridge, Mass. 

The percentage growth of vinyl has far 
outstripped the percentage growth of the 
general markets which these products 
share with other materials. Further growth 





of vinyls depends on the development of| 


new 


film standard is a great step forward. but 
covers only the film and not its fabrica- 
tion, styling, and other product qualities 
Such quality standards are needed for 
each type of end-product and will prevent 
spreading blame on plastics from one type 
of product to another. 

WEDNESDAY MORNING, DECEMBER 8 

Five papers were presented during the 
morning session presided over by M. I 


Briscoe. The B. F. Goodrich Co. The 
papers follow: 
“Laminating Techniques,” Vernon 


Pierce, Kaykor Industries Division, Kaye- 
Tex Mfg. Co., Yardville, N. J. 


uses and end-products to provide | 
the needed market expansion. The viny! | 








The advantages, disadvantages, and ap- | 


plications of the various laminating meth- 
ods suitable for viryl film and sheeting 
were discussed in detail. These methods 
include calendering, laminating between 
pressure rolls, press laminating, and Roto- 
curing. 

“Application and Potential of Rigid 
Vinyl Sheets,” Lee Kuhn, Firestone Plas- 
tics Co., Pottstown, Pa. 

The compositions, methods of produc- 
tion, properties, and end-uses of unplas- 
ticized PVC, and vinyl chloride polymer 
and copolymer rigid sheets were described 
and discussed. Selection of the proper 
resin for the manufacture of rigid sheets 
is generally more critical than for flexible 
sheets since the resin content is higher 
and, accordingly, has a greater effect on 
the processing and finished properties. 

“Growth of Vinyl Plastics in the Wall 
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Covering Field,” A. G. Whyte, U. S. 
Plywood Corp. 

This paper reviewed the vinyl wall cov- 
ering field, including coated paper, coated 
cloth, top printed vinyls, pigmented cov- 
erings, and reverse coated and printed 
vinyl sheeting. Advantages of these prod- 
ucts include: can be hung easily; has re- 
sistance to tear when applying; can be 
double cut; can be rehung if the first 
installation is not right; and gives pro- 
fessional effects even when hung by an 
amateur. 

“New Film Forming Materials,” E. J. 
Koch, Olin Film Division, Olin Mathieson 
Chemical Corp., New Haven, Conn. 

The different plastic packaging materials 
were discussed, and it was pointed out 
that the search for a “universal” packaging 
film is a contradictory endeavor because 
different applications require different per- 
formance characteristics. General proper- 
ties suitable for most applications include 
transparency, durability, purity, ability to 
be handled by packaging equipment, print- 


ability, non-flammability, and chemical 
inertness. 
“Vinyl Applications in Automobiles,” 


H. V. Beckerleg, Fisher Body Division, 
General Motors Corp., Detroit, Mich. 

Automotive requirements for vinyl coat- 
ed fabrics stress the need of durability, 
appearance, and ease of fabrication. Coat- 
ed fabrics are preferred to unsupported 
film because of better low-temperature 
properties and better retention of proper- 
ties upon aging. The backing fabrics in 
use include knitted jerseys, broken twills, 
sateens, soft-filled sheetings, and drills. 
Shortcomings of the vinyl coated fabrics 
for auto use include lack of color matching 
between lots; retained internal tension 
in rolls; inconsistency in stretch properties 
of knitted fabric types; plasticizer migra- 
tion: inconsistency in surface friction prop- 
erties; squeak characteristics; staining; and 
discomfort in hot weather. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, DECEMBER 8 


Fred Strauss, Harte & Co., presided 
over the luncheon meeting and introduced 
the featured speaker, Robert S. Wilson, 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 

Discussing “Selling—The Trigger to 
Prosperity,” Mr. Wilson declared that im- 
provements in selling techniques must 
keep ahead of advances in production 
methods. Salesmanship should be built 
into a product, rather than superimposed 
on a product after it has been manufac- 
tured. Instead of returning to the old- 
fashioned methods of selling, sales tech- 
niques must aim at making the customer 
want the product because it fills his need. 
A company’s sales effort must be in- 
tegrated and made “professional” in na- 
ture if it is to keep abreast of market 
advances, the speaker concluded. 

A surprise following Mr. Wilson’s talk 
was the presentation to him by the SPI of 
a silver tray in token of his efforts in the 
field of selling. 

J. R. Price, Bakelite Co., spoke on 
“Progress Report and 1955 Vinyl Film 
Standards Program.” Mr. Price reviewed 
developments during the past year of the 
vinyl film quality standards program and 
plans for greater publicity and promotion 
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during the coming year. The main target 
of this planned program will be the con- 
sumer in order to stimulate public use 
of the industry standard as a_ yardstick 
when he is buying vinyl film products. 

The effects of this promotion drive on 
the consumer and, through him, on the 
vinyl film processor, fabricator, and re- 
tailer were illustrated by a dramatic skit, 
“The Vinyl Film Standard Key,” played 
by a cast of professional actors. 


The Conference closed with a brief ad- 
dress by John J. O’Connell, of Consoli- 
dated Molded Products Corp. and SPI 
president. After a review of the Confer- 
ence program and highlights, Mr. O’Con- 
nell called for a program of organization 
and self-disciplining by the film and sheet- 
ing industry, in conjunction with a pro- 
gram aimed at educating the consumer 
to demand quality in the industry’s prod- 
ucts. 


SPE January Conference Program; 


Sections Report on Meetings 


The program has been announced for 
the forthcoming technical conference of 
the Society of Plastics Engineers to be 
held at Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. J., 
January 19-21. Expected to be the most 
complete and well-rounded program to 
date, it will cater to the interests of tech- 
nologists engaged in all phases of the 
plastics industry. Attendance of nearly 
2,000 is anticipated. 

Highlights will include nine symposia 
on complex technical problems, as deter- 
mined by a canvas of the Society’s mem- 
bership. The symposia will cover such 
subjects as reinforced plastics, fluorocar- 
bons, polyethylene, temperature controls, 


tooling. molding. quality control, and 
research. 
Presentation of more than 60 papers 


by a panel of experts. with an average of 
'2-hour allotted to the reading and answer- 
ing of questions on each paper, will be 


accomplished by employing three sep- 
arate meeting rooms simultaneously. 
Featured also are an address by Brig- 


adier General C. J. Bondley, Director of 
Material, Strategic Air Command; an ex- 
hibit by the Delaware Valley Reinforced 
Plastics Council of typical products man- 
ufactured by member companies; door 
prizes representative of plastics products, 
the chief prize being a 14-foct plastic-fiber- 
glass boat; and an extensive program for 
ladies, including luncheons, fashion shows, 
a tour of the Lenox China factory, and 
a musical show. 

A schedule of events for the symposia 
follows: 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, JANUARY 19 


SESSION A—FLUOROCARBON PANEL 


MOobpERATOR, GEORGE KOCH, 
OAK ENGINEERING 


“Properties and Characteristics of ‘Kel 
F,” Jules Jupa, M. W. Kellogg Co. 

“Molding and Fabrication of Polymono- 
chlorotrifluoroethylene,” Wm. Campbell, 
U. S. Gasket. 

“Molding and Fabricating of Polytetra- 
fluoroethylene,”’ C. M. Hobson, U. S. 
Gasket. 

“Fluorolubes, Lower Molecular Weight 
Polymers of Chlorotrifluoroethylene,” L. 
S. Bovier, C. I. Gochenour, E. A. Belmore, 
C. F. Baranauckas, Hooker Electro-Chem- 
ical Co, 


“Physical Properties of ‘Teflon’ Tetra- 
fluoroethylene Resin,” R. C. Doban, C. 
Sperati. B. W. Sandt, E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc. 


SESSION B 


LIGHTBODY, 
LABORATORY 


MODERATOR, A. 

U. S. NAVAL ORDNANCE 

“International Standards Organization,” 
Robert Burns, Bell Laboratories, Inc. 

“Quality Control,” Warren Purcell, Rath 
& Strong. 

“Feasibility of Reinforcing Pre-stressed 
Concrete with Fiber Glass Tension Mem- 
bers,” W. M. Angas, Princeton University. 

“Significance of Heat Distortion Tem- 
perature Measurements in the Evaluation 
of Thermoplastics,” J. J. Gouza, Rohm & 
Haas Co. 

“Selection of Plastic Materials for Re- 
frigerators,” Wm. Gobeille, American Mo- 
tor Car Co. 


SESSION (C 


MopERATOR, Mario J. PETRETTI, 
CAMFIELD FIBRE GLAss PLastics, INC. 


“Plastics in the Atomic Energy Pro- 
gram,” Oscar Sisman, Oak Ridge National 
Laboratory. 

“Mold Erosion Using Radioactive Tracer 
Techniques,” A. P. Landall, General Elec- 
tric Co. 

“Moiding Granulated Wood,” 
Brockschmidt, Plastics Engineering. 

“Fast Cycle Injection Molding of Low- 
Cost Fiber Filled Compounds,” Alde Sim- 
mons, Plymouth Industrial Products Co. 

“Paper Plastics Combinations,” V. T. 
Stannett and E. C. Jahn, N. Y. State 
University. 


K.. 


THURSDAY MORNING, JANUARY 20 
SESSION A 


MODERATOR, GEORGE W. MartTIN, 
Noma Lites, INC. 


“Reinforcement of Silicone Rubber with 
Teflon,” G. S. Irby, G-E. 

“Compounding with PVC Using the 
Powder Mix Technique,” A. M. Medoro, 
Auburn Button Works. 

“Dry Blend Compounding of PVC Res- 
ins,” O. L. Law and W. Q. Gordon, Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co. 

“Laminates for Printed Circuits,” Nor- 
man Skow, Synthane Corp. 
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“Asbestos Reinforced Plastic Manufac- 
turing & Design Techniques,” Wm. Bra- 
ham. Zenith Plastics. 


SESSION B—CONTROLS PANEL 


MODERATOR, SAUL BLITZ. 
Tico PLastics, INC. 


“General Principles of Mold Tempera- 
ture Control,” Paul A. West. Sterling, Inc. 

“Mold Design for Effective Tempera- 
ture Control,” C. H. Whitlock. C. H. Whit- 
lock Associates. 

“Effect of Mold Temperature upon the 
Behavior of Thermoplastic Materials,” 
Gordon Thayer. Dow Chemical Co. 

“Instrumentation Keeps Pace with Plas- 
tics Development,” R. A. Schoenfeld. In- 
struments Division, Barber Colman Co. 

“Plastic Pipe.” Wes Larson, DeBell & 
Richardson. 


SESSION C 


MODERATOR, RICHARD B. BISHOP, 
FOsTER GRANT Co. 


Technical Advisory Committee, W. O. 
Bracken, chairman, Hercules Powder Co. 

Educational Committee, J. W. Lindau. 
III, chairman, Southern Plastics. Inc. 

“Application of the Principles of the 
Plastics Industry,” E. F. Schumacher, du 
Pont. 

“Trends in the Plastics Industry,” Her- 
man Zabel, Roger Williams Tech. & Eco- 
nomic Services. 

“What the Plastic Engineer Can Do for 
Your Company,” Louis Rahm. Princeton. 

Educational Committee Activities, J. W. 
Lindau, III. 

JANUARY 20 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON, 


SESSION A 


MODERATOR, RICHARD H. BRUCE, 
BAKELITE Co. 


“Compounding and Processing Copoly- 
mer Styrene Resins for the Manufacture 
of Tough Rigid Plastics,” K. K. Fligor and 
R. J. McCutcheon, Goodyear. 

“Vacuum Forming,” E. Bowman Strat- 
ton, Auto Vac. 

“Modern Applications for Modified Sty- 
rene Sheet,” Robert Hrudka. Campco Divi- 
sion, Chicago Molded Products Co. 

“Recent Advances with Isocyanates Base 


Resins,” Irving Katz, North American 
Aviation. 
“Applications for Epoxy Resins,” J. 


Formo and L. Bolstad, Minneapolis Hon- 
eywell Regulator Co. 


SESSION B 


MODERATOR, ISLYN THOMas, 
Newark Die Co. 

“Plastics for Aircraft Tooling,” 
jamin Sokol. Republic Aviation. 

“Engineering of Mold Design,” Wayne 
Pribble. Pribble Products. 

“Electroformed Molds for Plastics,” W. 
J. B. Stokes. Stokes Trenton. 


STEEI 


“Selection of Materials in Mold Con- 


Ben- 


Too! PANEI 


struction.” G. E. Brumbach. Carpenter 
Steel; Jack Morrison, Detroit Mold Eng.: 
Hugo C. Becker, Crucible; and S. G. 


Fletcher, Latrobe. 
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SESSION C 


MODERATOR, STANLEY BINDMAN, 
JAMISON PLastTic Corp. 


“An Evaluation of Dry Offset as a 
Method of Decorating,” David Putnam, 
Markem Machinery. 

“Color, Paint, and Plastic,” 
Parks. Logo. Inc. 

“A New Method of Studying the Out- 
door Exposure Resistance of Plastics,” W. 
F. Bartoe. Rohm & Haas. 

“Eighteen Successful Years of High- 
Pressure Hot-Water Process Heating in 
Plastics Plant.” E. G. Hansen. J. O. Ross 
Engineering. 


Lloyd E. 


Fripay MorNING, JANUARY 21 
SESSION A—REINFORCED PLASTICS PANEL 


MoperaAtTorR, I. M. ScorT, 
WINNER MEG. Co. 


“Design Considerations in the Use of 
Reinforced Plastics,” H. L. Darby, Winner 
Mfg. 

“Properties and Uses of Reinforced 
Plastics and Other Related Materials,” Ed- 
ward Colwick, Winner Mfg. 

“Sandwich Panels Assembly Construc- 
tion and Uses,” Arthur Douglas, Winner 
Mfg. 

“Reinforced Plastics and Other Related 
Materials,” Thomas Scheirer, Winner Mfg. 
Co. 

“Factors Affecting Production Tooling 
for Reinforced Plastic Components,” S. 
Fingerhut, P. Levy, J. Marzicola, O. Silver- 
wood. G. Stamos. Zenith Plastics. 

“Development of Test Requirements for 
Container Grade Reinforced Plastics,” J. 
W. Case. Navy Bureau of Ordnance. 


SESSION B 


MODERATOR, E. W. CRONIN, 
HERCULES POWDER 


“Stock Thermocouples, Pressure Gages 
and Rupture Disks for Use on Plastic 
Extruders,” E. C. Bernhardt. du Pont. 

“Runnerless Molding.” Ernest Moslo, 
Moslo Machinery Co. 

“Temperature and Pressure Measure- 
ments in the Heating Cylinder.” C. E. 
Beyer. Dow. 

“Temperature Variation in the Heating 
Cylinder,” R. B. Dahl. Dow. 

“The Design of Heating Cylinders,” R. 
B. McKee. Dow. 


SESSION C 


MODERATOR, FRANK W. REINHART, 
NATIONAL BUREAU OF STANDARDS 


“Coefficient of Friction of Steel on Tef- 
lon Tetrafluoroethylene Resin,” J.B. 
Thompson, O. C. Turrell, B. W. Sandt. 
du Pont. 

“Heat Bonding of ‘Teflon’ Tetrafluoro- 
ethylene Resin,” P. J. Wayne and W. M. 
Bruner, du Pont. 

“Welding and Fiame Spraying of Plas- 
tics.” J. A. Neumann, American Agile 
Corp. 

“Engineering Applications of Silicone 
Rubber,” S. K. Moxness. Moxness Tool. 

“The Importance of Market Develop- 
ment in the Promotion of Product Appli- 
cation and Sales,” R. E. Brannan, Bakelite 
Co. 


FripAy AFTERNOON, JANUARY 21 


SESSION A-—POLYETHYLENE PANEI 


MODERATOR, WALTER F. OELMAN, 
STANDARD MOLDING CorpP. 


“Will the Polyethylene Gamble Pay 
Off?” Ed. Childs, Monsanto Chemica! Co 

“Molding Polyethylene for Quality.” R. 
E. Dunham, Owens Illinois Glass Co. 

“Progress in Polyethylene,” J. E. Brister, 
Bakelite. 

“What Makes the Sale?” Chas. Harper, 
Sears Roebuck Co. 


SESSION B—RESEARCH SYMPOSIUM 


MOopDERATOR, BRYCE MAXWELL, PRINCETON 


“Pressure Inside Mold during Molding 
of Phenolics,” J. M. Rausch, Bell Tele- 
phone. 

“Calculation of Rolls Separating Force 
in Calendering and Milling,” F. D. Dexter 
and D. I. Marshall. Bakelite. 

“Solids Conveying in Extruders,” U. H. 
Darnell and E. A. J. Moe, du Pont. 

“Corona Properties in Insulating Mate- 
rials,” W. T. Starr, G-E. 


Reports from Sections 


La Belle Addresses Philadelphia 


Section 


John La Belle. president of SPE. dis- 
cussed the problems confronting the rap- 
idly expanding plastics industry in an 
address before 90 members of the So- 
ciety’s Philadelphia Section, meeting at 
Franklin Institute, Philadelphia, Pa., No- 
vember 23. The industry must strengthen 
its Own position as a defense against the 
parasitic encroachment and possible ab- 
sorption by other industries seeking to 
cash in on the phenomenal growth of 
consumer demand, this speaker warned 
his audience. 

Citing the steel industry’s rumored en- 
trance into the plastic pipe field as one 
example of this encroachment, he warned 
that more complete data on plastic char- 
acteristics were needed by plastics pro- 
ducers, as well as an expanded training 
program for technical men qualified to 
carry the responsibility of proper applica- 
tion in industries such as aircrafts, auto- 
motive, and electrical. 

Mr. La Belle, who is director of sales 
of the petrochemical division of Foster 
Grant Co., also complimented the April 
10, 1954, issue of Business Week which 
reviewed the growth of the plastics in- 
dustry from 1922 to 1953, estimating 
the number of U. S. companies now en- 
gaged in plastics manufacture at 5,000 
and the number of workers employed at 
more than 200,000. Seventy-one colleges 
are currently giving courses in_ plastics, 
Mr. La Belle said. 

Preceding him on the rostrum 
William Bracken, Hercules Powder Co., 
who reported on the preparations being 
made for the forthcoming Atlantic City 
SPE Conference, January 19-21. He esti- 
mated that 2,500 will attend, including 
500 women. Principal speaker at the con- 
clave will be Brig. Gen. C. J. Bondley, 
Jr.. of the U. S. Air Force Strategic Air 
Command. 
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New Officers at New York 


The New York Section celebrated an- 
other year of expansion at its annual 
Christmas party on December 15 at the 
Gotham Hotel, New York, N. Y. The 
gala affair included a cocktail hour, din- 
ner, and an elaborate entertainment pro- 
gram, all of which were enjoyed by a 
record attendance of 150 members and 
guests. As in the past, Saul Blitz, Tico 
Plastics, Inc., handled arrangements for 
the party. 

Harold H. Schwartz, Empire Brushes, 
Inc. presided over a brief business ses- 
sion following the dinner and introduced 
the new Section officers and directors for 
the coming year, as follows: president, G. 
Palmer Humphrey, R. C. Molding, Inc.; 
vice president, Arthur S. Jacobs, Augusta 
Plastics, Inc.; secretary-treasurer, Guy A. 
Martinelli, Sylvan Plastics, Inc.; national 
director, Stanley Bindman, Jamison Plas- 
tics Corp.; and local directors (for three- 
year terms), George W. Leaf, Leaf Plastics, 
Inc.; Herbert J. Weber, Rotuba Extruders, 
Inc.; and Alan K. Zimmerman, Monsanto 
Chemical Co. 

Mr. Schwartz thanked the outgoing of- 
fiers, directors, and committee chairmen 
for their work during the past year. Ap- 
preciation was also expressed by Mr. Hum- 
phrey. who presented a gift to Mr. 
Schwartz as a token of the Section’s esteem 
for his service. 

A total of 10 plastic table favors was 
distributed to each person attending the 
party, and the evening concluded with a 
drawing for some 30 door prizes donated 
by member companies. 


Reinforced Plastics Group Meets 


The regular dinner-meeting of the Re- 
inforced Plastics Group of the New York 
Section took place on December | at Mc- 
Ginnis’ Restaurant. Approximately 45 
members and guests attended the meet- 
ing, which featured talks on “A Survey of 
Standards in the Plastics Industry,” by 
Gordon M. Kline, National Bureau of 
Standards, and “Micro-Balloons,” by R. P. 
Courtney, Bakelite Co. 

Dr. Kline discussed the need of stand- 
ards in the plastics industry, and the work 
being done by the various technical so- 
cieties, federal government branches, and 
trade organizations toward such standard- 
ization. Mr. Courtney gave a brief talk 
on Micro-Balloons, which are hollow beads 
of phenolic resin for use in the manufac- 
ture of core materials. 


Newark Section Yule Dinner 


Two-hundred members and guests at- 
tended the annual Christmas dinner and 
dance of the Newark Section, SPE, held 
in the main ballroom of the Military Park 
Hotel, Newark, N. J., December 8. A 
program of entertainment, distribution of 
gifts, and the announcement of the group's 
new officers for 1955 were also on the 
evening’s agenda. 

The slate of elected candidates included 
William Willert, Frank W. Egan & Co.. 
president; Don Biklen, Orangeburg Mfg. 
Co., Inc., vice president; Robert Hoehn, 
Mack Molding Co.. secretary-treasurer; 
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John Lombardi, Emhart Mfg. Co., direc- 
tor; Edward Soules, Detroit Mold Engi- 
neering Co., director; and Robert Bart- 
lett, Natvar Corp., director. Peter W. 
Simmons, Dow Chemical Co., was elected 
a national director. 

Retiring officers are Joseph Bonanno, 
Lionel Corp., president; Milt Sanders, 
Bloomfield Molding Co., director; Wally 
Gryce, Louis Marx Co., director; and 
Kirby Preston, Celluplastics, Inc., director. 


Ontario Section Hears Young 


Some designs of refrigerators are being 
built with up to 20 pounds of plastic mate- 
rials per unit, C. B. Young, manager of 
the appliance engineering section of Cana- 
dian Westinghouse Co., Ltd., told the 
Ontario Section, SPE, meeting at the St. 
Regis Hotel, Toronto, Ont., Canada, No- 
vember 16, in an address on “Plastics 
in the Appliance Industry.” 

The application of plastics to the man- 
ufacture of appliances first began in 1905 
with the hand-iron, he said, and since then 
it has paralleled the expansion of the plas- 
tics industry itself. First used in strictly 
functional parts such as fuse blocks and 
terminal boards, plastics now offer a 
greater diversification in styling and allow 
model changes with minimum expense by 
the use of decorative inserts, Mr. Young 
asserted. 

Viewing the future, he saw great prom- 
ise in the use of reinforced plastics for 
appliances, but felt that the obstacle to 
this development was that the volume of 
Canadian goods sold was insufficient to sup- 
port large tooling expenditures. For exam- 
ple, he pointed out that of the 488,000 
refrigerators sold in Canada in 1953, 220,- 
000 had been imported. 


Buffalo Section Hears Richardson 


The Buffalo Section, SPE, was addressed 
by L. D. Richardson, of Eutectic Welding 
Alloys Corp., Flushing, N. Y., on the topic 
of “Repair of Molds and Equipment by 
Welding Techniques.” at a meeting held 
November 19. Citing specific examples and 
types of welding joints used in repair work, 
he pointed out that the type of welding rod 
used should match the type of working the 
metal received during fabrication, such as 
oil, water, air hardening, hot working, or 
high-speed steel. 

Any tool can be welded, he said, and 
only economy governs the feasibility. A 
movie tracing the beginnings of Eutectic’s 
products was shown, along with slides de- 
picting successful techniques for forming 
joints. 


Corwin Addresses Texas Section 


The South Texas Section meeting in 
Houston, November 17, was addressed by 
John F. Corwin, Koppers Co., Inc., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., on new uses for polystyrene. 
He pointed out that “Fibertuff” polysty- 
rene could be used for strong, rigid parts 
where resistance to distortion by heat or 
to cold flow is essential, and “Expandable 
Polystyrene” can be foamed to shape for 
insulation, packaging, and structural appli- 
cations. Slides were shown to _ illustrate 
the lecture. 


Schedule West Coast 
Plastics Exposition, April 6-10 


The 1955 World Plastics Fair & Trade 
Exposition will be held in Los Angeles, 
Calif., April 6-10, according to Consoli- 
dated Advertising Directors, planner of the 
show. More than 25,000 business men, 
including 4,000 key purchasers of plastics 
products, materials, and equipment, have 
been invited to participate in the exhibi- 
tion, the West’s first major plastics fair. 
Sale of plastics in the West is reported to 
have reached the billion-dollar-a-year level, 
and it is hoped that the fair will provide a 
convenient meeting place for buyer, seller, 
and consumer. 

The day sessions will be open exclusively 
to industrial and trade attendance the first 
three days. Night sessions and those of 
the closing two days are open to the 
public, and a consumer audience of more 
than 75,000 is expected to witness the ex- 
hibits of products and appliances for 
home use, toys, sporting goods, apparel, 
and artwares. 

The Western Toy & Sundry Association 
plans mass displays of American and for- 
eign toys, games, and juvenile products. 
Manufacturers of plastic toys have been 
invited to submit display material. All 
toys will be screened on the basis of de- 
sign, craftsmanship, and successful appli- 
cation of plastics. 

The managing director of Consolidated 
Advertising Directors, 8762 Holloway Dr., 
Los Angeles 46, Calif., is Philip M. Kent. 
Assisting him on the Exposition’s advisory 
board are Jesse H. Day. Ohio University; 
Austin Herbst, Minnesota Mining & Mfg. 
Co.; Samuel S. Oleesky, Micronics, Inc.; 
Frederick M. Rea, Western Plastics Mag- 
azine; and Carl Shaefer, Foreign Trade 
Assn. of Southern California. The techni- 
cal committee includes S. O. Bender, 
Industrial News; Felix C. Karas, Mesa 
Plastics; Rubin Klinger, Molders Service 
Co.; Thornton Ladd, architect; Charles 
D. Maddrell, FTASC; and also Herbert 
H. Pierce, of Pan American World Air- 
ways. 

A 10-page illustrated, colored brochure 
giving a complete description of the Ex- 
position, stating its purposes and providing 
information on submission of applications 
of company exhibition space, has been 
published and is available by writing Con- 
solidated Advertising Directors. 


Commercial Standard 
Amendment 


Commercial Standard CS192-53, 
eral Purpose Vinyl Film, paragraph 
has been amended, according to the Com- 
modity Standards Division, Office of Tech- 
nical Services, United States Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. The 
sentence, “Whenever the hallmark is 
shown on vinyl film, the hallmark shall 
state the gage of the film on which it is 
applied,” has been added to clarify the 
text, as had been suggested by several pro- 
ducers and distributors of the general 
purpose vinyl film. 
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* Meetings and Reports * 











Extensive Program Features Rubber and Plastics, 


The Rubber & Plastics Division of the 


American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers held a two-day meeting in New 
York, N. Y., at the Hotel Statler on 


December 2 and 3, as a part of the annual 
meeting of the parent Society. The four 
half-day technical sessions consisted of 
two sessions in the form of a symposium 
on “Vibration and Impact Isolators” and 
a two-session symposium on the “Engi- 
neering Properties of Plastics Materials.” 
Abstracts of the papers given before the 
technical sessions are presented in this 
report. Preprints of nine of these papers 
have been prepared and are available from 
the Society headquarters, 29 W. 39th St., 
New York 18, N. Y., at 5S0¢ each, where 
the paper number is indicated. 


Committee Meeting 


At a luncheon meeting of the executive, 
advisory, and general committees of the 
Division on December 3, Allen Gifford, 
Lord Mfg. Co., presided and, after re- 
porting on the activities of the Division 
during 1954, introduced the incoming chair- 
man, Gordon B. Thayer, Dow Chemical 
Co. The 1955 Division secretary is R. G. 
Seaman, RUBBER WORLD. 

Mr. Gifford explained that a new or- 
ganizational chart of the executive and 
other committees of the Division has been 
prepared. Of even greater importance had 
been the organization and outlining of 
the duties of the program chairman and 
his committee. The third-year man on the 
executive committee will be the program 
chairman each year; while the fourth-year 
man on the executive committee will now 
be charged with the preparation each year 
of the annual report of the Rubber & 
Plastics Division. 

The new and fifth-year member of the 
executive committee will be R. D. Stiehler, 
National Bureau of Standards. 

The incoming chairman, Mr. Thayer, 
reported that the Division plans more 
extensive participation in 1955 in local 
section activities and closer liaison with 
other Divisions of the Society. He asked 
that members of the general and advisory 
committees consider and report sugges- 
tions for subjects and papers to be pre- 
sented at Division meetings. 

The year 1955 will be the seventy-fifth 
anniversary of the Society and its Diamond 
Jubilee year. The Rubber & Plastics Di- 
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A. S. M. E., Meeting 





Pincombe Studio 


Gordon B. Thayer, 
1955 Division Chairman 


vision will participate in the semi-annual 
meeting in Boston, Mass., June 19-23; and 
in the annual meeting in Chicago, III, 
November 13-18. 


The Technical Sessions 


As mentioned above, the first two 
technical sessions at the New York meet- 
ing consisted of a symposium on “Vibra- 
tion and Impact Isolators.” The A. S. M. E. 
appoints chairmen and vice chairmen for 
each of its technical sessions. The chair- 
man for the first technical session was 
Alvin W. McKaig, Fabreeka Products Co., 
and the vice chairman was J. F. Downie- 
Smith, Iowa State College. 

Abstracts of papers presented at this 
session follow: 


Shock Isolators 


“The Effect of Pulse Shape on Simple 
Systems under Impulsive Loading,” 
Charles E. Crede, The Barry Corp., Wa- 
tertown, Mass. (Paper No. 54-A-203.) 

This paper proposed modified para- 
meters for presenting “shock spectra” for 
elastic systems acted upon by acceleration 
pulses. It was shown that the ratio of 
maximum response acceleration to maxi- 


mum acceleration of the pulse was a func 
tion of the pulse shape. 

By introducing velocity change (im 
pulse or change in momentum) in place 
of maximum acceleration of the pulse, 
the influence of pulse shape on the spec 
trum was materially reduced. The signi 
ficance of the spectrum for lightly damped 
systems was considered, where 
may result from fatigue after many cycles 
of stress reversal induced by a single pulse 

“Evaluation of Shock Mounts,” J. P 
Walsh and R. E. Blake, Naval Research 
Laboratory, Washington, D. C. (Paper 
No. 54-A-39.) 

Evaluation of shock mounts was made 
by observing the magnitude of a “shock 
spectrum” of the motion of a rigid load 
on the mount. The rigid load is a mass 
having a large number of single-degree-of- 
freedom elements attached to it. Each of 
these elements had a different natural 
frequency and together they covered the 
frequency spectrum of interest. This ideal- 
ized equipment was attached to one side 
of the shock mount, and the other side 
was then subjected to “standard” shock 
motions. 

The ability of the mount to protect the 
idealized equipment was measured in 
terms of frequency by the maximum 
forces or accelerations experienced by the 
elemental masses attached to it. A curve 
in which the ordinate represents the maxi- 
mum accelerations experienced by _ the 
elements and in which the abscissa repre 
sents the natural frequencies of the ele- 
ments, when the mounts are excited by a 
“standard” shock motion, constitutes an 
evaluation of the protection provided by 
the mount. A comparison of the qualities 
of different mounts may be made by 
comparing the magnitude of the shock- 
spectrum curves of different mounts. 

“Impact and Longitudinal Wave Trans- 
mission,” Edward A. L. Smith, Raymond 
Concrete Pile Co., New York. (Paper No 
54-A-42.) 

Eight different types of impact were dis- 
cussed; methods were given for taking 
account of friction, damping, coefficient of 
restitution, plastic flow, and gravity; and 
branched systems were discussed briefly. 

The fiecessary formula for a numerical 
method of calculation was derived with- 
out the use of calculus or other advanced 
mathematics, and an illustrative problem 
was solved in complete detail. 
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Vibration Isolators 

The chairman for the second session 
was Jacob P. Den Hartog, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Cambridge, Mass., 
and the vice chairman was Irwin Vigness, 
Naval Research Laboratory. 

Abstracts of the papers for this session 
follow: 

“Experimental Technique for Predicting 
the Dynamic Behavior of Rubber,” Rich- 
ard Dove and Glenn Murphy, Iowa State 
College, Ames, Iowa. (Paper No. 54-A-41.) 

An experimental technique was present- 
ed for evaluating those mechanical prop- 
erties of materials which permit the pre- 
diction of the stress-strain diagram asso- 
ciated with a given strain-time diagram. 
Particular attention was given to the un- 
relaxed or dynamic modulus of elasticity 
and the relaxed modulus. 

It was shown how the energy loss for a 
cycle of loading and unloading depends 
on the rates of straining and unstraining 
as Well as on any elapsed time between 
straining and unstraining. The equipment 
and equations necessary to evaluate the 
properties and make the predictions were 
discussed. Several predicted stress-strain 
diagrams were compared with diagrams 
which were constructed from direct ob- 
servations. 

“Vibration and Shock Control—A De- 
sign Tool,” George H. Billman, Lord Man- 
ufacturing Co., Erie, Pa. (Paper No. 54-A- 
202.) 

This paper treated the subject of vibra- 
tion and shock control as related to prod- 
uct design. It was shown how through 
application of engineered suspension sys- 
tems, material savings, improved perform- 
ance, and longer product life can be 
realized. 

The problem of designing a suspension 
system having the characteristics indi- 
cated in the analysis and within the allow- 
able space is complicated by the fact that 
many of the elastomers that possess the 
necessary static modulus are deficient in 
other properties. While the static modulus 
of a stock would indicate that the sus- 
pension would be satisfactory, the dynamic 
modulus may differ to such an extent as 
to cause resonance. 

It was pointed out that the earlier in 
the design study that a qualified vibration 
and shock-control engineer can be brought 
into the picture, the more satisfactory his 
analysis and recommended system may be 
expected to be. 

“Engineering Developments in Rubber, 
July, 1953-August, 1954,” Lillian Sutter, 
University of Akron, and Leora E. Straka, 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., both of 
Akron, O. 

This annual literature review paper was 
presented by B. S. Garvey, Jr., Sharples 
Chemicals, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. New 
products and developments reviewed in- 
cluded the use of rubber as a surface 
skin for submarines in order to protect 
sonar electronic gear, the use of unvul- 
canized synthetic rubber pellets in asphalt 
for rubber pavements, and the use of 
rubber springs on buses. 

Also reviewed were developments in the 
use of rubber belting, new synthetic rub- 
ber compounding and use, and tires and 
tire testing. 
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Plastics Engineering Properties 


The third technical session was the first 
part of the symposium on “Engineering 
Properties of Plastics Materials.” The 
chairman for this session was C. Howard 
Adams, Monsanto Chemical Co., and the 
vice chairman was George H. Williams, 
Bell Telephone Laboratories. 

“Precision Control of Injection Molding 
Pressure,” Gordon B. Thayer. (Paper No. 
54-A-197.) 

Systems of injection molding which have 
been developed to increase the precision 
of this process were discussed. Improved 
dependability of weigh feeders will provide 
considerable improvement even before it 
is necessary to compensate for inherent 
weighing inaccuracy. It was pointed out 
that uniform molding cycles will provide 
better compensation without resorting to 
automatic means of compensation. In turn, 
automatic compensation needs dependable 
equipment and uniform molding cycles 
before it can be effective. 

“Considerations in the Design of Plastic 
Structures for Light Weight,” C. H. Adams 
and F. D. Stockton, Monsanto Chemical 
Co., Springfield, Mass., and W. N. Findley, 
Brown University, Providence, R. I. 

Geometrical and material choices for 
structures are usually related by functional 
requirements. A sufficient number of func- 
tional requirements often completely indi- 
cates the optimum material for lightest 
weight, it was said. 

At least one new class of construction 
materials to be considered for reasons of 
light weight is plastics, particularly for 
lightweight structures that will resist reso- 
nant vibrational frequencies. However, 
present design data for many materials 
are inadequately arranged for ready com- 
parison with the corresponding data for 
other materials. 

“Use of the Repeated Hysteresis Loop 
for the Evaluation of Reinforced Plastic 
Materials and Structures,” G. W. Bainton, 
Jr., General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y. 

The magnitude of the resin-glass inter- 
face placed in shear varies with different 
sample construction and controls the be- 
havior of the samples of reinforced plastic 
under repeated stress. Hysteresis energy 
loss provides a means of measuring the 
effect of stress at the resin-glass interface, 
and with repeated stress cycles, measure- 
ment of hysteresis loss provides a means 
of following the changes occurring at this 
interface. 

Flexural modulus indicates the degree 
to which the glass fibers take stress in 
tension and compression. With repeated 
stress cycles, changes in flexural modulus 
indicate changes in the ability of the glass 
to take load (broken fibers, loosened fiber 
bundles, etc.). 

It was stated that analysis of hysteresis 
loss combined with an analysis of flexural 
modulus during repeated stress cycling at 
increasing loads provides an_ effective 
method of comparing different construc- 
tions of reinforced plastics and the effect 
of conditions likely to be encountered in 
service. 

In addition, it is believed that such data 
are far more helpful in determining safe 
working limits for structural plastics than 
standard physical tests. 


“Molding Reinforced Plastics with Low- 
Cost Cores,” W. B. Wilkins, consulting 
engineer, Ridgewood, N. J. (Paper No. 54- 
A-198.) 

A method for manufacturing high- 
strength articles using common box-making 
techniques for producing low-cost cores 
with high-speed machinery was described. 
After the core is formed, it is covered with 
a thin layer of high-strength fibers, usually 
glass, the resin applied, and the entire 
preform dropped into the mold. 

While this method is still in its infancy, 
a number of articles already have been 
produced successfully by this means, and 
a wide range of potential applications is 
being explored, it was added. 


Chairman for the second session on 
plastics and the final of the four sessions 
of the Division was A. C. Webber, E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., and 
vice chairman was C. R. Stock, American 
Cyanamid Co. 

Abstracts of the papers given before 
this session follow: 

“Recognizing Applications for Rein- 
forced Plastic,” Robert W. Matlock, Zenith 
Aircraft, Gardena, Calif. (Paper No. 54- 
A-199.) 

It was pointed out that the field of re- 
inforced plastics is very new, and few 
engineers are skilled in design with this 
material, or even sufficiently familiar with 
its properties or methods of fabrication 
to judge its merits for a specific design. 

A semi-qu2ntitative method of analyzing 
the factors important to the use of re- 
inforced plastics materials for various 
applications was explained. It was empha- 
sized that the method was for one pur- 
pose only, to aid the design engineer in 
recognizing an application for reinforced 
plastic materials. Numerous examples of 
the use of the method were described. 

“Plastic-Covered Antennas Reduce Ra- 
dio Interference,” W. A. Von Wald, Jr., 
Naval Research Laboratory. (Paper No. 
54-A-200.) 

This paper was the story of the develop- 
ment of insulated and sealed antennas for 
aircraft, the use of which has substantially 
reduced radio interference from precipita- 
tion static and improved performance in 
other respects. 

Although the molding processes involved 
require close control, the production of 
the mecessary components has proved 
practical. 

For future applications of insulation to 
suppress corona in d.c. systems, it was 
emphasized that the unusually high di- 
electric strength upon which the useful 
performance of the insulated antenna de- 
pends has not been accounted for. With a 
more thorough understanding of this effect, 
many new applications may be developed. 

“Engineering Developments in Plastics, 
June, 1953-August, 1954,” F. J. McGarry, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

The author of this annual literature 
review paper stressed the recognition and 
study of the effects produced in polymer 
materials by various forms of atomic radi- 
ation as the most important single develop- 
ment in plastics in the period covered. 

Other published material on properties 
of plastics, fabrication methods, and coat- 
ings and adhesives completed the review. 
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Ladd, Emmett Discuss 
Carbon Blacks before 
Fort Wayne 


The Fort Wayne Rubber & Plastics 
Group. meeting at the Hotel Van Orman. 
Fort Wayne, Ind., December 2. was ad- 
dressed by W. A. Ladd, chief physicist of 
Columbian Carbon Co.. who discussed 
“The Electron Microscope in Carbon Rub- 
ber Research,” and R. A. Emmett, assistant 
technical director of Binney & Smith Co., 
whose topic was “Carbon Blacks—Impor- 
tant Components of Mechanical Rubber 
Goods.” 

The range of carbon particle sizes. as 
determined by the electron microscope. 
was exhibited on slides by Mr. Ladd to 
the 174 members present. Micrographs 
showing the change in dispersion caused by 
high-temperature mixing, as well as 3-D 
vectographs to illustrate carbon structure. 
were also viewed. A bright future for the 
electron microscope in the study of carbon- 
rubber reinforcement was predicted. 

Mr. Emmett described the basic proper- 
ties of fineness of particle size, structure. 
and pH of the various rubber grade car- 
bons. The relation of these fundamental 
properties to the mixing and processing of 
uncured stocks and to the cured proper- 
ties in rubber vulcanizates containing vari- 
able loadings of the blacks was graphically 
presented with colored slides which showed 
data developed in low-temperature poly- 
mers. 

He also introduced a new system of rat- 
ing extrusion characteristics of compounds 
using the Garvey die, showing that by this 
method carbon blacks could be more 
easily classified for their effect on surface 
smoothness, edge sharpness, and swell 
characteristics. Concluding, Mr. Emmett 
said that a working knowledge of carbon 
properties would make it possible for the 
mechanical goods compounder to design 
compounds for better processing and to 
meet customer specifications in his vul- 
canized products. 


Howland Joins RW Editorial 
Board 


Louis H. Howland, manager of synthetic 
rubber development. Naugatuck Chemical 
division, United States Rubber Co., and 
one of this country’s leaders in synthetic 
rubber research and development, joined 
the Editorial Advisory Board of RUBBER 
WoRLD on January |. 4 

Dr. Howland received his bachelor’s 
and master degrees from the University 
of Louisville, Kentucky, and was awarded 
his doctorate at the University of Iowa. 
He has been with U. S. Rubber since 
1928. Since 1938 he has been with Nauga- 
tuck Chemical where he was manager of 
chemical and synthetic rubber develop- 
ment and technical service, manager of 
the organic and colloid research group. 
and since 1946 manager of synthetic rub- 
ber development. 

His achievements include notable con- 
tributions to the development of LTP 
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Louis H. Howland 


GR-S and the continuous polymerization 
of synthetic rubber. He has written many 
articles and technical papers on synthetic 
rubber. He is a member of the American 
Chemical Society and several of its divi- 
sions, as well as of many other technical 
groups. 

The new Board member will advise the 
editor on matters in the field of synthetic 
rubber. With the very probable establish- 
ment of a private synthetic rubber indus- 
try with sales of $500 million a year in 
1955, RUBBER WORLD plans to provide as 
much additional needed service as may 
be required to satisfy the needs of the 
synthetic rubber producing branch of the 
rubber industry. 


Philadelphia Group Course 
at Villanova 


Arrangements have been completed be- 
tween the Philadelphia Rubber Group and 
Villanova University in that city for a 
course in Basic Rubber Technology, to 
begin February 7. 1955, and to continue 
once each week on Monday evenings for 
two-hour sessions to run through May 23, 
1955. 

Two graduate college credits in chemi- 
cal engineering may be obtained if such 
students meet the requirements set up by 
the University. The charge for the course 
will be between $30 and $35 per person. 

The course will cover natural and syn- 
thetic rubber polymers and such plastics 
as are used in rubber, compounding ingre- 


dients and techniques, processing and 
equipment, latices, and testing and testing 
equipment. 


Lecturers are being drawn from indus- 
try, and companies already agreeing to 
participate are American Cyanamid: Bin- 


ney & Smith: Dow Corning; E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours; Farrel-Birmingham: 
Midwest Rubber Reclaiming: Naugatuck 


Chemical division, United States Rubber 
Co.: Phillips Chemical: Sharples Chemical; 
Thiokol Corp.: and Witco Chemical Co. 


Drogin Suggests Only Three 
Carbon Black Types 
in Future 


The trend in the carbon black industry js 
to pare down the number of rubber-grade 
carbon blacks from the 16 existing types, 
represented by at least 150 commercial 
brands, to three general types, Isaac Drogin, 
director of research for United Carbon Co,, 
Inc.. New York, N. Y., said in an address 
before the Swedish Institution of Rubber 
Technology, Stockholm, November 26. 

The three functional types, he stated, 
will be a carbon black for tire treads, a 
general-purpose carbon black for tire car- 
casses and sidewalls and for higher quality 
mechanical goods, and a low-cost black 
primarily for mechanical goods. 

He pointed out that this reduction is in- 
evitable because many blacks overlap in 
properties, and it is costly to consumers to 
carry a large variety which requires exces- 
sive warehouse space and additional time 
and labor for purchasing and accounting. 
The desire for standardization and consoli- 
dation is universal, he asserted. 

Discussing the three purposeful carbon 
black grades of the future, Dr. Drogin said 
that the one for tire treads will necessarily 
be a fine particle size black, produced from 
the most economical hydrocarbons. Less 
reinforcing than this type will be the grade 
for tire carcasses, which will therefore be 
cheaper. Finally, the low-cost black primar- 
ily for mechanical goods will be produced 
by a process that will insure high yields and 
permit greater loadings of black in com- 
pounds without increasing hardness or cost. 

The carbon blacks of the future, he con- 
cluded, will contribute higher abrasion re- 
sistance, more separation resistance, greater 
tear resistance, improved coolness in run- 
ning, less cracking, and greater fatigue re- 
sistance, as Well as greater impact resistance 
and better retention of properties at the 
temperatures developed at high speeds. 


Connecticut Group Elects 
New Officers 


W. E. Fisher, The Armstrong Rubber 
Co., was elected chairman of the Con- 
necticut Rubber Group at the organiza- 
tion’s fall meeting held in West Haven, 
Conn., November 12. Other officers 
chosen were James R. Boyle. Armstrong, 
vice chairman; Warren Hess, United States 
Rubber Co., secretary; and Harry Gordon. 
Bond Rubber Co., treasurer. 

Directors selected include: B. M. Fair- 
banks, General Electric Co.; Otto Lang. 
K. B. C. Industries; E. J. Butler, G-E; 
Lyle Longworth, Monsanto Chemical Co.; 
G. A. DiNorscia, B. F. Goodrich Chemi- 
cal Co. and Sponge Rubber Products Co. 

Following the business session, the 135 
members present heard an address by S. 
Braley, development engineer of Dow 
Corning Corp., on the compounding of 
Dow Corning’s silicone gums 400 and 410. 
The polymers were said to produce rub- 
bery parts with properties intermediate 
between those of silicone rubber and or- 
ganic rubbers. A question-and-answer peri- 
od followed the talk. 
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Rubber Groups Hold Annual 


Christmas Parties 


Dinner-Dance for Tlargi 


Seven hundred members and guests of 
The Los Angeles Rubber Group, Inc., 
danced to the music of Harry James and 
his orchestra during the organization’s 
annual Christmas party held at the Am- 
bassador Cocoanut Grove, Los Angeles, 
Calif.. December 10. 

F. C. Johnston, Caram Mfg. Co., was 
announced as new chairman for 1955, 
with C. S. Hoglund, of R. D. Abbott Co., 
Inc.. as associate chairman, and Roy N. 
Phelan, of Atlas Sponge Rubber Co., as 
vice chairman. 


Other officers announced — included 
Charles H. Kuhn, Master Processing 
Corp., secretary; A. H. Federico, C. P. 


Hall Co., treasurer; and R. E. Bitter, of 
B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co., C. E. Wil- 
son, of Pacific Moulded Products Co., 
Wm. A. Fairclough, of Naugatuck Chem- 
ical division, United States Rubber Co., 
and L. E. Budnick, of Ohio Rubber Co.., 
directors. 


New York Group Festivities 


More than 500 members and guests 
attended the annual Christmas party of 
the New York Rubber Group at the 
Henry Hudson Hotel, New York, N. Y.. 
December 10. Festivities began at 5:30 
p.m. with a cocktail party, continued with 
dinner and a 1'4-hour program of varied 
entertainment, and concluded with the 
drawing of more than 100 prizes con- 
tributed by 93 companies. 

Elected officers for the 1955 term were 
presented to the assemblage. These in- 
cluded §. A. Martin, Jr., Thiokol Chem- 
ical Corp., chairman; J. H. Prevost, United 
States Rubber Co., vice chairman; B. B. 
Wilson, RUBBER WORLD, secretary-treas- 
urer; and T. A. Bulifant, Barrett Division 
of Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., sergeant- 
at-arms. 


Boston Group Fetes Noel 


The Boston Rubber Group held its an- 
nual winter meeting and Christmas party 
at the Somerset Hotel, Boston, Mass., De- 
cember 10. Officers elected for 1955 were 
announced after dinner; a tribute was paid 
to the Group’s retiring permanent histor- 
ian, and a diversified program of enter- 
tainment completed the evening’s activities. 

The new officers are: Edwin D. Covell, 
Stedfast Rubber Co., chairman; James E. 
Williamson, Tyer Rubber Co., vice chair- 
man; Arthur I. Ross, American Biltrite 
Rubber Co., secretary-treasurer; and Roger 
Steller, B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co., 
member of the executive committee. Con- 
tinuing on the executive committee will be 
David W. Kirkpatrick of Bellofram Corp.. 
W. Fraser Malcolm, of Titanium Pigment 
Corp., and Walter Edsall, of Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co. 

Harold P. Fuller, retiring permanent 
historian, replied to the eulogy paid him 
by James C. Walton, Bellofram Corp., by 
saying that he regretted not being able to 
take part in the great developments in 
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store for the rubber industry during the 
next 50 years. A silver replica of the 
Goodyear bowl was presented to Fuller as 
tribute to his services. 

Acrobats, singers, dancers, jugglers, and 
comedians shared the spotlight in a variety 
program arranged by Richard Patrick, Vul- 
plex, Inc. Six hirsute and paunchy dancers 
of an otherwise beauteous chorus line were 
observed to be members of the Boston 
Rubber Group, temporarily incognito. 


Silica Fillers Discussed by 
du Pont's Stevenson 


“Effect of Surface Modification on Silica 
Fillers” was the subject of an address given 
by Arthur C. Stevenson, assistant director 
of rubber laboratory, E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del., 
before 70 members and guests of the 
Elastomer & Plastics Group, Northeastern 
Section, American Chemical Society, meet- 
ing at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Cambridge, Mass.. November 16. 

Basing his talk on du Pont’s “Valron” 
Estersil and the work leading up to its 
development, Dr. Stevenson introduced his 
topic with a discussion of the effects of 
reinforcing fillers in elastomers. He then 
dealt with the two general methods of 
preparation of silica fillers, combustion and 
solution polymerization, stressing the dif- 
ferences between the products, particularly 
relating to surface conditions. 

Dr. Stevenson credited the investiga- 
tions of Flemmert, a member of the Royal 
Institute of Technology, Stockholm, Swe- 
den, with trailblazing the research pat- 
terns adopted by du Pont in its study to 
improve silica filler effectiveness. Flem- 
mert concluded that mean filler particle 
diameter determined tensile and_ tear 
strengths of vulcanizates, provided that in- 
timate surface contact between filler and 
elastomer was established. 

According to Dr. Stevenson, the effect 
of esterification of surface silenol groups 
on fresh solution-type silica particles, held 
together in reticulate structure through 
the use of alcohols at elevated tempera- 
tures, was to produce a stable compound of 
increasing hydrophobic nature, as more 
ester groups were added, without altering 
the basic structure of the reinforced silica 
substrate. 

“Valron” Estersil, a commercial prod- 
uct of this type, has a completely hydro- 
phobic surface of three butyoxy groups 
per square millimicron on a particle of 
mean ultimate diameter of 8-10 millimi- 
crons. Dr. Stevenson presented slides and 
tables to show the structural and com- 
pounding characteristics of this material 
and its vulcanizates of rubber and silicone 
rubber in various loadings and in compar- 
ison with other non-coated silicas. 

Tensile strengths of 1,800 psi. can be 
secured for methyl silicone rubber, Dr. 
Stevenson said, as well as tear strength 
three times that obtained with uncoated 
silica. Also, tensiles of more than 4,000 
psi. could be secured in natural rubber at 
40-volume loadings without excessive har- 
ness and with reduced acceleration, when 
compared with other silicas. He stressed 


that good elongations and tensile values 
could be retained over a wide range of 
loadings. 

Despite its unique properties, “Valron’s” 
widespread use in commercial manufacture 
was not now expected because of its cur- 
rently high price, Dr. Stevenson concluded, 
but its increasing production would inev- 
itably lower costs and permit more exten- 
sive, if still specialized, use. 


Seeger Discusses 
Isocyanate Rubber 


“[socyanate Rubber, Chemigum SL” was 
the subject of a talk presented by N. V. 
Seeger, chief of the polyester synthetic rub- 
ber section, The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., Akron, O., before 199 members and 
guests of the Rhode Island Rubber Club at 
Metacomet Golf Club, East Providence, 
R. I., November 18. 

In the application of Chemigum SL in 
the manufacture of foamed products the 
material is called Airfoam SL, and this use 
was cited by Dr. Seeger as one of the most 
significant uses of the new polyester-base 
rubber. These foams can be made in vari- 
ous structures, pore sizes, and densities in 
a matter of minutes without resorting to 
high temperatures, he said. 

Chemigum SL. patented by Goodyear 
early in 1953, is also expected to add to 
the life of such products as tires, soles and 
heels, and conveyor belts, Dr. Seeger added. 

The following officers were elected by 
the Club for 1955 during the business 
session of the meeting: chairman, U. J. H. 
Malo, Crescent Co., Inc.; vice chairman, 
R. W. Szulik, Acushnet Process Co.; secre- 
tary-treasurer. G. E. Enser, Collyer Insu- 
lated Wire Co.: and board of directors, 
W. K. Priestley. United States Rubber Co. 
(one year); H. W. Day, E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc. (two years); Harry 
Ebert, Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. (three 
years); Walter Blecharczyk, Davol Rubber 
Co. (four years); and E. C. Uhlig, U. S. 
Rubber (five years). 


McCune Reports on 
"Hypalon" 


An address on “Hypalon”! chlorosul- 
fonated polyethylene was delivered by 
S. W. McCune, E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del., before 62 
members and guests of the Quebec Rub- 
ber & Plastics Group, at a meeting at 
Queen’s Hotel. Montreal, P.Q., Canada, 
November 18. Complete resistance to 
ozone, superior heat and chemical resist- 
ance, as Well as excellent weather resist- 
ence and color stability, were cited as 
advantages of this relatively new polymer 
in the elastomer field. 

“Hypalon” has a viscosity at processing 


temperatures lower than that of other 
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Washington Report and National News Summary 


On or before January 27 the Rubber Producing 
Facilities Disposal Commission will send to Congress 
its recommendations for the sale of the government- 
owned synthetic rubber plants together with signed 
contracts from successful bidders. Congressional ap- 
proval of disposal now seems more likely than several 
months ago, but at least four big issues of money, 
monopoly, international relations, and national se- 
curity will have to be settled to the satisfaction of the 
legislators. 

It may be assumed that the bids offered for the 23 
rubber and raw material plants and the one dodecyl 
mercaptan plant will total between $275-300 million, 
which figure has been considered by many to he a 
“full, fair value.” 

Approval of the disposal program may hinge more 
on whether adequate safeguards will be provided the 
small consumer than on any other factor. The Com- 
mission is reportedly satisfied that the program it will 
recommend will be satisfactory in this connection, and 


prospective buyers of the plants have predicted an 
ample supply for all; but the final approval remains 
with the Congress. 

The Administration and its State Department will 
favor plant disposal because of the present need of 
bolstering the economies of the natural rubber produc- 
ing countries of Southeast Asia. Our own national se- 
curity presumably will be adequately protected by the 
contracts signed with the plant buyers. 

The Rubber Manufacturers Association, Inc., and 
leading industry executives have predicted a_near- 
record year for the rubber industry in 1955, with the 
greater increase in production in the non-tire lines. 

The anti-trust suit against E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Inc., United States Rubber Co., and General 
Motors Corp., brought by the U. S. Department of 
Justice through the Chicago U. §. District Court in 
1949, was dismissed in early December as failing to 
prove “any conspiracy to restrain or to monopolize 
trade.” 








By ARTHUR J. KRAFT 





Washington Report 


international relations, and national secur- 
ity. Let’s start with the money angle. 


The Money Angle 


Two things are involved in this poser— 
how much money the government receives 
for the rubber facilities and the related 
factor of the government’s current and 
prospective budget deficit. One of the prin- 








Disposal Hinges on Money, Monopoly, National Security, 


and International Relations 


cipal tests the disposal program must pass 
to meet with a Congressional okay is that 
the public—whose tax dollars built the 
industry—and who now owns it, gets a 
return reflecting “full, fair value” as the 
price for surrendering that ownership to 
private industry. Whether that test will be 





The Rubber Producing Facilities Dis- 
posal Commission has completed its part 
of the job of selling the government’s huge 
network of synthetic rubber plants to pri- 
vate industry. On or before January 27 
the Commission will toss the ball to Con- 
gress, where a hot showdown fight is in 
prospect. The eyes of the world rubber 
community will be on Congress. From 
Texas to Akron, from New York to Lon- 
don and Singapore, they'll be keeping a 
nervous vigil. 

That a Congressional battle is in pros- 
pect is virtually certain. How it will turn 
out, no one can tell for sure. A year ago— 
even six months ago—the “smart” money 
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was on ultimate defeat for disposal. That 
money is a lot harder to find today. The 
portents favoring Congressional approval 
of the disposal program are numerous, if 
not yet conclusive. There’s still a chance 
of an upset. Flat predictions either way 
on whether the synthetic rubber plants 
will go over to private ownership obvi- 
ously are not in order at this stage. But 
the lines along which the issue will be 
decided.in Congress are becoming clearer. 

At least four big issues will be raised in 
the halls of Congress, and the fate of dis- 
posal may hinge on any one or a combi- 
nation of them. They are—just to label 
them—the questions of money, monopoly, 


met would be a lot easier to judge at this 
point if it were known for certain how 
much money private industry has laid on 
the line for the plants. 

It would be even easier if Congress had 
spelled out just what it meant by “full, 
fair value.” The record of the big “dis- 
posal” debate of the Summer of 1953— 
when Congress flashed the “green light” 
for a negotiated sales program (subject to 
its ultimate right of veto)—is no great help. 

The managers of the bill in the lower 
house, the late Rep. Paul R. Shafer in 
particular, defined “full, fair value” as the 
“price that a willing buyer will pay to a 
willing seller.” That’s not much _ help. 
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Before “full, fair value” became such a 
hot debating point, Shafer offered a more 
specific suggestion. He thought the govern- 
ment should aim for a return of no less 
than 70¢ on the dollar—in the neighbor- 
hood of $300 million for plants which, 
using the government’s 1952 cost figures, 
cost a little over $400 million. That, of 
course, WaS meant to exclude the two 
alcohol butadiene plants and the huge, but 
idle and unattractive Institute, W. Va., 
copolymer plant. 

In the Senate, where the heavy fighting 
took place, the figures went up. Senator 
Homer E. Capehart, the stolid consrvative 
from Indiana who managed the bill in the 
upper chamber, said he would recommend 
veto if the Commission failed to come 
across with a half-billion dollars. Forced 
against the wall, he—at one excited point 
—agreed this might be too low a figure. 
On later consideration Capehart said it 
wouldn’t be right to set any specific figure; 
the decision on whether “full, fair value” 
was met, he added, should and would be 
made by a new Congress. He left it there. 

Senator Paul Douglas, the Illinois Dem- 
ocrat, concentrated most of his oratory on 
the monopoly aspects of disposal. He got 
in his licks on the money issue, too. Doug- 
las ridiculed industry contentions that the 
rubber plants, despite their age, have lost 
value. To duplicate the war-built facilities 
at today’s construction costs would run a 
billion dollars or more, he declared, 
pointedly adding that current replacement 
value is what the Commission should aim 
for. For whatever it’s worth, Douglas did 
not ask the Senate to write a specific price 
tag into the bill. 





Will $270 Million Be Enough? 


The Commission, having signed its con- 
tracts, won’t unwrap the package for a look 
at price tags until it reports to Congress 
on January 27. But there’s no law against 
speculating now. The people working hard- 
est at this guessing game come up with 
the same figure—around $270 million as 
the aggregate price for the plants which 
drew purchase bids—12 copolymer, one 
styrene, eight petroleum butadiene, and 
two butyl facilities, 23 in all, plus the 
small dodecyl mercaptan chemical plant 
at Naugatuck and some spare tankcars. 
Institute, the two alcohol butadiene plants, 
and the Akron lab don’t figure in this total. 

If the Commission hits that figure, it 
will be mighty close to the $275-300 mil- 
lion figure that Shafer told the House—a 
dominantly Republican chamber at the 
time—would be a good, minimum return, 
worthy of acceptance. With Shafer gone, 
and the House now under Democratic 
control, $270 million may not satisfy. The 
new Senate, also Democratic controlled, is 
not likely to regard that figure as a bonan- 
za for Uncle Sam. 

Not on the basis of last year’s thinking, 
anyway. That thinking was best typified 
by the unanimous resolution of the Senate 
Democratic Policy committee against the 
original Capehart-Bricker bill which came 
out of Capehart’s Banking committee on 
a party-line vote. The committee’s Demo- 
crats, led by the late conservative South 
Carolinian, Burnet Maybank, protested 
that the bill provided for a “giveaway, 
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throwaway” disposal program because it au- 
thorized a negotiated sale procedure, rather 
than competitive bidding. Unless the plants 
were put on the auction block, prices would 
be low, the Democrats argued. They fore- 
saw a lot of competitive bidding and fi- 
nally forced through a procedure requir- 
ing the taking of competitive bids with 
negotiations starting on the basis of the 
high bid offered. 

The Commission last May opened some 
75 bids from 35 firms. Excluding the “al- 
ternative” or second-choice bids, the list 
came much shorter. The styrene plant got 
about 10 bids; most of the butadiene plants 
at least two. Of the 13 copolymer plants, 
however, only one drew as many as two 
bids. The Institute plant drew none what- 


United States Rubber Co. 


The Commission, Goodrich-Gulf Corp., and Texas-U. S. Chemical Co. agreed 
on price for this Port Neches, Tex., GR-S plant, and also for butadiene plant 
not shown in this view 


ever, and the remaining 11 drew one bid 
each. That is not competitive bidding—and 
to that extent the contracts submitted by 
the Commission next week are vulnerable 
to Democratic “giveaway” talk. 

Some Democrats — northern _ liberals 
most likely—are bound to raise the “give- 
away” issue. However, this—by itself— 
will have little weight in the final decision 
of Congress unless the Democrats decide 
to make it a party issue. If they do, you 
can just about write off disposal as a dead 
pigeon. The failure of “anti-giveaway” sal- 
lies to stop the tidelands, atomic energy re- 
vision bills—or to block the Dixon-Yates 
contract in the 83rd Congress—was due 
in large part to lack of a solid Democratic 
front, plus the party’s minority standing. 
At that, it should not be overlooked that 
the “giveaway” foes managed to exact im- 
portant concessions on all three of these 
issues by splitting ownership of the offshore 
oil lands between the coastal states and 
the federal government, by forcing anti- 
monopoly strictures into the patent shar- 
ing provisions of the atomic bill, and forc- 
ing several key revisions in the Dixon- 
Yates contract. 


"Item" Veto Danger 


Thus it will bear watching to see whether 


the Democrats, particularly in the Senate 
where the fighting may be the hottest, take 
a party position on the rubber disposal 
contracts. The most important single Sen- 
ator will be Lyndon B. Johnson. Not only 
is he the majority leader, but, coming from 
Texas, he'll have a lot to say about the 
future of an industry located primarily in 
his own state. If Johnson, or his side-kick 
from Louisiana, the able, persuasive Rus- 
sell B. Long (whose state also is home to 
several rubber plants) decide against dis- 
posal, there should be plenty of trouble. 
But, on the other side, it should be 
noted that Johnson and Long dropped their 
opposition to the disposal bill last year 
after the Senate adopted Long’s proposal 
for an “item” veto of the proposed sales 





contracts. Thus, if they find only a few 
contracts objectionable, they may con- 
centrate their efforts at knocking out only 
that few, rather than attacking the entire 
disposal package developed through the 
seven months of tedious negotiation by the 
Commission. 

The major risk in the exercise of the 
“item” veto stems from provisions in the 
bill making disposal contingent on the sale 
of enough capacity to produce at least 
500,000 tons of GR-S and 43,000 tons of 
Butyl annually. That, and the further pro- 
vision giving buyers of other plants the 
right to withdraw from the program if the 
“item” veto is exercised, could result—in 
the end—in failure to meet those minimum 
tonnage targets. 

Both Johnson and Long pledged mod- 
eration in use of the “item” veto when 
they argued for its inclusion in the bill 
in 1953. Both men take a hard, pragmatic 
approach to economic issues; doctrinaire 
appeals are not for them, particularly when 
the interests of their own constituents are 
deeply involved. How they size up the 
impact of the disposal program on their 
home states in all likelihood will decide 
how they will go on the disposal issue. 
When they decide what they want, they 
can be expected to summon their consid- 
erable skill in parliamentary in-fighting to 
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achieve their goal. At the moment, they 
have yet to decide. 


Budget and Business Aspects 


The other angle to the money question 
is the federal budget. Treasury Secretary 
George Humphrey hates budget deficits, 
and he’s facing another big one next year. 
With the Government rubber program now 
run by a Treasury corporation—Federal 
Facilities Corp.—he’s well briefed on its 
balance sheet. Moreover, it seems likely 
that the prospective buyers will not only 
slap down the immediate. substantial 
down-payment required by law, but will 
pay off the balance to the government very 
quickly, borrowing from private lenders. 
rather than utilizing the slow, 10-year pay- 
off optional provision of the disposal law, 
with its relatively high interest rate. That 
could mean $270 million—or whatever the 
final total turns out to be—going into the 
Treasury’s till right off the bat. Mr. Hum- 
phrey would have no qualms about favor- 
ing a quick reduction in next year’s budget 
as against keeping the plants in govern- 
ment hands, turning in annual profits 
of $40 or $50 million to help future 
Secretaries of the Treasury balance their 
budgets. 

Bearing on the “giveaway” issue is an- 
other factor which has figured prominently 
in the Republican administration’s scheme 
of things. That's the Administration’s com- 
mitment to get the government out of those 
business enterprises it took on during the 
long Democratic era of Roosevelt and 
Truman. This is clearly a plus factor for 
rubber disposal. particularly since many 
Democrats share the Administration’s view 
that government should not operate busi- 
ness enterprises. The rubber program. 
moreover, is not the sanctified cow that 
TVA has become to many Democrats and 
to liberals in general. At the most, this 
group—if it finds sentiment strongly favor- 
ing disposal—may raise a demand for 
keeping a plant or two in government 
operation as a “yardstick” to hold down 
the price of privately produced synthetic 
rubber. But any such demand is likely to 
be a feeble one and get short shrift in 
Congress. 


The Monopoly Question 


The money angle, while important. may 
yield in the Congressional showdown to 
the monopoly question. The bidding pat- 
tern—that is, the complete lack of compe- 
tition in the bidding for half the plants— 
is as surely to be raised from the monop- 
oly as from the price angle. And, beyond 
doubt, it’s a point that will be hard to 
explain to the satisfaction of many of the 
legislators. Senator Capehart tried man- 
fully to do just that last year. when the 
disposal bill debate was in full flower, and 
failed. Perhaps he, too, became con- 
vinced that these huge and very costly 
plants would draw bidding interest from 
a great number of companies. 

In the lower house Mr. Shafer argued 
hard and long for a straight competitive 
bidding procedure, stating that negotia- 
tions were an unnecessary time-waster. He 
was confident that the bidding interest in 
most of the plants would be fairly keen, 
and the top bids on each plant would bring 
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“full, fair value.” Few were as startled, 
and troubled, as Shafer at the first revela- 
tions that the bids, by and large, were 
quite low for the copolymer plants, and— 
with a single exception—the copolymer 
plants drew no more than a single bid 
each. The present operators of 12 copoly- 
mer plants entered the only bids on their 
respective plants. 

It is to the Commission's credit that it 
managed to overcome this seeming handi- 
cap by holding out for higher prices than 
first offered. But. fine as the Commission’s 
record may be, those legislators who con- 
cern themselves with curbing monopoly 
are alost certain to find a lot to chew on 
when they run through the section of the 
Commission’s report listing the initial bid- 
ding pattern and the prices offered. 
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Moss Photo 


Sen. Lyndon B. Johnson (Dem.., 
Tex.}--an important figure in 
the disposal debate 


Port Neches Case in Point 


The single point where the disposal pro- 
gram is likely to prove most vulnerable 
from the monopoly angle is the planned 
disposition of the three plants at Port 
Neches, Tex., particularly the butadiene 
plant. The Commission has signed a con- 
tract to sell the butadiene plant to a group 
of four companies—B. F. Goodrich, U. S. 
Rubber, Gulf Oil Corp.. and Texas Co.— 
four giants in their field. Goodrich-Gulf 
also has signed to buy one of the two large 
copolymer plants at Neches, and Texas- 
U. S. Chemical Co. the other, with these 
two groups each getting an “undivided 
half-interest” in their common. service 
facilities, chiefly the power plant. 

Neches butadiene has an annual produc- 
ing capacity of 197,000 tons—six times 
greater than that of any other petroleum 
butadiene plant. That 197,000 tons is 
about 30% of the butadiene in the rubber 
program (relatively little butadiene capaci- 
ty is in private hands today). The buta- 
diene plant at Neches operates at a lower 
conversion cost than any other butadiene 
plant in the rubber program and is favor- 
ably located in relation to feedstocks. This 
was pointed out by the former Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corp., in its March 1, 1953, 


report to Congress recommending dis. 
posal legislation. Those Congressmen sen- 
sitive to monopoly questions are not un- 
likely to overlook the further statement 
about Neches butadiene in that report. 

“Thus.” said RFC after noting the large 
size and low-cost operation of Neches bu- 
tadiene, “the continued operation of this 
facility as a single entity would certainly 
present grave problems if undue concen- 
tration of capacity and industry dominance 
in the field of butadiene production is to 
be avoided. Without intending to  pre- 
judge the problem, it may be noted that 
the design and construction of this plant 
permit its division, with a certain amount 
of adjustment, into two separate units of 
substantially equal capacity.” 

Presumably the Commisson, as required 
by the law, has consulted the Justice De- 
partment’s views on the proposed disposi- 
tion of the Neches plant, and came away 
with at least some assurance it would not 
meet with the Attorney General’s disap- 
proval. Presumably, too, the alternative 
solution of splitting the plant physically 
into two separate competing units, each 
going to a separate buyer, was discussed 
with the bidders during the course of the 
negotiations. Our information, while not 
gilt-edged, is that such discussions took 
place, but for one reason or another the 
alternative was ruled out, even though the 
Commission, in its instructions to bidders 
many months back, made a special point 
of inviting bids for the Neches butadiene 
plant as either a single unit or as two 
separate units. 

Under the disposal law the Attorney 
General is required to report to Congress 
on whether the sales program meets the 
tests of the anti-trust statutes. A general 
finding. alone, will not suffice. After a 
bitter row in the Senate, the Democrats 
—voting almost to a man together—forced 
the Republicans to accept a provision re- 
quiring the Attorney General to certify 
that the proposed sales do not violate the 
anti-trust laws. Mr. Brownell’s report will, 
of course. be largely the views of his anti- 
trust division chief, Assistant Attorney 
General Stanley Barnes. 

Under the Barnes administration the 
anti-trust division has been extremely ac- 
tive in cracking down on business mergers 
and other business activities. He’s regarded 
as a “tough” administrator of the anti-trust 
laws. While he opposed the provision— 
which was finally adopted—requiring the 
Justice Department's prior clearance of 
proposed sales, he did so only because 
such prior clearance might hamper suc- 
cessful prosecutions for subsequent anti- 
trust law violations by the parties involved. 

It will be of more than idle interest to 
see what Barnes has to advise Congress 
on the Neches contract as well as several 
of the other proposed sales which present 
similar, touchy anti-trust problems. His 
report will be closely scrutinized by the 
Democrats, for sure, with Senator Douglas 
ready to pounce at any sign of shortcom- 
ings in meeting the disposal bill’s require- 
ment that the sales program be free of 
monopoly taint. 

In the House, similar vigilance may be 
expected of Rep. Emanuel Celler, the 
New York Democrat, who has made a 
career of “watchdogging” a long series of 
federal anti-trust division chiefs. Mr. Cel- 
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ler’s contribution to last year’s delibera- 
tions over the disposal bill was a well- 
annotated document, detailing the various 
anti-trust actions taken against the rubber 
industry over the years. Mr. Celler, who 
gets an attentive hearing when he takes to 
the House floor, heads that chamber’s 
powerful judiciary committee its 
monopoly subcommittee. 


and 


Safeguards for Small Consumers 


The disposal law spelled out the require- 
ment that the sales program must be of 
such a nature as to give rise to a competi- 
tive, privately owned synthetic rubber in- 
dustry. Senator Douglas went to consider- 
able effort in the Senate debate to make 
known his feeling that economic power in 
the rubber manufacturing industry already 
is excessively concentrated. He lashed out 
at the “Big Four” and “Big Four-and-a- 
half” repeatedly and tried to get language 
into the bill limiting the number of plants 
which may be sold to “Big Four” com- 
panies. 

Most other Democratic senators did not 
share Douglas’ desire to use the disposal 
program as a vehicle for trimming down 
the size of the “Big Four” oligopoly (eco- 
nomic control by a few, rather than a 
single firm). Some weren’t quite sure what 
“oligopoly”—a natural to an economist 
of Douglas’ stature—meant. But a great 
many Senators of both parties indicated 
they will want firm assurances that the dis- 
posal program will not leave small rubber 
consuming firms without a dependable 
source of supply of synthetic rubber— 
now and into the future. They may insist 
on guarantees of availability in future 
years, When demand for synthetics will 
exceed the supply which can be turned 
out by existing plants. This could take the 
form of a demand for a contract proviso 
clearing the way for government produc- 
tion, Or some government control mech- 
anism, in the event the private industry 
fails to keep pace with rising demand 
through timely expansion of synthetic rub- 
ber capacity. 

The Commission, at the outset. recog- 
nized a major responsibility implicit in the 
disposal bill to come up with a sales 
program that would assure adequate sup- 
plies to “non-captive” rubber consumers. 
Those two score or so small rubber fabri- 
cators participating in the two combines 
which bid for synthetic rubber plants auto- 
matically are assured of a supply—their 
own “captive” production. There remain, 
however, hundreds of other, smaller con- 
suming companies who will have to rely 
on the new owners of the government- 
built copolymer plants for their lifeblood 
raw material. Most of the synthetic rub- 
ber producers will be rubber products 
manufacturers, also, in direct competition 
with the small fabricators lacking “cap- 
tive’ GR-S plants. 

The Commission is satisfied that the 
program it will recommend meets the 
challenge of safeguarding the supply-line 
for all consumers, large and small. At 
least there is reasonable assurance of such 
protection. The prospective buyers of 
copolymer plants also have predicted a 
competitive market for GR-S, with ade- 
quate supplies of rubber available to all. 

But let one or two or a_ half-dozen 
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CONTRACTS SIGNED BY DISPOSAL COMMISSION THROUGH DECEMBER 27, 1954* 
Plancor Max. Annual Cost 
No. Location Capacity Bidder Dec., 1952 
Copolymer Plants 
1278 Louisville, Ky. 44,000 LT American Synthetic Rubber Corp. $8,932,000 
(29 small firms) 
876 Baton Rouge, La. 48,000 LT Copolymer Corp.t 9,276,000 
127. Akron, O. 30,000 LT Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 7,630,000 
1056 Lake Charles, La. 99,600 LT Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.t 15,846,000 
983 Port Neches, Tex. 90,000 LT Goodrich-Gulf Chemicals, Inc. 21,664,000 
(B. F. Goodrich Co.f and Gulf Oil 
Corp., each having a half interest) 
126 Akron, O. 16,800 LT Goodyear Synthetic Rubber Corp.t 8,186,000 
(Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.) 
956 Houston, Tex. 99,600 LT Goodyear Synthetic Rubber Corp.t 15,246,000 
(Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.) 
982 Borger, Tex. 63,000 LT. _— Phillips Chemical Co.t 10,438,000 
(Phillips Petroleum Co.) 
611 Los Angeles, Calif. 89,000 LT Shell Chemical Corp. 15,822,000 
(Shell Oil Co.) 
983A Port Neches, Tex. 88,000 LT Texas-U. S. Chemical Co. 14,326,000 
(Texas Co. and United States Rub- 
ber Co.t each having a half interest) 
129 Naugatuck, Conn. 21,600 LT United States Rubber Co.t 10,123,000 
Petroleum Butadiene Plants 
152. Baton Rouge, La. 23,000 ST = Copolymer Corp.+t $7,711,000 
485 Baytown, Tex. 46,000 ST Humble Oil & Refining Co.t 18,772,000 
933 Port Neches, Tex. 205,000 ST$ Goodrich-Gulft Chemicals, Inc., 58,357,000 
and Texast-U. S. Chemical Co. 
706 Lake Charles, La. 63,000 ST Petroleum Chemicals, Inc. 17,703,000 
(Cities Service Co.t and 
Continental Oil Co.) 
484 Borger, Tex. 74,000 ST Phillips Chemical Co.t 42,239,000 
(Phillips Petroleum Co.) 
963 Los Angeles, Calif. 48,000 ST Shell Chemical Corp.t 20,281,000 
(Shell Oil Co.) 

1063 Houston, Tex. 90,000 ST Food Machinery & Chemical Corp. 31,547,000 
1593 El Segundo, Calif. 50,000 ST Standard Oil Co. of Calif.t 7,862,000 
Butyl Plants 
1082 Baytown, Tex. 43,000 LT Humble Oil & Refining Co.t $24,690,000 
572 Baton Rouge,La. 47,000 LT ESSO Standard Oil Co.ft 28,491,000 
Styrene Plant 
929 Los Angeles, Calif. 62,500 ST Shell Chemical Corp. $15,131,000 

(Shell Oil Co.) 
DDM Dodecyl Mercaptan Plant 
543 Naugatuck, Conn. 2,400 ST United States Rubber Co. $386,000 
Alcohol Butadiene Plant 
483 Kobuta, Pa. 128,000 ST = Koppers Co., Inc. §$45,553,000 
* Bids totaled ap r $300,000 000 va 70¢ ar. The u Ww 
the styrene plant, quite high for petro putad s sligt as 
polymer plants 
Denotes pres ra 
t Goodrich-Gu and Texas-U.S. wi W é st in the Neches b 
pliant, as well as : 3 ties s w w Neches co 
pliant 
§ |r s es sting $22,223,000 ) $8 148.000 s RFC to K s 
Co., Inc. Plan 483 is stan 
NOTE |: (Cor r Pp p rN 7 (¢ 1 7 RR Co. 2 o r, ss 
iS a Capacity 44 000 LT s W sta ) 3 Co $s 
e, Cost, December 3 952 783,000. 
NOTE 2: (Copoly Plant). Pla r No. 98 V. Va., w i$ a acity of 122 LT 
3s been in stand-t S 953 ‘ » in stan N Cost, Dé 
31, 1952, $18,387,000 
NOTE 3 A 1 8B Jie p + sr N 20 yk fo - oa Ky 
WNICr $ a } 8 T. At r + * t w : 
rinu 2goria S Ww Put justries s + ) > } jiene 
uisv Ky., wt ’ y y ? € 3 52, $31,289.00 
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small rubber consumers—feeling cause for 
alarm—run up to Congress with their 
worries, and the result could be grave 
trouble for the disposal program. The 
small users—some 600 or more—have 
grown to depend on getting their synthetic 
rubber requirements filled in full and with 
regularity and at a predictable, firm price. 
This service the government has provided. 
The only time when serious difficulties 
were encountered in meeting all demands 
was in the half-year following the Korean 
outbreak, when many synthetic rubber 
plants had to be pressed back into oper- 
ation and natural rubber imports went, 
in large part, into the government's defense 
stockpile. 

While no one in the rubber industry 
liked the short rations imposed by the 
government, the larger firms—and some 
smaller ones—at least knew the reasons 
for the restrictions on consumption. De- 
spite plenty of publicity, most of the 
smaller firms hadn’t the faintest notion 
of why the allocation program was adopted 
or how it worked. They ran to the Senate 
Small Business committee, complaining 
loudly over having their supplies restricted, 
charging that the allocation program was 
no more than a scheme of the big rubber 
companies to raid the customers of their 
smaller competitors. They got a respectful 
and full hearing, and the government was 
forced to slow down its stockpiling pro- 
gram to accommodate their gripes. The 
important point was that most of the 
complaints, upon public airing, were found 
to be baseless. They were precipitated, 
rather, by ignorance of the fundamental 
reasons for consumption curbs on the 
part of many of the small businessmen 
who might reasonably be expected to 
keep themselves briefed on a matter of 
such critical importance to their survival. 

Considering the secrecy which has cov- 
ered the disposal program—except for 
occasional statements here and there— 
who is to say that the recent assurances 
by the Commission and the prospective 
plant buyers that small, independent fab- 
ricators have nothing to fear have gotten 
across to those small, independent fabri- 
cators? Reviewing the record of the past 
few years, this correspondent, at least. 
remains skeptical as to whether the case 
for putting the government out of the 
rubber business has been put over in con- 
vincing fashion to the numerous small 
fabricators. The two most recent statements 
—one by a Goodyear official and the 
other by the Commission’s chairman— 
attempting to assuage fears that small fab- 
ricators would be hurt by the sales pro- 
gram were made before the RMA annual 
meeting in New York. ; 

It may be well to recall, at this point, 
the testimony of those few small rubber 
fabricators who appeared before the Con- 
gressional committees which considered 
the disposal bill in 1953. Several made 
unquestionably sincere and strong repre- 
sentations in favor of disposal and were 
emphatic in declaring that they had no 
fear of getting a harsh deal from the 
larger rubber companies who would take 
over the government plants. But others 
gave no more than lip-service to disposal 
and took an equivocal position by and 
large on the latter question—demanding 
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that Congress provide strong guarantees 
(including continued government operation 
of any unsold facilities) of a continued 
supply. Their demands were unacceptable 
to the committees on the grounds that 
such guarantees were incompatible with 
the goal of the disposal program—creating 
“free enterprise” in the rubber producing 
industry. 

Congress now takes another crack at 
reviewing the disposal question—all the 
questions posed by disposal. Since now 
is the time for the final, irrevocable de- 
cision—it would seem apparent that if 
small business has some unresolved qualms 
to air, those qualms will get the most 
serious attention. Rejection or acceptance 
of the disposal program could well hinge 
on this issue. If small business raises no 
complaint—attempts no  roadblock—the 
chances of the program mustering strong 
support in Congress are very good. If 
small business is frightened, many Con- 
gressmen—whether conservative or liberal 
in outlook—will hesitate to rubber stamp 
the program. 





The International Angle 


The other potential key issues bearing 
on disposal can be summed up briefly. 
The issue of international relations poses 
the question—one pressed very vigorously 
in recent years—as to what we propose 
to do about the complaints of Southeast 
Asian natural rubber producers that the 
U. S. synthetic rubber industry is unfair, 
government-subsidized competition. The 
price at which the government has been 
able to produce and sell GR-S, the natural 
rubber interests charge, has held down 
the price of natural rubber—injuring the 
economies of Asian countries which are 
geared to rubber. 

The U. S., while rebuffing their de- 
mands that the government boost the price 
of GR-S, has left the Asian countries with 
the impression that the relief they have 
so long sought will come automatically 
once the government gets out of the rub- 
ber business. This impression has been 
fostered by our own industrialists, our 
Congressmen, by Secretary of State Dulles. 
and Vice President Nixon. Nixon—touring 
Asia last year—is widely believed to have 
committed this government to sale of the 
synthetic plants to private industry. The 
Asians also have been told that the price 
of synthetic rubber will be several cents 
higher than at present when the transfer 
in ownership takes place. 

If disposal fails, the U. S. would be in 
serious danger of losing prestige through- 
out Asia—the present leading battleground 
between Western and Communism ideolo- 
gy. Our prestige is pretty thin in that area 
now, partly because of our rubber policies. 
The President and his advisers have show- 
ed their concern over recent Soviet and 
Chinese wooing of Asian countries to 
Communism. There is in the making a 
fairly ambitious American economic as- 
sistance program to meet that threat head- 
on. But the type of aid contemplated 
can be expected to bear fruit only after 
a period of some years. 

Disposal of the rubber facilities, on the 
other hand, promises immediate, concrete 
benefit in the natural rubber producing 


area—or so the Asians believe. The A, 
ministration and its friends in Congress, | 
therefore, can be expected to drive home } 
the “need” of disposal as essential to win- 
ning the “cold war” in Asia. They will 
argue that to do otherwise will mean | 
repudiating our pledges to the people of 
Asia and constitute a serious setback for | 
the Western nations. 


National Security Adequate? 


The other side of the same coin shows 
up in a consideration of the national 
security question. Many Congressmen— 
such as Rep. Carl Vinson (Dem., Ga.), 
who heads the Armed Services committee 
—have come to equate government oper- 
ation of the synthetic rubber plants with 
this country’s survival in times of emer- 
gency. Senator Johnson, too, has expressed 
similar sentiments. In their thinking this 
approach to the question of disposal takes 


precedence over their general espousa! of | 


“free enterprise.” Therefore, they have 
been—and will continue to be—most in- 
sistent that national security in rubber 
is not jeopardized by turning the industry 
loose from government control. 

This, in view of many, is fully assured 
by terms of the sales contracts—the 
national security clause requiring that plant 
owners must, for a period of 10 years, 
keep their facilities in the actual produc- 
tion of a general-purpose type of GR-S 
(similar provisions apply in the plants pro- 
ducing feedstocks and Butyl) or keep them 
in readiness for rapid restoration to ful! 
scale production when the governme: 
gives the word. The government also has 
an option to buy back the plants any 
time in the next 10 years by making 
restitution of the money paid by the 
private owner for the plant, plus adjust- 
ments for plant improverrents. All this 
is carefully detailed in each contract. 


Outlook Generally Favorable 


Summing up. the factors of national 
security (barring a serious, new outbreak 
in Asia) and international relations seem 
to add up strongly on the plus side for 
Congressional approval of the sales pro- 
gram. It is harder to judge how the money 
factor adds up. A return averaging 70¢ 
on the dollar is likely to win more friends 
than enemies, even if it’s not the strongest 
argument for selling the plants. The great- 
est potential vulnerable feature of the 
program is the question of monopoly— 
lack of competitive bidding (and the low 
prices offered for the copolymer plants) 
and the sale of the huge Neches butadiene 
plant to a group of very large companies, 
among the largest in their fields. The 
question of whether competition in the 
rubber fabricating industry is protected— 
that is whether or not the disposal pat- 
tern threatens the survival of small com- 
panies—will figure importantly only if 
those small companies raise the issue. 

One other question remains to be 
answered—whether a Democratic-control- 
led Congress will block the Republicans’ 
disposal plans on a purely political basis. 
Until proved otherwise, this reporter is 
willing to grant the sincerity of the re- 
cently reiterated pledge by the Congres- 
sional Democrats to act responsibly and 
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‘jpport the President when they feel he’s 
right and oppose him when they think 
he’s wrong. In other words, the Democrats 
will weigh the disposal program on_ its 
merits—though they may differ consider- 
ably with the bulk of Republicans in find- 
ing merit in the program. 


FFC Schedules 62,000 Tons 
GR-S in March 


The Federal Facilities Corp. last month 
announced further projected increases in 
GR-S output this winter to meeting rising 
demand from consumers and prevent 
depletion of government inventories. 

Based on firm, advance orders booked 
last month, the agency said it could look 
forward to selling at least 62,000 tons of 
GR-S in March—an all-time monthly 
peak—and 12,000 tons more than antici- 
pated February sales. January sales were 
estimated at 48,000 tons, 14,000 less than 
for March. 

While a pick-up in tire and other rubber 
production activity and continued high 
prices for natural rubber were factors in 
the sharp upward spate in orders, part 
of the big demand is due to something 
else—the prospect that the government 
rubber plants will go over to private own- 
ership this spring. 

That transfer, the rubber consumers be- 
lieve, will bring two things—first, tempor- 
‘ry dislocations in supply lines and inter- 
uptions in deliveries of GR-S; second, 
higher prices than the 23¢ a pound at 
which the government now sells GR-S. 
As a result, the forward-looking consumer 
figures now is the time to play safe and 
stock up on some low-priced GR-S while 
the getting’s . rod. 

FFC, with its own inventories falling 
rapidly through the late months of 1954, 
also figured it ought to do something to 
protect its customers—particularly the 
smaller ones who lack the cash with which 
to load up on rubber—from running short 
during the transition from public to private 
ownership. 

The new step-up in government pro- 
duction, the agency explained, has the 
“objective of maintaining an inventory 
in the vicinity of 60,000 long tons. This 
will provide sufficient stocks so that a 
smooth transition from government to 
private ownership anticipated next spring 
may be accomplished with ample supplies 
available for all consumers.” 

That 60,000 tons or so is as far as 
FFC is willing to go—but, coupled with 
the apparent stocking by the bigger com- 
panies, most of whom will control syn- 
thetic rubber plants with the passing of 
D-Day (D-for-Disposal), 60,000 tons 
should be enough in the agency’s estima- 
tion to tide over the other users until 
normal supplies are available from in- 
dustry sources. 

FFC said it now plans to produce 54,- 
100 tons of GR-S in January (6,100 more 
than it expects to sell); 49,200 tons in 
February (it will sell 50,000); and 55,100 
tons in March (6,900 under that month’s 
sales). The latest official figure on FFC 
inventories was the 64,000 tons held on 
November 30. 
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BDSA Issues "Chemical and Rubber Industry Report" 


A drop in the wholesale prices of rub- 
ber products during the next few years 
is foreseen by rubber experts in the U. S. 
Department of Commerce. That predic- 
tion emerged from a price analysis pre- 
pared in the Chemical & Rubber Division 
of the Department’s Business & Defense 
Services Administration (BDSA). 

The analysis was carried in a new 
monthly BDSA_ publication, “Chemical 
and Rubber Industry Report’—actually a 
revival, On a somewhat smaller scale, of 
the Rubber Industry report put out by 
Commerce’s old Rubber Division prior to 
the Korean war. The November issue, 
which became available in early December, 
carried reports on plastics as well as rub- 
ber, and also on other branches of the 
chemical products industry. The publica- 
tion is available on an annual subscription 
basis from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. (Domestic rate, $1.75; 
foreign, $2.25; single copies, 15¢.) 

The rubber section of the report—four 
of the 20 pages of the November issue— 
presents in tabular form an “index” show- 
ing the trend in wholesale values of both 
transportation and non-transportation rub- 
ber products per pound of rubber ma- 
terials consumed in 1939, 1947, and each 
of the last four years. This table shows 
that in 1947, prices for transportation 
goods were 56% and non-transportation 
goods 74% higher than in 1939. In 1950- 
51 the “enormous increase which occurred 
in the price of natural rubber was quickly 
reflected in transportation, but only after 


a lag was it reflected in non-transportation 
goods. The decline in prices of products, 
following the downward trend in the price 
of natural rubber from 1951 to 1953 was 
also more rapid in transportation, but in 
neither case had the 1953 prices of prod- 
ucts declined to the level that prevailed 
during 1950. 

“The price effects of high military ex- 
penditures since 1950,” the report con- 
tinued, “have been pronounced, and 
though some of those effects are likely 
to remain, it is probable that wholesale 
prices of rubber products will tend to 
decline further in succeeding years.” 

The rubber section of the report also 
carried a review of natural rubber re- 
planting programs. 

“An increasing proportion of the Ma- 
layan estates,” it contended, “are in good 
position to weather competition from 
either synthetic or other natural rubber 
producers. However, they are not gen- 
erally in as strong a position as those 
in Liberia, where the annual output per 
planted acre now is around 900 pounds, 
but they are well ahead of any other 
Far Eastern nation’s estates. They [the 
Malayan estates] have over 300,000 acres 
more of high-yield rubber due to come 
into tapping during the next seven years.” 

During the first half of 1954, the report 
noted, the annual yield per tapped acre 
for Malayan estates of more than 100 
acres averaged 490 pounds, ranging from 
an average of 390 pounds for ordinary 
trees to an average of 800 pounds for 
high-yield acreage. 
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RMA Sees Near-Record Year in 1955 


The Rubber Manufacturers Association 
stated in its year-end report that 1955 
should see both rubber consumption and 
production of rubber end-products rising 
toward, but not quite up to, the all-time 
records marked up in 1953. 

Rubber consumption in 1955 will reach 
or exceed the average yearly consumption 
in the United States since 1950, which 
for those years amounted to 1,255,000 
long tons. Consumption in 1954 is expected 
to amount to 1,205,000 tons. 

Actual and estimated production of tires 
for the years 1953, 1954, and 1955, are 
listed in Table 1. 

Both pneumatic tire unit production at 
projected levels and estimated rubber con- 
sumption point to modest gains over 1954 
output, but in neither instance are the 
figures expected to reach the all-time peaks 


scored in 1953, the Association said. The 
comparison with respect to rubber con- 
sumption is shown in Table 2. 

The gain in total rubber consumption 
of 4.1% for 1955 covers the entire rub- 
ber manufacturing industry. The gain is 
expected to be slightly less than this in 
transportation products and higher in non- 
transportation products. 

Demand in 1955 for heavy and light 
industrial rubber goods is expected to fol- 
low the moderate rise predicted by econo- 
mists for industrial activity generally in 
the New Year. Latex foam products are 
again expected to prove an important pace 
setter in the rubber products field. 

Latex, both natural and synthetic, now 
accounts for more than 9% of the total 
new rubber used in the United States. 
Improvements in synthetic rubber latices, 
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Table |. 


Passenger and motorcycle 
Truck and bus 
Tractor 


Airplane 


Total 





1953 
81,431,000 
14,690,000 

3,756,000 

474,000 


100,351,000 


Pneumatic Tire Production (Units) 


1955 


79,000,000 
13,000,000 
3,510,000 
490,000 


1954 


76,000,000 
12,300,000 


96,000,000 


91,755,000 








particularly in modified types of LTP 
GR-S latex, have enabled these types to 
capture an increasingly large proportion of 
the latex market, and expectations are that 
their use will be materially expanded in 
1955. 

Manufacturers of rubber flooring ma- 
terials expect to increase their volume in 
1955, particularly in the “do-it-yourself” 
field. Forecasts as to residential and com- 
mercial construction support this optimism, 
it Was said. 

In other lines more closely 
personal use, such as rubber sundries, 
rubber-soled canvas footwear, heels and 
soles, and rubber coated fabrics, increased 
production is expected to follow the na- 
tion’s constantly rising population curve. 

For the first nine months of 1954, fac- 
tory employment in the rubber manufac- 
turing industry averaged 194,600 clockcard 
workers, as compared with 222,000 in the 
same period of 1953. Employment was 
materially affected in July and August. 
1954, by two major strikes in the industry. 
In the same nine-month period. average 
hourly earnings in the tire and tube in- 
dustry rose to $2.25 an hour. This average 
hourly earnings figure does not reflect 
substantial additional employe — benefits 
through company-paid insurance and pen- 
sion plans. it was added. 

In the past few years per capita use 
of rubber has tended to rise more rapidly 
outside the United States. and for this 
reason, industry analysts expect to see 
rubber consumption in the rest of the world 
rise by a somewhat greater rate in 1955 
than it will in this country. Predictions 
are that rubber consumption outside the 
U. S. may reach 1.235.000 tons in 1955, 
as compared with 1,185,000 in 1953. Over- 
all consumption could therefore reach 
2.490.000 tons, slightly higher than peak 
consumption in 1953. 


linked to 


Humphreys Sees 1955 
Equal to 1953 


In his year-end statement. H. E. Hum- 
phreys, Jr., president, U. S. Rubber. point- 
ed out that business is picking up in the 
rubber industry and 1955 sales will proba- 


bly be 
to the 
The 


about $5 billion, or roughly equal 
all-time record set in 1953. 

1954 decline in rubber business 
turned out to be a mild one, and final 
figures will show sales off only about 
3.5%, he added. 

Consumption of 1.255.000 tons of rub- 
ber, an increase of 4% over the 1954 
figure, was predicted. The proportion of 
synthetic rubber in the total will increase 
to 56% in late 1955, compared with 50% 
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labor strikes, there are not likely to be any 
shortages of consumer goods. Competition 
for markets is on the increase, and activity 
in the field of scientific research will con- 
tinue to expand, it was said. 

Rubber consumption and the production 
of tires and other rubber goods were esti- 
mated at about the same level as indicated 
by other leaders of the industry and the 
RMA. 

In conclusion, these Goodyear execu- 
tives took the position that with a con- 





1953 
553,000 
785,000 


Natural rubber 
Synthetic rubber 


1,338,000 
% Synthetic 59 
Reclaimed rubber 285,050 





Table 2. Consumption of New Rubber by Type 
(Long tons) 


1955 
565,000 
690,000 


1954 
583,000 
622,000 

1,205,000 1,255,000 
52 55 
241,000 251,000 








in the third quarter of 1954. 

Tire replacement demand 4% higher in 
1955 and a larger market for tires for 
new cars and trucks were forecast. Sales 
of 79 million passenger-car tires and 12! 
million truck and bus tires. for a total of 
9112 million in the coming year were 
predicted. A pick-up in the demand for 
industrial rubber products, which follows 
the general level of overall industrial 
activity, was forecast. Greater use of foam 
rubber in automobiles, furniture, and mat- 
tresses was also considered likely. 

As sales of waterproof footwear decline, 
partly owing to recent mild winters, the 
advancing market for canvas, rubber-soled 
shoes more than makes up the difference. 
A growing population, with its increasing 
leisure time, indicates a bright future for 
these sport and casual shoes. it was said. 

Humphreys said the rubber industry 
expects to take over private operation of 
the synthetic rubber plants in 1955, and 
that following the transfer, we may look 
forward to even greater improvements in 
synthetic rubber for the American con- 
sumer, under the incentive of free, com- 
petitive enterprise. 


Litchfield and Thomas Expect 
1955 To Top 1954 


P. W. Litchfield, chairman of the board. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., pointed out 
in his year-end statement that history may 
look back upon 1954 as the year that 
saw Our economy conquer the postwar 
forces, which in the past have brought on 
economic depressions. It was a year of 
transition from wartime to peacetime econ- 
omy, and, instead of the traditional sharp 
decline, it registered gross national product 
within a few percentage points of our 
all-time high, he added. 

Both Litchfield and E. J. Thomas, presi- 
dent of Goodyear, said that present signs 
point to a higher level of production and 
employment in 1955 than was the case in 
1954, Individual and corporate taxpayers 
will get a full year’s benefit from the 1954 
tax revisions. The general level of public 
confidence is high, and, barring serious 


tinuation of the improved political at- 
mosphere which carried through 1954, the 
outlook for 1955 is bright, and the general 
trend upward should be maintained for 
some years to come. 


Goodrich Optimistic 
for 1955 


Total consumption of new rubber in the 
United States during 1955 should approxi- 
mate 1.280.000 long tons, an increase of 
about 5% over the 1954 figure, according 
to William S. Richardson, president, The 
B. F. Goodrich Co. 

Tire sales for replacement and original 
equipment will probably exceed 1954 to- 
tals by 4,000,000 units. Adoption of tube- 
less tires by automobile manufacturers for 
1955 models is considered by Richardson 
to be one of the most significant develop- 
ments of the year in the rubber industry. 
Nearly half of domestic replacement tire 
sales in 1955 may be tubeless passenger 
car tires, Richardson believes, and 75% of 
Goodrich’s auto-tire production capacity 
is now assigned to tubeless tires. 

Goodrich will become a rubber grower 
on a commercial scale, Richardson also 
announced. A long-term concession for two 
separate areas totaling approximately 600.- 
(00 acres has been granted by the Liberian 
Government. Company technicians are now 
in Liberia undertaking preliminary work 
on the firm’s rubber growing project there. 


Firestone Calls Outlook 
Excellent 


Harvey S. Firestone, Jr., chairman of 
the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., calls 
the business outlook for the rubber in- 
dustry in 1955 excellent in his year-end 
statement. 

Business prospects for tire dealers dur- 
ing 1955 are very encouraging because 
the number of vehicles requiring replace- 
ment tires will be the largest in history. 
Approximately 900,000 more passenger 
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cars. trucks, and buses will be in the 
market for replacement tires in 1955 than 
there were in 1954. Shipments of 49,000,- 
000 passenger-car replacement tires in the 
year ahead compared with 46,900,000 in 
1954, and shipments of 8,100,000 truck 
and bus replacement tires next year, as 
compared with 7,850,000 in 1954, were 
predicted. 

Because of these anticipated increases 
and an estimate that the automotive in- 
dustry will make approximately 350,000 
more units in 1955 than it did in 1954, 
employment in the rubber industry should 
remain at its present high level during 
the coming year, it was said. 

Consumption of rubber by the industry 
in the United States was less in 1954 than 
in 1953, except for natural rubber latex 
for foamed rubber, which continued its 
rapid growth and reached a record volume 
in the month of October. Demand for 
rubber outside the United States was the 
greatest in history because of the growth 
of motor vehicle transportation and im- 
proved economic conditions. Supplies of 
natural and synthetic rubbers are readily 
available, however, to meet total world 
requirements. 


1955 Looks Like Banner Year 
to O'Neil 

The late 1954 upsurge in American 
business should carry over well into 1955, 
making it a banner economic year for the 
country, according to William O’Neil, The 
General Tire & Rubber Co. president. 

“Business will hold to its current high 
level and perhaps even top the most op- 
timistic predictions,” he added. “All signs 
point to increasing consumer demand and 
a favorable economic climate. Steel pro- 
duction has turned up; car production is 
spurting ahead of last year, and there’s 
no ceiling on home building.” 

The outlook in the rubber industry is 
particularly encouraging, with consumption 
of 64% of the world’s rubber by the 
United States in 1955, an increase of 
50,000 tons over 1954 consumption. Most 
of the rubber consumed will be built into 
passenger and truck tires to carry more 
people and more freight greater distances 
over the new superhighways going up 
across the nation. The trucking industry 
also looks for a promising year, with 
tonnage and mileage expected to be above 
the 1954 figure. 

Plastics were mentioned as offering the 
greatest growth potential for 1955 and 
with its new polyvinyl chloride plant at 
Astabula, O., and its plastics fabricating 
plants in Jeannette, Pa., Marlon, Ind., 
Toledo, O., and Lawrence, Mass., General 
Tire expects to participate in this growth 
to a considerable degree. 


Seiberling Looks for 
Improved 1955 


Increased sales in both the new-car tire 
market and the replacement market are 
looked for in 1955 by J. P. Seiberling, 
president, Seiberling Rubber Co. Greater 
production of new cars and trucks in 
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1955 means more original-equipment tire 
demand, and the outlook for the replace- 
ment market was called good although no 
new sales records are expected. 

These increases were predicted on the 
basis of the improved economic situation 
as we move into the new year. The full 
potential replacement tire market has been 
reduced by technological improvements, 
however, since today’s tires give improved 
service Over those of even a few years 
ago, it was pointed out. 

Seiberling feels that the export market 
will be better in 1955 because many 
foreign countries have strengthened their 


economic position and will be using more 
tires and tubes. 

The price levels of tires and tubes 
should move appreciably upward in 1955 
not only because of higher labor and ma- 
terial costs which took effect in the last 
quarter of 1954, but also because a 
violent price war raged throughout most 
of the year. This reduced prices to un- 
profitable levels that cannot continue much 
longer, Seiberling said. 

In general, this rubber industry execu- 
tive looks for considerable improvement 
over 1954 in the rubber manufacturing 
industry, however. 


Robins Says Higher Non-Tire Output 


The production of non-tire rubber prod- 
ucts in 1955 should gain from 3% to 6% 
over 1954 output, Thomas Robins, Jr., 
president, Hewitt-Robins, Inc., said in his 
year-end statement. The 800 companies 
making products other than tires are ex- 
pected to consume 465,000 tons of rubber, 
or 36% of the industry total, compared 
with 440,000 tons in 1954. 

The outlook was said to be especially 
good for conyeyor belting with mines, 
mills, and factories discovering new ways 
to cut costs and streamline production by 
the use of belt conveyors. In addition, 
worldwide interest is focussed on newly 
developed methods of conveying people 
on continuous belts in congested urban 


areas. 
Foam rubber cushioning, which has 
enjoyed rapid growth during the last 


decade, shows no signs of leveling off. 
The seats in 1955 model automobiles are 


being ‘made with more foam than in 
previous models and foam is also being 
used as padding on the doors and other 
interior surfaces. The furniture industry, 
which used more foam in 1954 than ever 
before, is expected to increase this usage 
even more in 1955, 

The profit margin on many rubber prod- 
ucts in 1954 was extremely low as the 
result of intense competition which forced 
selling prices down while at the same 
time the cost of doing business increased 
because of higher labor, transportation, 
plant equipment. and raw material costs, 
Robins stated. He does not look for any 
appreciable decline in selling prices dur- 
ing 1955 and pointed out that tire makers 
have recently raised their prices and added 
that the manufacturers of other rubber 
products may find it necessary to follow 
a similar course of action in the imme- 
diate future. 


Scrap Outlook Not So Good for Rubber as for Plastics 


[he scrap rubber picture during 1954 
was practically a duplicate of that of 1953, 
which was a bad year, according to Milton 
Kushkin, of A. Schulman, Inc., and presi- 
dent of the National Association of Waste 
Material Dealers’ Scrap Rubber & Plastics 
Institute. 

Scrap tires remained at a price of about 
$13.50 net ton during the entire year 
and were in poor demand. Red inner tube 
scrap is almost out of the reclaiming pic- 
ture. Black tubes remained fairly station- 
ary, price-wise, with demand slow. Butyl 
inner-tube scrap usage increased tremen- 
dously in the last quarter of 1954, and 
prices moved up owing to the use of this 
reclaim in the new tubeless tires. One of 
the largest tire manufacturers is now 
producing a tubeless tire without Butyl 
reclaim, however, and others may follow, 
it was said, 

In general, the percentage of reclaimed 
rubber used, compared with total rubber 
consumption, has been decreasing with 
alarming regularity, and the reclaimers are 
caught in a squeeze between a fixed price 
for government synthetic rubbers and a 
scrap price that cannot possibly be reduced 
any further, according to the NAWMD. 

To sell more reclaim, the reclaimer 
must either make a better product or 
reduce his selling price. Making a better 
product has its limitations. Reducing sell- 


ing price can only be accomplished by 
reducing production costs, and that is 
difficult in these days of generally higher 
costs. One solution is for a new, entirely 
different process of reclaiming to be dis- 
covered, and another solution would be 
to find new products for the use of re- 
claim, perhaps in conjunction with plastics. 
Both of these problems are receiving con- 
sideration, Kushkin said. 

In contrast, the scrap plastics industry 
moved along at a good rate in 1954, with 
most grades in demand all year and with 
prices at a level that brought all the scrap 
available to the market. Prices were gen- 
erally firm throughout 1954 and are ex- 
pected to remain so for some time. Lower 
levels on some types may result from 
increased production of virgin materials 
which will reduce new material prices, and 
consequently scrap prices will follow. The 
scrap plastics price levels, however, are 
expected to remain high enough to make 
it profitable to handle all grades, it was 
concluded. 


Goodyear Aircraft Corp., Akron, O., has 
built a new steel-framed plant to help 
increase its production of booster cases 
for the U. S. Army’s defensive guided 
missile, Nike. 
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Du Pont Anti-Trust Case Dismissed 


rhe anti-trust suit' filed by the U. S. 
Department of Justice in 1949 against 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
United States Rubber Co., General Motors 
Corp., and about 100 individuals including 
leading members of the Du Pont family, 
was dismissed by U. S. District Court 
Judge J. La Buy in Chicago in early 
December. 


The Original Complaints 

The chief objective of the suit was the 
disposition by Du Pont of its 10,000,000- 
share investment in General Motors and 
sale by members of the Du Pont family 
of their holdings in U. S. Rubber. 

Also sought were the sale by General 
Motors of its 50% stock interest in the 
Ethyl Corp. and sale by Du Pont of its 
manufacturing interests in tetraethyl lead, 
ethyl fluid, and ethyl chloride: disposition 
by Du Pont and General Motors of their 
holdings in Kinetic Corp., manufacturer 
of refrigerants; and. finally, cancellation 
of all existing contracts between General 
Motors, Du Pont. and U. S. Rubber, deal- 
ing with the sales of products. grants of 
licenses, agreements to license under pat- 
ents. and for the exchange of production 
information. 

The original complaint listed five specific 
charges: (1) That Du Pont required the 
three manufacturing defendants to pur- 
chase all their requirements for certain 
products from each other. (2) Du Pont 
had expanded its facilities and thus was 
able to produce in quantity products in the 
chemical and related fields needed by the 
automobile and rubber companies. (3) Gen- 
eral Motors and U. S. Rubber were 
“forced” to expand their production and 
entire new fields in order to provide a 
market for Du Pont products. (4) Du Pont 
subsidized its own expansion by using 
profits from product sales to General 
Motors and U. S. Rubber. (5) Du Pont 
granted systematic rebates and preferential 
prices on its products sold to General 
Motors and sold the same products to 
other companies at higher prices. 


The Court Decision 


In announcing his decision, Judge La 
Buy cited many significant findings and 
conclusions from his 220-page opinion. A 
summary of these findings follows: 

(1) While the evidence indicates control 
of management of Du Pont by the Du 
Pont family, the government failed to 
prove that stock held by members of the 
family in Christiana Securities Co. or 
Delaware Realty & Investment Corp. was 
for the purpose of perpetuating control 
over the Du Pont Company, or that there 
was any agreement or conspiracy to use 
such stock to create protected markets 
for Du Pont or to restrain or monopolize 
trade. 

(2) No agreement was made in connec- 
tion with Du Pont’s investment in General 
Motors, or subsequent thereto, which 
bound General Motors to buy any por- 
tion of its requirements from Du Pont. 

(3) Du Pont’s participation in selection 
of General Motors directors and manage- 
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ment does not establish that it controlled 
General Motors or sought to place people 
in General Motors who would further 
Du Pont’s interests as supplier or as a 
chemical manufacturer. 

(4) There is no evidence that any action 
taken by Du Pont representatives with 
respect to compensation of General Mo- 
tors executives was intended to influence 
them to deal with Du Pont or refrain 
from dealing with Du Pont competitors. 

(5) Since the 1920's Du Pont has not 
had, and does not today have, practical 
working control of General Motors. 

(6) There is no evidence that the Du 
Pont family ever had voting control of 
U. S. Rubber. The government failed to 
prove the U. S. Rubber stock held by 
members of the Du Pont family was ac- 
quired with the intent to create a protected 
market for Du Pont or U. S. Rubber, or 
was ever used for that purpose. 

(7) General Motors secured the services 
of Du Pont as a manufacturer of tetra- 
ethyl lead in the unrestrained exercise of 
its own judgment. The Court found that 
General Motors and Ethyl Corp. were at 
all times free to turn elsewhere and were 
not coerced in any way to continue pur- 
chasing from Du Pont. 

(8) The evidence relating to formation 


and operation of Kinetic Chemicals 
(which was jointly owned by Du Pont 
and General Motors) and to General 


Motors synthetic rubber research does not 
establish that General Motors had agreed 
to surrender or was bound to surrender 
its chemical discoveries to Du Pont. Du 
Pont did not terminate or in any way limit 
General Motors research on_ synthetic 
rubber. 

(9) General Motors was not limited by 
agreement or by Du Pont domination in 
its purchases of anti-freeze and bought 
from Du Pont only because it believed 
that Du Pont best served its needs. 

(10) As to miscellaneous Du Pont prod- 
ucts, such as electroplating chemicals, 
case hardening chemicals, rubber chemicals 
and synthetic rubber, automotive plastics, 
brake fluid, and safety glass, the Court 
found that General Motors bought or 


refused to buy solely in accordance with 
the dictates of its own purchasing judg. 
ment. 

(11) Evidence with respect to negotiation 
of a contract for sale of tires by U. §, 
Rubber to General Motors, and LU. §. 
Rubber’s subsequent sales of tires and 
tubes to General Motors establishes that 
General Motors initiated discussions lead- 
ing to the contract, entered into it, and 
bought under it, for its own good business 
reasons, and for no other reason. 

Judge La Buy said that the issue of 
conspiracy permeated the entire case, be- 
cause conspiracy to restrain trade can only 
be determined after consideration of the 
entire record of evidence. 

“The Court. on the basis of all the 
evidence of the record, found that the 
government had failed to establish the 
existence of any such conspiracy. 

“When read as a whole,” Judge La Buy 
said, “the record supports a finding, and 
the Court so finds, that there has not been, 
nor is there at present, a conspiracy to 
restrain or to monopolize trade and no 
limitation or restraint upon General Mo- 
tors’ freedom to deal freely and fully with 
competitors of Du Pont and United States 
Rubber, no limitation or restraint upon 
the freedom of General Motors to deal 
with its chemical discoveries, no restraint 
or monopolization of the General Motors 
market, and no restraint or monopolization 
of the commerce between Du Pont and 
United States Rubber.” 

Judge La Buy observed that it may be 
that a violation of the Clayton Act can 
be made out in absence of actual restraint 
of trade where it is established that there 
is reasonable probability that a condemned 
restraint will result from acquisition of 
stock. 

“The acquisition challenged by the gov- 
ernment—Du Pont’s investment in General 
Motors—took place over thirty years ago,” 
he said. “In those intervening years the 
record discloses that no restraint of trade 
has resulted. Accordingly, the Court is of 
the opinion that there is not, nor has 
there been, any basis for a finding that 
there is or has been any reasonable proba- 
bility of such restraint within the meaning 
of the Clayton Act.” 


Goodrich-Gulf Announces Synthesis 
of Natural Rubber Molecule 


The true synthesis of the natural rubber 
molecule by a research team at the B. F. 
Goodrich Co. Research Center in Brecks- 
ville, O., assigned to the project by Good- 
rich-Gulf Chemicals. Inc.. was announced 
early in December by W. S. Richardson, 
president of Goodrich-Gulf, which is owned 
half by Gulf Oil Corp. and half by The 
B. F. Goodrich Co. 

The new synthetic rubber has not yet 
been named, Richardson, who is also 
president of The B. F. Goodrich Co., said, 
but patent applications have been filed 
with the U. S. Patent Office. The new rub- 
ber is made from different materials from 
those used in GR-S and cannot be made 
in the presently existing government-owned 
synthetic rubber plants. Based on the best 
estimates that can be made at this early 


state of development, the cost of the new 
material in commercially important vol- 
ume would be substantially higher than 
the present 23¢-a-pound price for GR-S. 

Richardson added that the new rubber 
will not affect disposal of the government 
synthetic rubber plants to private enter- 
prise because of the economics involved 
and the potentially higher cost of the new 
material. An added reason is the fact that 
GR-S has its own wide area of preferred 
usage, as treads for passenger-car tires. 

It was stated further that although the 
new material can be used to replace 
natural rubber, it will not make rubber 
plantations obsolete since tree rubber can 
be produced on the more efficient planta- 
tions for a much lower cost than the pres- 
ently indicated cost of the new material. 
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General Tire Seeks Purchase 
of Motor Products Stock 


An offer to purchase majority stock in- 
terest in Motor Products Corp., Detroit. 
Mich., manufacturer of automobile parts 
and accessories, household refrigerators. 
and home appliances, has been announced 
by W. O'Neil, president of The General 
Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O. 

The proposal, registered with the Se- 
curities & Exchange Commission, would 
enable holders of Motor Products’ com- 
mon stock, $10 par value, to exchange 
444 shares of such stock for one share 
of General Tire’s 542% Cumulative Pref- 
erence stock which has a par value of 
$100. 

Motor Products Corp. was reported to 
have had net sales of $87,024,600 for the 
year ended June 30, 1954, with an in- 
curred operating loss of $1,127,903, or 
$1.53 per share. The net current asset 
value of the firm’s common stock was said 
to have dropped from $25.34 to $19.96 per 
share, less long-term debt and reserves, 
and losses after June 30 were expected to 
reduce this value further. 

General Tire, the fifth largest company 
in the rubber industry, reported a 1954 
sales figure of more than $215,000,000. 

Both companies sell extensively to auto- 
mobile producers, but since the automo- 
tive parts made are not generally in com- 
petition, a combination will give not only 
a more diversified line of products, but 
will eliminate duplication of sales and 
service organizations, it was said. In addi- 
tion, General’s rubber and metal products 
include many sub-assemblies used in house- 
hold appliances, and General has many re- 
tail outlets through which household ap- 
pliances could reach the public. Motor 
Products manufactures and sells household 
appliances, and integration from the sub- 
contracted parts to customer sales will be 
accomplished if the two companies have 
common control and management. 


Establishes Foreign Division 


A new international division of F. J. 
Stokes Machine Co., Philadelphia, Pa., has 
been established to administer all of the 
firm’s overseas sales activities. Charles W. 
Nicholson, formerly export product man- 
ager, will direct the operation. 

The new division is expected to make 
the development and testing facilities of 
the Stokes laboratory and advisory service 
departments more accessible to the local 
representatives throughout the world. and 
will establish a better system of controls 
and public relations. 
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American-Built Israeli Tire 
Plant Expands Facilities 


The Alliance Tire & Rubber Co., Ltd.. 
Hadera, Israel, has completed a quater- 
million-dollar addition to its present $32 
million plant, with a resulting 50% in- 
crease in production capacity, according 
to The Dayton Rubber Co., Dayton, O., 
provider of technical supervision for the 
Israeli firm since its founding in 1951. 

President of Alliance is Arthur Taub- 
man, an American, who is also president 
of Advance Stores Cos., Roanoke. Va. 
Fifty per cent. of the stock of Alliance is 
held by more than 500 American stock- 
holders, and the rest, by Solel Boneh, Ltd., 
and Noa, Ltd.. both of Israel. Alliance, 
the largest tire plant in the Middle East, 
was designed and equipped by Dayton 
Rubber engineers. 

The combined Israeli and 
board of directors, meeting recently at 
Dayton, declared an additional interim 
dividend of 75¢ per common share, mak- 
ing a total of $2.25 per share paid all 
common stockholders for the fiscal year 
ending March 31, 1954. after withholding 
25% of the dividend as required by Israeli 
law. 

In addition to Mr. Taubman, other 
American investors in the company in- 
clude Ben Kravitz, chairman of the board 
of Anchor Rubber Products, Inc.; Senial 
Ostrow, president of Sealy Mattress Co.: 
Maurice Sanditen, president of Oklahoma 
Tire & Supply Co.; Meyer Lubotsky, presi- 
dent of Meyers Stores; and Walter Burke, 
president of Standard Auto & Radio Co. 
President of Dayton Rubber is A. L. 
Freedlander. 


American 


Second French Mission to 


U. S. This Month 


A second mission from the French rub- 
ber industry will visit the United States 
for about six weeks beginning in mid-Jan- 
uary. Called officially the Rubber Techni- 
cal Complementary Mission, it is spon- 
sored by the U. S. Foreign Operations Ad- 
ministration and will participate in meet- 
ings conducted by leaders in government 
and industry. 

The first mission visited the United 
States in February, 1952,! and toured sev- 
eral rubber goods manufacturing plants in 
this country. A very comprehensive report 
on the information obtained and the im- 
pression formed by the mission was made 
public about two years later. 


Du Pont Forms 
Polyisocyanates Sales 
Organization 


Formation of a new sales organization 
to handle the growing market for poly- 
isocyanates has been announced by the 
rubber chemicals division, E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilmington, 
Del. 

William H. Ayscue has been named 
manager of the new unit. He formerly 
served the company as research chemist 
in the neoprene latex laboratory and as 
assistant sales manager for the rubber 
chemicals division. 

Charles J. Harrington, formerly assist- 
ant secretary of the company and manager 


of Du Pont’s London, England, office, 
becomes assistant manager of the new 
group. 


Hycar Latex Coating 
Improves Wax Papers 


The moisture-retaining quality of waxed 
food-packaging paper can be substantially 
improved by coating the paper with Hycar 
nitrile latex before waxing, according to 
B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co., Cleveland, 
O.. manufacturer of the latex. The process 
enables foods to stay fresh longer. the com- 
pany says. 

Another advantage of the coating is re- 
ported to be the creation of a superior 
printing surface which makes possible the 
designing of more colorful and better de- 
tailed wrappers. Savings in ink costs are 
also said to result from the reduction of 
the ink absorbing tendency of the paper. 

Other advantages cited are the improve- 
ment in the flexibility of the paper, impor- 
tant in Wrapping machine operations, and 
the providing of a medium for dispersing 
the titanium oxide in the paper, giving max- 
imum opacity and whiteness to the sheet. 
The latex coating is odorless and tasteless. 

Waxide Paper Co., Kansas City, Mo., is 
one reported user of the process. 


Visit Wellco Ro-Search Plant 


Owners and managers of six foreign 
factories affiliated with Wellco Ro-Search 
recently completed a sojourn at the com- 
pany’s plant at Waynesville, N. C., for 
the purpose of studying new manufacturing 
techniques, the company reveals. The vis- 
itors were from the Union of South 
Africa, Australia, Burma, Colombia, Chile, 
and Belgium. 

They included W. A. Nienaber, factory 
manager of D. I. Fram & Co., Ltd., Jo- 
hannesburg, South Africa: Norman Erik- 
sen, chief engineer of North Australian 
Rubber Mills, Ltd., Brisbane, Australia: 
S. M. Bashir, owner of Burma-Ro-Search 
Co., Rangoon, Burma; William Gaviria, 
general manager of Cia. de Productos de 
Caucho “Grulla” S.A., Medellin, Colom- 
bia: Francisco Y. Araya, a director of 
Fabrica de Articulos de Goma S.A. Far- 
gosa, Quilpue. Chile; and M. Henke, di- 
rector of Sacic Pirelli, Brussels, Belgium. 
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Install First Rubber Railroad Crossing in Akron 





Completed rubber railroad crossing on track of Erie Railroad, 


Akron. Material was supplied by Goodyear 


A rubber railroad crossing. said to be 
the first of its kind, has been installed on 
the main track of the Erie Railroad at Wil- 
beth Rd., Akron, O., according to Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co., supplier of the 
material used. The crossing is constructed 
of three-inch-thick slabs of rubber, each 
36 inches wide and 59 inches long. and 
each sandwiching a sheet of heavy-gage 
steel. 

Nearly flush with the top of the rail and 
treaded for traction, the rubber crossing is 
expected to provide autoists with smooth, 
fast, and safe passage. Each slab rests on 
heavy treated-wood planking laid on the 
regular railroad ties and fastened down by 
lag screws 12 inches long, installed through 
metal and rubber grommets to hold the 
slabs in place. 

The rubber slabs are designed with ta- 
pered flanges where they meet the rails. 
When sprung into place, the rubber flanges 
form a watertight wedge to the rail. pre- 
venting seepage which causes deterioration 
of ties and fouls ballast in the crossing. En- 
gineers predict that the rubber installation 
will last indefinitely, barring abnormal con- 
ditions. 


Blachford To Handle 


Revertex in U. S. 


H. L. Blachford, Inc.. exclasive United 
States agent for Revertex, a natural rub- 
ber latex exported by Revertex, Ltd., Lon- 
don, England, has opened its main office 
at 24 Commerce St., Newark 2. N. J. The 
firm is affiliated with H. L. Blachford. Ltd.. 
Montreal, P.Q., Canada. 

C. George Taylor, formerly vice presi- 
dent of Woburn Chemical Corp., is general 
sales manager at Newark. 

Revertex is a heat concentrated latex of 
approximately 73% solids and exhibits ex- 
tremely high stability, Blachford reports. A 
booklet on the material is available 
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Neoprene Milking Machine Tubes Found Superior to 
Those of Natural Rubber 





Neoprene milking machine tubes (first and third from left) unaffected after 
124 days of Cornell Test; remaining two natural rubber tubes exhibit deg- 


radation 


Researchers at Cornell University, in- 
cluding J. C. White, professor of dairy 
science, and G. R. Folds. now with East- 
ern Dairy Products Corp., have found that 
neoprene milking machine inflations will 
last twice as long as those made of natu- 
ral rubber, in addition to providing im- 
proved sanitation and faster milking time. 
according to a report of the one-year study 
released by E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del. 

Thirty-three natural rubber inflations 
degraded beyond serviceability, some fail- 
ing within three months, and none sur- 
viving the one-year period, the report 
states. Neoprene, resistant to the action 


SORG Dinner-Dance 


The Southern Ohio Rubber Group heli 
its eighth annual winter meeting at the 
Miami Valley Golf Club, Salem Pike 
Dayton, O., December 18, and 257 mem. 
bers and guests attended. The evening\ 
program consisted of dinner, the distriby. 
tion of gifts and door prizes, and dancing 

Chairman of the winter meeting com. 
mittee was Daniel A. Meyer, and assisting 
him were I. Louis Wolk, A. M. Wightman, 
E. W. Moorman, S. R. Prance, E.. | 
Cutrell, J. W. Shrontz, George Hobach 
D. M. Jordan, and Paul E. Ludy. 


Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Co., divi- | 
sion of Union Carbide & Carbon Corp,, 
New York, N. Y., has announced a price 
reduction of 20¢ a pound on Cellosize 
hydroxyethyl cellulose WP-09, WP-3, WP. 
40, and WP-300, described as nonionic, 
water-soluble thickeners, stabilizers. film 
formers, dispersants, and binders for use | 
in aqueous solutions for the preparation 
of resin emulsions and rubber latices. 


of butterfat, heat, and chemicals, enabled 
all of the synthetic rubber inflations to 
last the entire span of the test. 

Volume increase of the rubber tubes 
was said to average almost 10 times that 
of the neoprene tubes; while the weight 
increase for the former was about four 
times as great. Some rubber inflations, 
used 170 days, showed volume increases 
of more than 35 milliliters and weight in- 
creases upward of 15 grams. 

Neoprene also maintained a_ higher 
standard of hygiene, the report continues, 
with half as many bacteria colonies 
counted than were present on the natural 
rubber. 
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Kentucky Synthetic 
Receives Safety Awards 


Kentucky Synthetic Rubber Corp., Lou- 
isville, Ky., was presented the Award of 
Honor from the National Safety Council, 
and the Distinguished Service to Safety 
Award from the Louisville Safety Council 
for the completion of 3,000,000 accident- 
free manhours over a 44-month operating 
period. In addition each employe of the 
company was given a_ leather-encased 
travel clock. 

Of the 23 plants comprising the govern- 
ment’s synthetic rubber program, Ken- 
tucky has led the entire industry in the 
number of consecutive injury-free man- 
hours worked for the past 17 months. All 
of the plant employes wear safety glasses, 
shoes. and hats. 


Molds Miniature Rubber 
Parts 


Miniature injection-molded rubber parts 
having complex structures and produced 
with dimensional tolerances of one-thou- 
sandths of an inch are being made by Min- 
nesota Rubber & Gasket Co., Minneapo- 
lis, Minn., the company reveals. 

Compounded of neoprene, nitrile type, 
and silicone synthetic rubbers, the parts 
include spraying valve seals, relief valves, 
phonograph tone arm supports, trans- 
former terminal insulators, refrigerator 
bumpers, and various hydraulic seals. 

Injection molding permits greater qual- 
ity control by eliminating the “flash” re- 
sulting from compression molding and 
such secondary operations as hand or 
machine trimming, the company says. 


Guiberson Doubles Floor 
Space 


Completion of a new plant addition 
which more than doubles its former floor 
space has been announced by Guiberson 
Corp., Dallas, Tex., compounder and mold- 
er of rubber goods for oil field use. An 
air-conditioned laboratory for accurate 
checking of the physical properties of both 
natural and synthetic rubber compounds 
developed by the company is an important 
feature of the new structure. 

Complete custom service from mold de- 
sign to finished product is now possible on 
the Dallas site, according to Harry S. Zane, 
Jr., sales manager of the firm. Precision 
production of molds and the various metal 
and fabric reinforcing elements peculiar 
to the oil business are offered, he said. 


Dugan Joins PT Staff 


James T. Dugan has become assistant 
editor of Plastics Technology, Bill Broth- 
ers’ forthcoming journal scheduled for first 
appearance in February, 1955. 

Born in Burlington, Iowa, in 1924, Mr. 
Dugan attended the University of Michi- 
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James T. Dugan 


gan, where he majored in chemistry and 
biology, and was graduated with a Bache- 
lor of Science degree in 1947. Later, in 
1953, he received his Master of Science 
degree from Columbia University, where 
he specialized in Science Reference. 
During World War II he served for three 
years with the infantry and medical corps 


of the U. S. Army and was a frequent 
contributor to Yank magazine. 

After his discharge he did sales and 
promotion work over a six-year period 
with Schieffelin & Co., G. D. Searle, and 
Winthrop Stearns, Inc. 

Mr. Dugan holds membership in the So- 
ciety of Plastics Engineers and the New 
York Athletic Club. He is an accomplished 
bridge player. 


Bakelite Boosts High 
Impact Styrene Output 


New plant facilities at Bound Brook, 
N. J., for the production of three recently 
developed high-impact polystyrene molding 
and extrusion materials, TMD-5151, TMD- 
2155,. and TGD-5001, have been an- 
nounced by Bakelite Co., division of Union 
Carbide & Carbon Corp., New York, N. Y. 

Together with additional styrene pro- 
duction facilities now under construction 
at Marietta, O., the Bound Brook expan- 
sion is expected to double the company’s 
styrene output by the end of 1955. The 
increased demand for styrenes in the man- 
ufacture of parts for refrigerators, tele- 
vision sets, automobiles, and display pan- 
els prompted the expansion program, Bake 
lite says. 





NEWS 
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B. F. Goodrich Co. Tire & Equipment 
Division was awarded a plaque for “Out- 
standing Excellence in Advertising” by the 
Cleveland Advertising Club at its annual 
awards luncheon. The citation was based 
on the current industrial tire advertising 
series featuring the “Tire and Wheel An- 
alysis” program. 


Claremont Pigment Dispersion Corp., 
3rooklyn, N. Y., is supplying molders of 
vinyl plastic footwear with standard pre- 
matched pastes in the D-1000 series. Sta- 
bility at temperatures of 350-600" F. is 
claimed for the pastes in plastisol formu- 
lations. Colors include reds, browns, tans, 
and whites. 


Angier Products, Inc., Cambridge. Mass., 
producer of industrial adhesives and ce- 
ments, has opened its newly constructed 
western division at Huntington, Ind. John 
Kerr heads the sales office, and Henry 
Klos is plant superintendent. Angier prod- 
ucts have been used in the manufacture 
of handbags, synthetic suede, raincoats, 
shoes, automobiles, table tops, and other 
products, according to the company. 


DICO Co., Des Moines. Iowa, has en- 
tered the mechanical rubber goods field 
with its recent installation of rubber proc- 
essing equipment in its new plant addition. 
The firm will produce semi-pneumatic tires, 
solid rubber industrial and caster-type 
Wheels, molded-on rubber wheels, and 
other molded rubber products. 

The company has also added facilities 
recently purchased from Pangborn Co., 
Ottumwa, Iowa, enabling it to mold-on 
rubber retreads for pressed-on lift truck 
rims and industrial wheels. DICO’s expan- 
sion now gives the Des Moines area three 
rubber manufacturing plants. 


Atlantic Refining Co., Inc., Philadelphia. 
Pa., and Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Min- 
neapolis, Minn., have joined the Manu 


facturing Chemists’ Association, Inc.., 
Washington, D. C. 
Seiberling Rubber Co., Akron, O., is 


shipping its white sidewall tires in trans- 
parent protective film. The film, said to 
afford protection from dirt and grease, 
can be washed off with water when the 
tire is received, leaving no discoloration. 
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The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
flooring division, Akron, O., has announced 
price rises averaging 4° on its line of 
rubber flooring. Not affected are the firm’s 
O80 residential and H. D. H. All-Vinyl 
flooring. 

Goodyear has also introduced four new 
colors in .080 residential all-vinyl flooring 
and four new styles to the H. D. H. AIll- 
Vinyl flooring line. 


The B. F. Goodrich Co. Industrial Prod- 
ucts Division, Akron, O.. is the manufac- 
turer of the 16 huge rubber-lined bearings 
incorporated into the design of the U.S.S. 
Forrestal, the Navy’s newest aircraft car- 
rier, to cushion every revolution of its 
four 75,000-pound propellers. Encased in 
bronze shells and weighing as much as 
eight tons each. the “Cutless” rubber bear- 
ings measure 10 feet in length and nearly 
three feet in diameter. 


Robbins Tire & Rubber Co., Inc., Tus- 
cumbia, Ala.. has introduced Bakelite 
vinyl resin traffic markers that are said 
to last far longer than conventional painted 
lines. The markers are backed with an 
adhesive and may be pressed into place 
in any desired pattern after an adhesive 
has been brushed on to the street surface 
to smooth rough contours. These markers 
are resistant to abrasion, as well as to 
weather, greases, oils, acids. and_ salts. 
the company reports. 


The Girdler Co., Louisville. Ky.. has 
become the exclusive licensor of the 
Elastomer Chemical Corp. process to all 
foreign countries except Canada. accord- 
ing to a joint announcement by John E. 
Slaughter, Jr.. vice president in charge of 
Girdler’s Votator Division. and Henry E. 
Allen, vice president of Elastomer Chemi- 
cal Corp.. Newark, N. J.. owner of the 
Elastomer patent and the trade mark, 
Elastofoam. 

The Elastomer process employs inert 
gas instead of a chemically active foaming 
agent for the production of foam vinyl 
from resin-based plastisols. Girdler Co. is 
a division of National Cylinder Gas Co., 
Chicago. Ill. 


T. C. Ashley & Co., Boston, Mass., has 
been named sales agent for Minerals & 
Chemicals Corp. of America, Metuchen. 
N. J.. and will be the exclusive distributor 
of that firm’s ASP products and Attapulgus 
Fullers Earth products in. Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, eastern Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island. and eastern Connecti- 
cut. 


The General Tire & Rubber Co., Ak- 
ron, O., has announced new trade names 
for three foam rubber and plastic prod- 
ucts. These are “Fashon-Foam” for mat- 
tress latex foam: “Fashon-Foam I.S.” for 
isocyanate-base plastic foam for applica- 
tions in furniture, shoe soles, cushioning, 
and air filters; and “Fashon-Foam P.V.” 
which is for a polyvinyl chloride foam 
that is used in padding and cushioning. 
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Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, Del., 
has reorganized its naval stores depart- 
ment to match its growth in plant expan- 
sion and development work, providing two 
new assistant general managers, Arthur 
Langmeier and G. Fred Hogg, in addition 
to three new divisions and their managers 
—agricultural chemicals division, headed 
by Richard T. Yates; pine chemicals divi- 
sion, headed by H. M. Wendle; and oxy- 
chemicals division. headed by Donald H. 
Sheffield. 


Ohio-Apex division, Food Machinery & 
Chemical Corp., Nitro, W. Va., has opened 
a sales office at 2716 N. Broadway. Los 
Angeles, Calif. Glenn A. Farno, formerly 
of Westvaco chemical division, will head 
this new office. 


Donald L. Marsh and William T. Cloake 
have been appointed technical representa- 
tives in the sales department of Neville 
Chemical Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

















H. D. McGowan 


H. D. McGowan has been appointed 
assistant director of market development 
for Stauffer Chemical Co., New York, 
N. Y. He was formerly associated with 
General Chemical Division, Allied Chem- 
ical & Dye Corp., and was later vice 
president and general manager of Algon- 
quin Chemical Co. 


H. E. Humphreys, Jr., president of 
United States Rubber Co., New York, 
N. Y.. has been appointed vice president 
of the National Association of Manufac- 
turers’ eastern division, which covers 11 
states along the Atlantic Seaboard. He for- 
merly served as New York regional vice 
president. 


Leslie D. Carver, export technical sales 
manager of Witco Chemical Co. and Con- 
tinental Carbon Co., New York, N. Y.., 
embarks shortly to consult with Witco- 
Continental representatives in Japan, the 
Philippines. Indonesia, Australia, and New 
Zealand. 


Pierre S. du Pont, 3rd, has been elected 
secretary of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del., succeeding 
Lammot du Pont Copeland, recently elect- 
ed a vice president and chairman of the 
finance committee. Mr. du Pont, 43, and 
associated with the company since 1934, 
has had wide experience in engineering, 
development, and sales. He was graduated 
from Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
with a Bachelor of Science degree in 1933. 
He is the son of the late Lammot du Pont, 
former president and chairman of the 
board of the company, and a great-great- 
grandson of E. I. du Pont de Nemours, 
who founded the company in 1802. 


Lucas P. Kyrides has been appointed 
staff consultant in organic chemistry to 
the research and development division of 
Wyandotte Chemicals Corp., Wyandotte, 
Mich. A former president and director of 
research of Sumner Chemical Co., Dr. 
Kyrides has also served as research director 
of the organic division of Monsanto Chem- 
ical Co. In 1944 he received the Midwest 
Award for his contribution to the advance- 
ment of chemistry. 


William R. Clulo and Jack C. H. 
Stearns have been elected to the board 
of directors of the Dow export companies, 
Dow Chemical International, Ltd., Dow 
Chemical Inter-American, Ltd., and Dow 
Export Co., bringing the board member- 
ship to seven. Both served previously in 
executive Capacities. 


W. J. Nichol, formerly chief chemist of 
Gutta Percha & Rubber. Ltd., has joined 
Dunlop, Ltd., both of Toronto, Ont. 
Canada. 


Ralph H. Miner, assistant secretary of 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. and 
manager of its tax and insurance depart- 
ment, has been elected president of the 
Ohio Manufacturers Association for 1955. 
He has been a trustee of the organization 
for the past 12 years. 
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L. R. Modlin, Jr. 


L. R. Modlin, Jr., has been named field 
sales manager of B. F. Goodrich Chemi- 
cal Co.’s general chemical sales depart- 
ment, Cleveland, O., and will be in direct 
charge of all salesmen in the department. 
A graduate of Wake Forest College, Mr. 
Modlin received his Ph.D. in organic 
chemistry from the University of Virginia 
in 1941 and joined Goodrich the following 
year. 


Lyle E. King has been named market 
research manager of the rubber chemicals 
division, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del. With the com- 
pany since 1945, he has served as a 
management engineering consultant and as 
an economic analyst. 


John F. Murphy has been promoted to 
technical service manager of Ultron calen- 
dered products at Monsanto Chemical Co.’s 
plastic division, Springfield, Mass. 


C. Herman Behrle has been named as- 
sistant manager of passenger tire sales for 
The B. F. Goodrich Co. Tire & Equipment 
Division, Akron, O. Also advanced were 
J. Marvin Lark, now manager of retail 
credit sales, and Serge I. Warner, now 


manager of sales operating. Mr. Behrle 
joined Goodrich in 1936; Mr. Lark. in 
1934: and Mr. Warner, in 1936. 


F. L. Miller has been named deputy co- 
ordinator of patents, contracts, legal mat- 
ters, and public relations for Standard Oil 
Development Co., New York. N. Y., re- 
search and engineering affiliate of Standard 
Oil Co. of New Jersey. Others appointed 
to fill the newly created positions of deputy 
coordinators include: D. L. Campbell, re- 
search and development work on fuel proc- 
esses and analytical research: W. F. Per- 
sons, general administration: C. E. Paules, 
engineering; R. M. Shepardson, petroleum 
products and medical research: and A. D. 
Green, chemical and process research on 
lubes and specialty products. 
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John J. B. Fulenwider, general manager 
of the cellulose products department of 
Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, Del., 
has been elected vice president and mem- 
ber of the executive committee of the firm. 

Elmer F. Hinner, general manager of the 
company’s Virginia cellulose department, 
has been named to succeed Mr. Fulenwider 
as general manager of the cellulose prod- 
ucts department. 


Michael S. Goldberg has been appointed 
general sales manager of I. B. Kleinert 
Rubber Co.. New York. N. Y. He 
ceeds the late Harold W. Quinby. 


suc- 


Samuel Steingiser has been appointed 
head of the research department's testing 
group of Mobay Chemical Co.. St. Louis. 
Mo. Formerly with Monsanto Chemical 
Co.. Dr. Steingiser had also been associ- 
ated with Publicker Industries, Inc.. and 
during World War II engaged in atomic 
energy research at Columbia University 
and the University of Chicago. 





Edward H. Winkleman 


Edward H. Winkleman has been appoint- 
ed New York sales representative for the 
plasticizer division of Pittsburgh Coke & 
Chemical Co.. Pittsburgh. Pa. Mr. Winkle- 
man was formerly assistant sales manager 
of the U. S. Testing Co. He has replaced 
G. J. Esselen, HI, who becomes sales man- 
ager for the activated carbon division of 


the firm. 


Donald R. Linday, B. F. Goodrich Co. 
lire & Equipment Division. Akron, O., has 
assumed responsibility for sales quotas, 
including analysis of results and relations 
to industry and market potentials, in addi- 
tion to his present duties of forecasting 
and planning. 


Ray E. Heiks has been put in charge of 
sponsor relations for the department of 
chemistry of Battelle Memorial Institute, 
Columbus, O.. and will provide liaison be- 
tween the research center and the chemical 
and allied industries. He has been with 
the Institute since 1942. 


I. C. Alspach has been named manager 
of the Near Eastern and African division 
of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Export 
Co., Akron, O.. and will be succeeded in 
his fomer post of manager of the export 
company’s industrial products department 
by A. C. Thorn. 


Cortes E. Hicks has joined the rubber 
and plastics color division of Sinclair & 
Valentine Co., Ridgway, Pa., as plant su- 
perintendent. Mr. Hicks was formerly as- 


sociated with Old Diamond Rubber Co., 
General Cable Corp.. Hatfield Wire & 
Cable Co.. J. M. White Co.. and Essex 
Wire Co. 


James R. Turnbull has been appointed 
vice president of Monsanto-Kasei Kogyo, 
K. K.. Tokyo. Japan, replacing Albert W. 
Dunning, who will return to the United 
States for an assignment with Monsanto's 
plastics division. Mr. Turnbull, who had 
been assistant director of marketing for 
the company’s plastics division, will aiso 
serve as board member and executive 
committeeman for the Japanese firm. 


Herman N. Woebcke has been named 
chief engineer of Mobay Chemical Co., 
St. Louis. Mo. Formerly with Monsanto 
Chemical Co., he has also been associ- 
ated with Quaker Maid Co., Kellex Corp.. 
Carbide & Carbon Chemical Co., and 
Hydrocarbon Research, Inc. 


Victor J. Anhorn has been added to the 
organic research staff of The Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O. During 
World War II, Dr. Anhorn engaged in 
petroleum research work. 


Donald S. Black has been appointed to 
the sales service section of the chemical 
division, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, O. He will deal with rubber rein- 
forcing resins and Chemigum rubbers. He 
has worked on compound and process de- 
velopment for the industrial products divi- 
sion of Goodyear since 1951. 





Donald S. Black 
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Robert H. Krieble has been appointed 
manager of the chemical development de- 
partment, chemical and metallurgical divi- 
sion, General Electric Co., Pittsfield, Mass. 
The department was established to create 
new chemical businesses for the division’s 
five other departments and will be an inde- 
pendent operation. Dr. Krieble succeeds 
Alphonse Pechukas, who has been named 
consultant, materials and processes, engi- 
neering services division. 


Michael D. Vaccaro has been elected 
vice president in charge of eastern sales 
for Witco Chemical Co.. New York. N. Y. 
He has been with the firm since 1937. 


Charles J. Chaban has been appointed 
research director in charge of coated and 
processed fabrics for Landers Corp., To- 
ledo, O. He formerly served the company 
as chief chemist and laboratory manager. 
William A. Corry, formerly assistant to 
Mr. Chaban, replaces him. Other assign- 
ments include Dale Marsh, as senior re- 
search chemist; Edith B. Pursel, as super- 
visor of the analytical laboratory. spectro- 
photometry, and product specifications: 
and Kathleen M. Merritt, as supervisor 
of the testing laboratory section. 


Richard B. Young has been elected vice 
president and general manager of the rub- 
ber division, Acushnet Process Co., New 
Bedford, Mass., succeeding the late 
Thomas W. Casey. Mr. Young formerly 
served the company as treasurer and 
assistant to the director of sales. 

Flora M. Stewart has been elected to 
succeed Mr. Young as treasurer. She for- 
merly was assistant treasurer. 


Martin Batiuk has been named technical 
section manager of the reinforced plastic 
products department of The B. F. Good- 
rich Co. Industrial Products Division, Ak- 
ron, O. He has been with the company 
since 1939. 


Andrew S. Kaminski, Jr., has been 
named division manager of the Chicago 
branch of Hamilton Rubber Mfg. Corp.. 
Trenton, N. J 


J. Ward Keener, vice president of The 
B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron. O., has ac- 
cepted an invitation to serve during the 
coming year on an advisory committee 
consisting of six of the nation’s leading 
industrial” relations executives, appraising 
the Army’s domestic and overseas civilian 
personnel policies and programs. Recom- 
mendations of the committee will be made 
directly to Hugh M. Milton, II, Assistant 
Secretary of the Army. 


C. W. Turner has been named manager 
of specialty sales for Diamond Alkali Co.. 
Cleveland, O. Supervisor of dairy indus- 
tries sales for the past 5% years, Mr. Tur- 
ner will now be responsible for directing 
and correlating merchandising programs 
of the company’s branch sales offices with 
those of independent chemical merchants. 
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Laurence R. Keltner 


Laurence R. Keltner has been appointed 
manager of tire compounding for The 
B. F. Goodrich Co. Tire & Equipment 
Division, Akron, O. A graduate of the 
University of Missouri, he has been with 
the company for 28 years. 


R. L. Bateman has been appointed di- 
rector of product development for Carbide 
& Carbon Chemicals Co., division of Union 
Carbide & Carbon Corp., New York, N. Y. 
He will work with John A. Field, recently 
named vice president in charge of sales. 
W. A. Woodcock succeeds Dr. Bateman 
as manager of the fine chemicals division, 
and R. H. Wellman becomes manager of 
the agricultural chemicals division. 


William B. Guerrant and Roy C. Simon 
have been appointed technical service 
representatives for the plastics coating 
division of Dow Chemical Co., Midland, 
Mich., with headquarters in Atlanta and 
Los Angeles, respectively. 


Howard J. Bechtold has retired as treas- 
urer and controller of The Ohio Rubber 
Co., division of The Eagle-Picher Co., 
Willoughby, O. He started with the com- 
pany more than 20 years ago as assistant 
secretary and auditor. Succeeding him as 
treasurer is Alex Bourquard, associated 
with the company since 1932 and assistant 
treasurer since 1944. Succeeding Mr. Bech- 
told as controller is Scott A. Edgell, as- 
sociated with the firm since 1935 and 
assistant controller since 1944, 


I. Torrence Gurman and Walter P. 
Hwozdek have joined National Polychemi- 
cals, Inc.. Wilmington, Mass., the former 
with the firm’s chemical engineering group. 
the latter with the research and develop- 
ment staff. 


Melvin S. Griffith, Jr., has been pro- 
moted to industrial relations manager of 
Koppers Co., Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. He pre- 
viously held the same position in the 
metal products division of the company. 


Thomas I. Jenkins has been named gp; 
cial account representative for The B, | 
Goodrich Co. Tire & Equipment Divisio; 
Akron, O. With the company since 192 
he was assistant manager of passenge 
tire sales before his present appointmen 


J. Peter Kass has resigned as director 9 
research for Atlas Powder Co., Wilming 
ton, Del., and will be replaced temporari)) 
by Robert S. Rose, Jr., now associate r 
search director. 


Edwin C. Evans has been appointed vic 
president and assistant general manager 0} 
Behr-Manning Corp., Troy, N. Y., and 
William I. Clark, Jr., has been named as 
sistant to the president in addition to his 
present role as secretary of the firm. Mr 
Evans joined the company in 1934 as 4 
member of the sales analysis department 
Mr. Clark became associated with Behr 
Manning in 1933 as a credit clerk. 


Robert L. Gibson has been elected vice 
president of General Electric Co., Pitts 
field, Mass. He is general manager of the 
firm’s chemical and metallurgical division 
Two other vice presidents named were 
Francis K. McCune, manager. atomic prod- 
ucts division; and Willard H. Sahloff. 
general manager, small appliances division 


John A. Field has been appointed vice 
president of Carbide & Carbon Chemicals 
Co., a division of Union Carbide & Car- 
bon Corp., New York, N. Y. He recently 
returned to the company after serving six 
months as Assistant Administrator of the 
Business & Defense Services Administra- 
tion, United States Department of Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C. 


James M. Young, HII, and Robert P. 
Keating have joined the process study 
group of Hooker Electrochemical Co., 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., as chemical engineer 
and chemist, respectively. 


Frank Y. Speight has become assistant 
technical secretary of the American Society 
for Testing Materials, Philadelphia, Pa. For 
the past eight years he was assistant to the 
executive director of the Advisory Board 
on Quartermaster Research & Develop- 
ment, National Academy of Sciences, Na- 
tional Research Council. Previous to that 
time he had been engaged in_ plastics 
development work with American Cyana- 
mid Co. Mr. Speight attended Georgia 
Institute of Technology, but received his 
B.S. in Chemical Engineering degree from 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute in 1938. 


Edward W. Oed, for 17 years manage! 
of the tax section of United States Rubber 
Co., New York, N. Y.. has been elected 
an assistant treasurer of the firm. Walter 
Chwals, assistant manager of the tax sec- 
tion, succeeds him. 


James H. Christopher, Jr., has beer. 
named New England sales representative 
for American Resinous Chemicals Corp., 
Peabody, Mass. 
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* News from Abroad * 























A Review of Paper Packing for Natural Rubber 


The problem of packing rubber for ship- 
ment from the Far East so that it will 
reach the consumer in a satisfactory con- 
dition has lately received more attention 
from rubber producers and packers than 
at any time since the end of the war. 
Among the attempts in this direction is 
that of a Netherlands firm manufacturing 
paper bags, Veth’s Papieren Zakkenfabriek, 
N.V., Amsterdam, which took its cue from 
the American synthetic rubber industry 
and experimented with a multi-wall paper 
bag designed to hold bales of half the 
usual weight. 

A five-ply kraft paper bag with a loose 
lining of coated kraft paper or plastic film 
was developed in which 111.7 pounds of 
Ribbed Smoked Sheet or 83 pounds of 
crepe—pressed to a bale of 68 by 46 by 19 
centimeters (about 26 by 18 by 7 inches) 
are done up in a flat, neatly squared 
package, on the outside of which the 
proper markings can be clearly printed. 

The directions for packing require two 
sheets to be taken from each weighed 
stack of sheet or crepe before it is placed 
in the baling press (two stacks at a time) 
and pressed to size. From these two sheets 
strips are cut and laid along the sides of 
the pressed bale, with enough lap to per- 
mit folding over the edges, and punched 
down. Next the bales are wrapped in the 
loose lining—smoked sheets are first light- 
ly dusted with talcum—and are slid into 
the multi-wall bags with the aid of a pair 
of iron bars which project from one end 
of the packing table. 

The bales are closed by stapling nine 
pronged clasps, three along each short 
side, and three along one long side, which 
is further protected by a strip of gummed 
paper. The bottoms of the bags are stitched 
with red thread which can be pulled out; 
then the bale slides out easily to permit 
sampling, after which the open end can be 
refolded and closed by stapling. 


1954 Trial Shipments 


rhe first shipment of rubber in the new 
packing arrived in New York about the 
middle of January, 1954, by the S. S. 
Borneo and consisted of eight metric tons 
of No. 1 crepe in 216 bags, half having 
vinyl, and the other half polyethylene 
wrappers. Part of the bags had been stowed 
in a lower hold, and part between decks, 
and the whole shipment had been treated 
like bareback rubber. In New York, un- 
loading was done by cargo nets, and the 
bags were dumped on the dock. Despite 
this treatment the bags were in excellent 
condition; bales were not deformed: only 
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two bags were slightly torn, and their 
contents, as examination showed, remained 
clean and undamaged. Although tempera- 
ture was below zero, the wrappings strip- 
ped easily from the rubber and appeared 
to leave no residue of any kind. 

The second shipment, aboard the Silver- 
walnut, arrived in New York, February 13, 
1954; it included 566 bags of No. 1 crepe, 
with total weight of 21 metric tons, and 
200 bags of RSS #1 with total weight 
of 10 metric tons. Part of the bags had 
polyethylene, and part, coated kraft paper 
wrappers. Cargo nets as well as pallets 
were used in unloading, to see how the 
bags would stand the treatment. Again the 
condition of the bags was excellent; not 
one was torn, nor was there any deforma- 
tion at all, and wrappers stripped easily, 
showing the clean rubber underneath. 

This test, however, had not really been 
a good one. Like the first, the second 
shipment was to have been stowed like 
bareback rubber, but the necessary order 
had not been given, and the rubber had 
been stowed in a preferred position. When 
a member of the St. Regis Paper Co. dis- 
cussed this matter with the responsible 
officer on the Si/verwalnut, the latter stated 
that when he saw the neat bales at the 
pier, his immediate reaction had been that 
this shipment must be very valuable and 
should receive special care—proving that 
with bales, as with humans, a good appear- 
ance insures favorable treatment. 

A trial shipment of five tons of crepe 
and five tons of RSS #1 (135 and 100 
bags, respectively) which arrived in Rotter- 
dam, Netherlands, on March 11, 1954, by 
the Bantam, came in coated paper wrappers 
inside the bags. Not only had the bags 
been stowed in a hold next to a tank of 
palm oil, but four layers of bareback 
rubber had been stacked on top of them. 
They were unloaded—30 at a time—in 
nets and dumped. but in spite of this 
rugged treatment the bags were undam- 
aged; the bales were not deformed: in a 
few cases, the staples loosened. To repro- 
duce a condition met at Indonesian ports. 
some of the bales were dropped from a 
height of about 18 feet, which the bags 
withstood perfectly. 


Comments from Users 


Opinion from warehouses, shipping 
companies, and consumers on this type of 
packing is reported to be very favorable. 
Warehouse and shipping companies seem 
particularly pleased with the time and the 
labor saved, the ease of stowing the pack- 
ages and identifying them, as well as the 


possibility offered of eliminating the spe- 
cial difficulties experienced in unloading 
bareback rubber, which has a tendency 
to stick together and also to anything else 
with which it comes in contact on ship- 
board, on pier, and in warehouse. On board 
it is necessary to place long sheets of poly- 
ethylene or kraft paper coated with clay 
en both sides between the layers of bare- 
back and over the sides. This coating facill- 
tates unloading, but it is still a very dirty 
operation and, in the case of polyethylene, 
very expensive also. Shippers expressed 
the hope that lower grades of rubber would 
also be packed in paper bags. 

A number of consumers praised the 
clean appearance of the rubber and the 
clearness of the markings which make the 
bales easy to identify, thus preventing 
claims and loss of time, and more con- 
sumers seem to be finding these advan- 
tages well worth the extra premium, to 
judge by the reported increasing demand. 

The Veth company charges about $350 
cif, Indonesian port, Singapore, or Kuala 
Lumpur for 1.000 bags, including also 
wrappers. clasps, and gummed paper. and 
considers that a premium of about 0.01- 
cent per pound should cover extra charges 
to estates. On one estate in Deli, it is 
added, these charges worked out at only 
0.01% rupee per kilogram of smoked 
sheets. In the long run, as estate workers 
become more skillful at the new packing, 
costs should be more than offset by the 
gains due to saving in labor for handling, 
and also for marking, since the bags can 
be provided with the necessary marks at 
the bag factory. 

Minor criticisms were offered by some 
buyers—some referred to the possible 
damage to machinery from the clasps 
and suggested the use of adhesives and 
wide strips of gum over the glued section; 
another considered that five plies were 
not necessary, and that a four-ply bag was 
adequate: still another feared that rubber 
might not be able to breathe in the poly- 
ethylene wrappers. 

This fear could be dispelled by the 
results of a test made in New York. The 
Veth company has already adopted the 
suggestion to reduce the number of plies 
to four; at the same time. polyethylene 
wrappers only are now being supplied be- 
cause: being more elastic, they are stronger 
than the coated paper wrappers; the pres- 
ence of polyethylene in a mix meets no 
objection in many factories; so it need not 
be removed; and it is transparent. 


Method Suggested for Malaya and Ceylon 


Because of the increasing difficulties 
in the way of business in Java and Suma- 
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tra, Where these bags were first introduced, 
Veth decided to bring these bags to the 
attention of those concerned in Malaya 


and Ceylon and sent its representative, 
P. J. A. M. Haaring, to the Far East. 


where he was during August 23-October 
3, 1954. He stopped first in Ceylon. where 
he found the situation as to rubber pro- 
duction and packing quite different from 
that in Indonesia. Sheet is out of the 
open market there because of the rubber- 
rice pact with China. Crepe producers 
do not make thin pale crepe. but thick 
pale crepe, up to “y,-inch thick. Estates 
do not pack the crepe themselves, but 
send it, in stacks tied with cord or wire, 
to packers who press it into bareback bales 
of 250 pounds, which are strapped with 
iron. Higher grades are wrapped in Hes- 
sian or second-hand rice or sugar bags. 

Ceylon packers were interested in the 
paper bags, but changes would have to be 
made to meet the problems imposed by 
the thickness and the varying widths of 
the sheets of crepe, which range from 20 
to 24 inches. Mr. Haaring suggests bales 
about 95 pounds, instead of 83 pounds, 
wrapped either in a sheet of thin pale 
crepe (where available) or smoked sheet, 
before packing in the polyethylene film 
and finally in the four-ply bag: or else 
bales of 112 pounds without rubber wrap- 
pers, packed in four-ply bags with an 
inner wall coated with polyethylene: bags 
would have to be supplied in several 
widths. 

A few packers in Ceylon are trying out 
new methods of their own. One of them 
has been experimenting with the six-ply 
paper bags with glassine lining used for 
shipping desiccated coconut: these bags 
hold 112 pounds of crepe and are closed 
by stitching on an electric sewing machine. 
It seems that a first shipment of 40 bags 
was sent to the United States. followed by 
one of 75 tons; a shipment has also gone 
to Australia. However. it is pointed out. 
that while glassine will not hurt the crepe, 
a polyethylene lining is preferable. since 
glassine is very brittle and liable to crack 
in the folds. 

Another packer makes bales of 250 
pounds of crepe. which are strapped with 
iron, wrapped in a sheet of polyethylene 
and finally in a second-hand sugar or rice 
bag. Mr. Haaring’s comment here is that 
the bales are too heavy: they would have 
to be handled by hooks so that wrappers 
are liable to rip, and the rubber to be con- 
taminated. The method could be success- 
ful if bales were reduced to 125 pounds, 
when no hooks would be needed. but he 
doubts whether this method would be 
cheaper than using paper bags. 

Finally. Mr. Haaring points to the 
great advantage Colombo has in being 
the last port at which cargo for Europe 
and America is taken on from the Far 
East; because of this, Ceylon crepe usually 
gets top stowage, which is not without its 
effect in obtaining a favorable judgment 
on the rubber in Europe and the United 
States. 

While in Malaya, Mr. Haaring visited 
almost all the rubber companies in Singa- 
pore. Kuala Lumpur, and Malacca. The 
English companies, he soon found, were 
inclined to be a little slow to accept the 
new method; they preferred to wait until 
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the R.R.IL.M. had made a trial shipment. 
But this is an experimental institute, and 
the feeling there is that it can do nothing 
in the matter since the paper bag method 
is already on a commercial basis. It also 
developed that there is hardly any demand 
here from the United States for the higher 
grades of crepe in paper bags; indeed 
most packers had not even heard of the 
method, and with no demand, there was 
no rush to adopt it. An added circumstance 
here is that because of the low market 
price in the United States, almost all Ma- 


layan rubber had been sold to the United’ 


Kingdom in the three or four months 
preceding Mr. Haaring’s visit. 
Much more interest apparently was 


shown by the Chinese packers, the largest 
of whom had been visited. All with whom 
Mr. Haaring had spoken expressed their 
intention of starting to pack in paper bags 
as soon as the first shipment of 10,000 
bags arrived in Singapore. They now pack 
crepe in plywood cases, which costs $7.00 
(Straits) per 224 pounds of crepe—con- 
siderably more than paper bags would cost. 

Of the English companies seen, five 
appeared willing to try the bags when 
they arrive. 


Malaya 


Financing of Replanting 
Difficulties 


Recently it was announced that Gan 
Kee Rubber Estate, Ltd., had sold _ its 
1,.200-acre plantation in Negri Sembilan 
because the greater part of the estate is 
under old seedling rubber that must be 
replanted. and the necessary funds for 
this purpose are not available and are 
not likely to become so. Even with the 
most stringent economies, profits remained 
small in the last few years so that it was 
impossible to accumulate the reserves re- 
quired to replant on the large scale re- 
quired if the estate is to survive as an 
economic unit, the directors stated. 

This news points up a situation that is 
by no means rare, and it was clearly a 
consideration of the plight of the many 
companies which face more or less the 
same difficulty that led two well-known 
local rubber men, on separate occasions, 
to offer very similar remedies. 

Soon after the publication of the Mudie 
Report. E. G. Holiday. well-known figure 
in the Singapore rubber market, suggested 
that loans floated by the Malayan Govern- 
ment and guaranteed by the British Gov- 
ernment should be raised yearly to finance 
rubber replanting schemes. Mr. Holiday, 
like so many others here, felt that the 
method of obtaining replanting funds ad- 
vocated by the Mudie Mission would suc- 
ceed only in frightening capital away from 
Malaya. He stressed that adequate repay- 
ment plans would have to be worked out 
and lenders given the assurance that their 
investment would not be interfered with 
by an independent government if and 
when it takes over. 

Harold F. Copeman, chairman of Jeram 


Rubber Estates, Ltd., itself a financially 
sound concern, more recently proposed 
long-term replanting loans, somewhat on 
the lines of the rehabilitation loans, but the 
terms of which would have to be less rigid, 
These loans would be made available to 
such financially weak firms as were pre- 
pared to take them. 

No doubt the problem of financing re- 
planting will be gone into thoroughly dur- 
ing the consultations the Malayan Govern- 
ment will have with local leaders of the 
rubber industry on the recommendations 
of the Mudie Mission when, as the High 
Commissioner recently announced, the 
government will endeavor to find “the 
most effective and expeditious method of 
meeting the challenge of synthetic rubber” 
and of enabling the natural rubber indus- 
try to retain its position as a “major factor 
in the Malayan economy.” 


Rubber-Cyclized Rubber 
Masterbatches for Soling 


As an example of the type of close co- 
operation among the British Rubber Pro- 
ducers’ Research Association, Rubber 
Technical Developments, Ltd., and the 
Rubber Research Institute of Malaya, the 
progress of research, development, and 
finally manufacture of cyclized rubber in 
Malaya, is cited by E. B. P. Edwards, of 
RTD, in a review of the present position 
of cyclized rubber, appearing in the No- 
vember, 1954, issue of the Planters’ Bulle- 
tin. 

B.R.P.R.A. experiments had shown that 
fully cyclized latex could be blended with 
an equal amount of stabilized 60% cen- 
trifuged latex and the mixture coagulated 
by pouring into boiling water. The co- 
agulum thus obtained could be washed 
and sheeted in the usual way; the final 
product is a masterbatch consisting of 
equal proportions, by weight, of cyclized 
and uncyclized rubber. 

The task of finding a use for these mas- 
terbatches was left to RTD, which eventu- 
ally evolved a soling material suitable to 
compete with the American product from 
synthetic resins. Samples were sent to 
British rubber manufacturers and imme- 
diately aroused great interest and led to 
inquiries as to sources of supply. 

It was decided that large-scale produc- 
tion of the material would be more eco- 
nomical in Malaya, and by September, 
1952, RTD had set up a pilot plant at the 
R.R.I. Experiment Station at Sungei Buloh. 
At this time it was also attempted to 
reduce costs further by using field latex 
or skim latex for the uncyclized part of 
the batch instead of the 60% centrifuged 
latex employed in England, and this ex- 
periment was successful. In 1953, in re- 
sponse to growing interest, a large-scale 
plant was set up at Sungei Buloh to dem- 
onstrate the process of preparing master- 
batches to potential producers, users, and 
exporters, and it is expected that at least 
four commercial enterprises will be oper- 
ating here before long. 

Mr. Edwards stressed that the manufac- 
ture of cyclized masterbatches for shoe 
soling is an economic proposition only for 
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...extend with SUNDEX-53 


be raw neoprene 


...and you can make 
all sorts of low cost neo- 
prene products. 





If you would like to market oil-resistant neoprenes 
even in the face of strong price competition, con- 
sider this fact: Highly extended Neoprene WHV with 
SUNDEX-53 can be made for prices comparable with 
those of non-oil-resistant elastomers. 

SUNDEX-53 is a low cost petroleum base oil which 
is highly compatible with neoprene in extended com- 
pounds. Used with Neoprene WHV stocks containing 
high loadings of fillers, SUNDEX-53 conditions these 
compounds to permit easy handling during process- 
ing. The resulting compounds extrude and calender 


PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. 








INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT = 
SUN OIL COMPANY ° 


SUN OIL COMPANY LTD., 
Refiners of famous High-Test Blue Sunoco Gasoline 
















. add fillers 


... plus curing agents 























SUNDEX-53 HELPS MAKE POSSIBLE 
LOW COST EXTENDED NEOPRENES 


easily and hold their shape through processing op- 
erations. Now, neoprene compounds extended with 
SUNDEX-53 can be used in the manufacture of auto- 
mobile radiator hose, heater hose, windshield seals, 
sponge cushions, industrial air hose, washing machine 
hose, sheet packing, gaskets, grommets, and many 
other molded goods where cost is a strong factor, 
and where degradation by oil, grease, ozone, heat, 
and sunlight cannot be tolerated. 

Get complete information on SUNDEX-53 from your 
Sun Oil representative. Or write Dept. RW-1. 


Pits 
UNOCO> 


TORONTO & MONTREAL 








those concerns which concentrate field fa- 
tex on a large scale and so have adequate 
supplies of skim available to produce at 
least one ton of masterbatch daily. This 
requires about 200 gallons of 60% con- 
centrated latex and 2,000 gallons of 5% 
d.r.c. skim. 

If these masterbatches can be offered 
at a price competitive with American syn- 
thetic soling and with the English material 
when it comes on the market, a good out- 
let for the masterbatches might be found 
in England and possibly also in Australia 
and Europe. At present the potential de- 
mand for synthetic shoe soling material in 
the United Kingdom is about 3,000 tons 
annually and is expected to rise to 4,000 
tons in 1955. 


Rubber Trade Notes 


Under a new agreement between the 
Malayan Planting Industries Employers’ 
Association and the recently formed Na- 
tional Union of Plantation Workers, wage 
rates will be increased to give the 320,000 
rubber workers from 5 to 40 cents more 
a day, depending on the price of rubber. 
[he agreement. which supersedes all earlier 
agreements On wages when rubber prices 
range from 50 cents to $1.00 (Straits), 
gives workers 5 to 10 cents more daily 
when the price is between 50-60 cents and 
60-70 cents per pound; between 70-80 
cents, the increase is 15-20 cents, and be- 
tween 80-90 cents, it is 40 cents. 

Bin Seng Co., Ltd.. one of the largest 
Chinese rubber remilling concerns in 
Singapore, employing more than 500 per- 
sons, went out of business in November. 
The firm had started in 1933 and in the 
boom years of 1950 and 1951 reportedly 
made $7,000,000 to $8,000,000 (Straits). 

Thirteen rubber estates in Malaya, for- 
merly owned by Japanese, are to be sold 
by the Custodian of Enemy Property. 
Most of the estates are in Johore: they 
have a combined area of 41,000 acres, 
of which 30.000 acres are planted with 
rubber. 


Great Britain 


RABRM Opens New Labora- 
tory at Shawbury 


A new headquarters for the Research 
Association of British Rubber Manufac- 
turers was opened by the Duke of Edin- 
burgh on November 23 at Shawbury, near 
Shrewsbury, England. The new building 
includes extensive chemical and physics 
laboratories. mill room, physical testing 
laboratory, laboratories for special investi- 
gations, and an instrument and mainte- 
nance workshop. Also located at the new 
headquarters is the intelligence and library 
division, which possesses one of the most 
comprehensive libraries and files of classi- 


fied information on rubber and rubber 
products in the world. 
The RABRM was founded in 1919 for 


the purpose of applying scientific method 
and knowledge to the advancement of the 
British rubber manufacturing industry. It 
is essentially a cooperative enterprise, fi- 
nanced by firms in the rubber goods man- 
ufacturing industry and assisted to the 
extent of one-third of its income by the 
Department of Scientific & Industrial Re- 
search, which has a representative on the 
Council. 

The Association now has some 300 
members and a staff of more than 90. For 
several years its former headquarters at 
Croydon, London, have been too small. An 
existing building on a site of several acres 
was therefore acquired at Shawbury and 
has been converted into a very well 
equipped research station. Adequate 
ground is available to meet the require- 
ments of future expansion. 

Among the recent activities and contri- 
butions of the RABRM in the field of rub- 
ber chemistry and technology have been 
hardness meters of the reference and works 
type. a new plastometer for works use, 
methods for evaluation of conductive rub- 
bers, improved adhesion of rubber to tex- 
tiles, and new information on the dynamic 
behavior of rubber that will provide a 
sounder basis for designing mountings and 





Physical testing laboratory at the new RABRM laboratory. Operator on left 
is using Hounsfield tensile test machine 
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other rubber products of this type. 

During his visit to Shawbury the Duke 
of Edinburgh was shown a naval officer's 
raincoat with a new-type lining which wil] 
soon be commercially available. The ma. 
terial used for the lining is an aluminum 
compound developed by a manufacturer 
of rubberproofed garments in Manchester, 
Tests carried out by the British Cotton 
Industry Research Association show that 
it reduces the heat loss normally generated 
by the body by about 25% as compared 
with fabrics usually used for linings. 


France 


Butyl Plant for France? 


If present plans materialize. France 
will have a factory for producing Butyl 
rubber before long, the Continental press 
reports, and adds that the French Govern- 
ment and a group including tire, oil, and 
chemical firms are now discussing a scheme 
for setting up a plant with annual output 
of 20,000 tons. The firms interested are 
said to be the tire manufacturers, Dunlop, 
Michelin, and Kleber-Colombes; the Cie. 
Francaise de Raffinerie and Esso Standard, 
the French affiliate of the Standard Oil Co. 
of N. J. (owner of the Butyl patents); and 
five chemical concerns, including Kuhl- 
mann and Pechiney. 


Ceylon 


1955 Rubber Pact 
with Red China 


The Ceylon Trade Delegation which left 
on September 1, 1954, for Peking to settle 
details of the rubber-rice pact for 1955 
under the five-year Ceylon-China barter 
contract apparently discharged its mission 
to the complete satisfaction of the Ceylon 
Government, for the terms agreed on in 
Peking were unanimously approved by the 
Cabinet. 

It seems that the price for higher grades 
of RSS (No. 1, 2, and 3) has been fixed 
at 27d. per pound, f.o.b., which is one 
cent less than the 1954 price; for the 
lower grades—No. 4 and 5—the price is to 
be 24d. per pound. The price for Chinese 
rice has been reduced £10 per ton, to £39 
per ton, f.o.b. 

China reportedly indicated her willing- 
ness to take rubber against the 1955 con- 
tract as fast as Ceylon could supply it, and 
it is understood that 5,200 tons were 
scheduled for shipment in mid-November. 
This could not but have been pleasing to 
Ceylon since October reports showed that 
at that time only 750 tons remained to 
be shipped on the 1954 deal. The Rubber 
Commissioner was thus enabled to con- 
tinue his purchases with full assurance 
that he could make shipments against 
1955 commitments in the final months of 
1954, 
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Kuhl- : : 
POLYSTYRENE—We process it, custom color it, and 
regrind it to your specifications. In addition we buy 
and sell all grades of general purpose Polystyrene. 
POLYETHYLENE—Why gamble when we guarantee the 
material! We process Polyethylene, regrind it and 
custom-color it to your exact specifications. 
VinyLt—Whether you calender film, sheeting or 
flooring —extrude hose, tubing, spline, channel, mold 

*h left toys or novelties—coat paper or fabrics — Muehlstein 

settle has a Vinyl raw-material for you. We convert your 

OSS . 

1955 scrap into pellets. granules. slabs or dollars. 

barter 
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We can also solve your problems on cellulose acetate, 

eylon b 

on in cellulose acetate butyrate, ethyl-cellulose, acrylics, 

"y the and any other thermoplastic material. If you have a 
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CRUDE RUBBER - SYNTHETIC RUBBER - SCRAP RUBBER - HARD RUBBER DUST - PLASTIC SCRAP 

RLD Mh EH ’ 47 / [4 €co * REGIONAL OFFICES: Akron - Chicago « Boston + Los Angeles - London - pen 

WAREHOUSES: Akron + Chicago + Boston + LosAngeles - Jersey City 

60 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 











Now .. . Up-To-The-Minute Sn —_—_—_— 


NTERNATIONAL Tecuwica Assistance | New Equipment 











e To tire and other rubber manufacturers abroad, ir 
who desire to learn the latest American “Know- - : - 
How” .. . cut manufacturing costs—we offer 


comprehensive Technical Assistance at low cost. 
@ Dayton Rubber’s I.T.A. plan has been in existence 
for 20 years. Rubber experts and teachers that give 
unexcelled technical assistance at a surprisingly 


nominal cost ... all backed by 48 years of recog- 
nized leadership in the rubber industry . . . with 
4 U. S. plants. 


e@ We train your personnel in these modern plants... 
help you establish the latest formulae for processing 
natural and all new types of synthetic rubbers and 
textiles . . . latest “Know-How” in Tubeless Tires, 
Butyl Tubes, Rayon and Nylon Cords, Carbon 
Blacks. We also design factories and supervise ma- 
chinery installations if desired. 


Write: International Technical Assistance Division 
_—— 
Daytom, 
[-) 9 ' rey Series 700 Taylor-Stiles Plastics Pelleter 
. Kulbex 


Dayton 1, Ohio, U.S.A. Plastics Pelleter 





Cable Address: Thorobred A new series of pelleters has been announced by Taylor, Stiles 
. Co., Riegelsville, N. J. Named the Taylor-Stiles Pelleter Ma- 
SINCE 1905, MANUFACT = © 2. See es —— 
: URERS OF TIRES AND TUBES chine, #700 series, it reportedly produces up to 5,760,000 pellets 
Pci asa per minute, operating on wet or dry stock. The pellets are dust- 
free, and the cuts are said to be clean and free from feathers. 
Dimensions vary somewhat with the two models; No. 706 has 


(> a throat width of 534 inches, and No. 710, 10 inches and can take 











* 120 rods about 3/64-inch in diameter. Both have 30 fly knives 
\ which cut against a stationary bed knife and are geared for 
speeds up to 1,600 rpm. The machines are compact and relatively 
noiseless in operation. Their cutting element, feed rolls, and 
other parts which come into contact with the product can be made 
of stainless steel. 

Pulling, stretching, and feed rolls can be designed to suit 
individual requirements. An automatic choke may be placed on 
the feeds, and safety guards may be almost any desired shape 


and construction. Y j 
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| Pneumatic-Hydraulic Power Unit “i 

100% ALL RUBBER || lat 

A pneumatic prime mover, the Hydro-Air Power Unit, which ane 

SOLIDS combines the advantages of long stroke and fast operation ob- ane 

| tained through pneumatic-cylinder action with that of powerful Bs 

| closing force through use of hydraulic-piston action, has been rh 

° ° | developed by Pantex Mfg. Corp., Pawtucket, R. I. Application Set 

Natural & synthetic rubbers in of the device to laminating, forming, molding, and drawing 

flowable form: | presses is expected. the 

Operation of the unit, which consists of three cylinders (Nos. aid 
: . . op ope 1, 2, and 3 in the illustration), involves both the pneumatic 

Also special grades having cupemer compatibility section (Nos. 3 and 4) and the hydraulic section (Nos. | and 2). ray 

with asphalt and polyethylene. Air admitted into 4 causes the rapid rise of piston in 3 to inc 

within a fraction of the full stroke. The rise carries along the “a 

TECHNICAL LABORATORY INFORMATION AND SAMPLES UPON YOUR REQUEST shaft and piston of 1, and at the termination of the pneumatic- sa 

activated travel, the booster cylinder (No. 2) is triggered to exert an 

ORIGINATORS : | a 12-to-1 hydraulic multiplication force on the hydraulic (No. 1) in 
OF QUALITY D Be rR | cylinder. This pressure causes the hydraulic cylinder’s piston to 
DEPOLYMERIZED [Aeon eee ae weweme | continue to the end of the stroke with great pressure. The 
RUBBERS A Subsidiary of H. V. HARDMAN CO. | hydraulic cylinder features provisions for minimum drag during 
= ia the fast forward pneumatic stroke, linear deceleration just before 
on ao ee POT STREET | the hydraulic stroke, elimination of cavitation on the return 
BELLEVILLE 9, WE | stroke, checking of speed at the close of the cycle, and inde- 
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U.S. Rubber Company gets 





new 


Taylor “Robot Brain” 





AY LOR instruments have been a familiar sight in 

U.S. Rubber plants for many years, but recently 
anew face was added at the Detroit plant. [ts Taylor's 
new FLex-O-Timer* Timed Program Controller, the 
latest contribution to greater precision of the timing 
and coordination of automatic tire presses where simple 
and precise settings are required. 
This mechanical “brain’ automatically controls the 
sequence and duration of all functions of the Bag-O- 
Matic press shown above, from closing to opening of 
the press. Settings can be readily changed to accom- 
modate different tire sizes. to switch from nylon to 
rayon cord, or for variations in compounding. 
Increased set-up speed! It will handle from one to eight 
electrically or pneumatically operated functions—or 
any combination of both—and perform each function 
in exactly the same way time after time. 

Reg. U.S, Pat. Off. 


The greatest advantage of this new instrument is that 
it makes possible direct time settings, for greater ac- 
curacy, speed and convenience. Program trip pins are 
manually positioned to the exact time at which a 
sequence is to be initiated. The step mechanism trip 
pins actuate the lateh operators which in turn operate 
the process valves ete. to keep them in proper phase 
during the cure. Result--no operator computations 
necessary. precision of settings. 

This new FLiex-O-Timer Controller has now been in 
operation at this plant for several months. It has proved 
itself entirely satisfactory in meeting the exacting re- 
quirements of U.S. Rubber Company. 

Ask vour Taylor Field Engineer about the many plus 
values of this remarkably versatile new instrument. or 
write for Catalog 98350, Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester. N. Y.. or Toronto. Canada. 
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SPADONE 


SPRING LEAF TRUCKS 











FOR STORING, COOLING, DRYING, CURING 
AND PROTECTING MATERIALS THAT CANNOT BE STACKED 


Sturdily built to give years of economical, maintenance-free service, 
these trucks save valuable floor space and expedite handling and 
in-plant transportation of materials. Light- weight “Floating-action’ 
trays raise or lower quickly—no locking devices necessary—alumi- 
num or steel trays are accessible from three sides. Furnished com- 
pletely assembled and ready for use; in a wide range of standard 
sizes, or specially made to meet individual requirements. Write for 
complete information. 


SPADONE _ 








SOUTH NORWALK, CONN. PHONE: VOlunteer 6-1087 
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SOUTHEASTERN CLAY CO. 
AIKEN, SOUTH CAROLINA 


Sales Agents 


HERRON BROS. & MEYER Akron 
HERRON BROS. & MEYER ... .... New York 
C. M. BALDWIN ....... ee oe 
ERNEST JACOBY & CO......... ec 
The C. P. HALL CO. of Calif. .... Los Angeles 


THE PIGMENT & CHEMICAL CO., LTD. .... Toronto 
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Cross-section of f HydeooAle Power Unit 


pendence from changes in oil viscosity due to temperature 
variations. 

Maximum stroke possible is seven inches, and its speed is 
adjustable by regulation of the air supply pressure. The air 
requirement is less than 0.11 cubic feet per cycle. Two models 
of the booster cylinder (No. 2) are available to deliver a 
terminal force of 2,100 or 5,600 pounds, with such force adjust- 
able from zero to maximum. Other specifications include: space 
occupied, one cubic foot; closed length, 16% inches for smaller 
model and 21 inches for heavy-duty unit. 
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HOT STRETCHING UNIT 


* Patent pending. Trade mark. 


Schematic drawing of nylon cord 
hot stretching unit with Rollevator Oven 


Oven for Nylon Hot Stretching 


An oven designed for incorporation into a nylon tire cord hot 
stretching system has been introduced by Industrial Ovens, Inc., 
Cleveland, O. Called the Rollevator Oven, it is said to control au- 
tomatically the time-temperature relation in the process, thus mak- 
ing for more uniform stretch and quality of the product. 

The oven consists of a drying-heating section and a cooling sec- 
tion, and the cord is motivated through both areas by means of 
rollers, the company reports. Two dancer rolls, one for each sec- 
tion, are connected by a chain in such a manner that the tensions 
will balance each other when the material passes around them. 
The total amount of cord in the system will, therefore, always re- 
main the same, and the time it is exposed to heat can be varied by 
adjusting the dancer roll which is in the evaporating and heating 
oven. 

The Rollevator design is also said to eliminate the necessity of 
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ADHESIVE 
PROBLEMS 


Our Laboratories are 
to work on 
adhesive problems others 
have failed to solve. 


anxious 





We have developed adhesives for 


Plastic Glass Fibreglass 
Fabric Pliofilm Plywood 
Tinfoil Brakes Polythene 
Leather Metal Cellophane 
Rubber Cork Concrete 


and many other materials. 


Write us if you have an adhesive problem. 
Samples will be submitted without charge. 


ADHESIVE PRODUCTS 


CORPORATION 


1660 BOONE AVE. - NEW YORK, N.Y. 


ESTABLISHED 1895 






















ORIGINAL PRODUCERS OF 
MAGNESIUM SALTS FROM 
SEA WATER 
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; Main Office, Plant and Laboratories 
SOUTH SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


Distributors: x 


WHITTAKER, CLARK & DANIELS, INC. PALMER SUPPLIES CO. 
260 West Broadway, New York 
CHICAGO: Harry Holland & Son, Inc. 
PHILADELPHIA: P Peltz Co. G. S$. ROBINS & CO. 
TORONTO: Richardson Agencies, Ltd. 126 Chouteau Ave., St. Louis 
THE C. P. HALL CO., Akron, Chicago, Los Angeles, Newark 
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cold purging the oven during shutdown to avoid damage to th 
nylon from over-heating. Either in a deliberate or emergency shut. 
down, damage to the fabric is prevented by the automatic lower. 
ing of the dancer roll completely out of the drying and heating 
oven, the company says. When the line is restarted, the fabric 
within the oven is not exposed to the heat until the oven ha 
reached the correct temperature. 


Magnetic Flow Meter 


An electromagnetic flow meter, designed for 2-8-inch flow lines, 
has been introduced by Foxboro Co., Foxboro, .Mass. The in. 
strument, said to be rated for unlimited maximum flows, remains 
unaffected by pressure, viscosity, density, or changes in the 
conductivity of the flowing liquid. This device is recommended 
for aqueous solutions, slurries, acids, and food and drug prod. 
ucts requiring sanitary processing. 

According to the company, the meter consists of a non. 
magnetic flow tube with an insulating liner containing flush- 
mounted metallic electrodes and surrounded by an AC electro- 
magnet. Readings are recorded on an electronic Dynalog. Over- 
all accuracy is reported to be within 1% of the scale span 
from maximum flow down to zero, notwithstanding impeding 
factors. 





New Foxboro magnetic flow meter 





Model 3359 Lydon Bros. curing oven 


Rubber and Plastic Curing Oven 


A truck-loading oven for curing rubber and plastic components, 
and for baking such items as armatures, coils, and paint, has 
been introduced by Lydon Brothers. Inc., Hackensack, N. J. 
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Listed as Model #3359, the unit features cross-flow air circula- 
tion for uniformity of temperature and product and two separate 
exhausters: one is for continuous normal exhaust; while the 
other is for volume preventilation or after-bake purging and 
cooling. 

An automatic timing device to open or close the second 
ventilator at the appropriate time in the curing cycle is also 
provided, according to the company. Other features include 
joors at both ends of the oven, a heater bank in single or 
multiple circuits with selector switches, internally reinforced 
panels to prevent bulging and insulation settlement, angle flanges 
bolted together with millboard gaskets to give a tight oven 
construction, and electric heaters which are mounted and con- 
nected for operation on three-phase power at standard voltages 


to 550 volts. 






Sponge deflection 
machine of Castle 
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Sponge Deflection Machine 


A new sponge deflection machine, an improved version of a 
unit originally developed by E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc., has been introduced by Castle Machine Co., New Castle, 
Del. 

This machine is designed to measure accurately the stress 
in psi. required to cause a deflection of 25% on sponge samples 
at various temperatures, according to the company. 

The machine is said to consist of two parallel movable platens, 
a dial gage, and a spring scale. The upper platen is raised and 
lowered by a motor-driven gear box; while the lower platen 
is attached to the shaft in the top of the spring scale. The base 
of the scale is fitted with an arm on which rests an adjustable 
dial gage which measures the height of the specimen at any 
given deflection in thousandths of an inch. 

Driven by a 1/20-hp. motor, the unit is also said to feature 
a spring-loaded brake which eliminates drift, and limit switches 
which cut off the power if the safe travel limits are exceeded. 
The scale ranges from zero to two pounds. 


Splitting Machine for Foam Rubber 


A machine for splitting natural or synthetic foam rubber, cellu- 
lose sponge, resin bonded fiber, etc., has been introduced by 
The Falls Engineering & Machine Co., Cuyahoga Falls, O. 
The unit handles stock in rolls, sheets, and slabs and can split 
some materials as thin as 14¢-inch, according to the company. 
Available are Model 65, 65 inches wide, and Model 75, 75 
inches wide. 
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FEMCO 
a leader in 
RUBBER 
and 
PLASTICS 
MACHINERY 


If you are looking for 
answers to your rubber 
and plastics equipment 
problems, you will find 
them at EEMCO. Yes, 
they offer smoother sail- 
ing on many production 
problems with the ma- 
chines which bear the 
EEMCO trademark. Skill- 
fully designed by qualified 
engineers—and made by 
workmen with many years 
of experience—they offer 
the utmost in quality, de- 
sign and workmanship. 
Serving manufacturers 
throughout the world, 
EEMCO rubber and plas- 
tics processing machines 
have proved their worth. 
EEMCO has its own 
Foundry, Machine Shop, 
and Engineering Depart 
ment to insure fast de- 
livery. Get prices and de- 
livery dates from EEMCO 
where only the best has 
been built for many years. 


IIIEY 


ERIE ENGINE & MFG. CO. 


Rubber & Plastics Machinery Division 
12th St. & East Ave., Erie, Pa. 
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New foam rubber splitter from Falls Engineering 


The standard model in both sizes comes equipped with a 
gravity feed roll, but the machine is also available with a 
leather belt input conveyor which feeds material into the 
splitting blade. 


Table-Type Airless Blasting Machine 


A new table-type airless blasting machine for various cleaning 
and peening applications has been introduced by American 
Wheelabrator & Equipment Corp., Mishawaka, Ind. Called 
Wheelabrator Swing Table, the 72-inch unit is designed for 
floor-level installation and is said to require no pit for the 
abrasive hopper, whereas existing types call for pits. 

Intended for cleaning forgings, castings, heat treated parts, 
weldments, and stampings, the machine has a 40-inch work 
height clearance, and either large pieces or hundreds of small 
parts can be held on the table at one time. 

Other applications, according to the company, include recon- 
ditioning and rebuilding cleaning work for gas and water meters, 
valves, plant machinery, electric motors, automotive parts, caked 
and coated centrifuge baskets, and the deflashing of plastics and 
die castings, as well as the preparation of metallic parts for 
galvanizing, rubberizing, glass coating, painting, enameling, and 
If you cut crude rubber bales in your plasticizing. Metallic parts can be peened to increase their 
plant--regardless of how you do it--it fatigue lives. 
will definitely pay you to find out how é 
the new and improved Holmes Crude 

Rubber Bale Cutter can save your time @ 

...increase your production...and... 
decrease your costs. Engineered for top 
performance--it is also designed to 4 
provide the utmost safety for the oper- 


E ator. What does it cost? You'll be surprised 
at its unusually low cost. 
i Ne 5 
WW y 
\ 
i ! LM \\ 

















WRITE OR WIRE FOR SPECIFIC DETAILS--regard- 
less of your particular requirements. With 52 
years know-how specializing in machinery and 
molds for the rubber industry--Holmes can help 
you solve your problems, too, just as they have for 
so many others. No obligation, of course. 


\ 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED FOLDER--TODAY 


Stanley H. | | 


3300 WEST LAKE STREET @ CHICAGO 24, ILLINOIS 








72-inch Wheelabrator Swing Table 
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New Materials 

















Dow Corning 301 Molding Compound 


A glass-filled silicone compound for molding high temperature 
plastic parts has been introduced by Dow Corning Corp.. Mid- 
land. Mich. Called Dow Corning 301 Molding Compound, the 
material is suggested for a wide variety of aircraft, electrical. 
and electronic applications. 

According to the company. the material can be molded by 
compression or transfer techniques; compression is recommended 
to achieve maximum physical strength. Afterbake is said to be 
unnecessary, but if a finished part is to carry a load at tem- 
peratures above 150° C., a short aftercure, such as one hour 
at 200° C.. is suggested to raise the heat distortion tempera- 
ture. Heat aging in service at temperatures above 200° C. will 
also raise the heat distortion temperature. Dow Corning further 
reports. 

Properly molded parts are reported to be capable of with- 
standing continuous exposure to 450° F., plus intermittent ex- 
posure to temperatures as high as 700° F. A tensile strength 
of 5,000-7,000 psi., a compressive strength of 10,000-12.000 psi., 
and an impact strength of 15-22 foot-pounds per inch are 
claimed for the glass fiber impregnated silicone resin parts after 
a molding of 10 minutes at 340° F. 

The typical physical and electrical properties of the parts are 
reported as follows: 





ASTM Regular 
Test Method As Molded Afterbake 
Specific gravity @ 25° C. .. 1.65 1.65 . 
Flexural strength, psi ...... D790-49T 
QDS” (Ge i sesecitees sk 14,000 12,000 
BOO MG eae cee eens 5,000 6,000 
Tensile strength, psi ....... D651-48 
TS See 4,400 4,500 
7.101 lal Sear ae 1,300 2,500 
Compressive strength, psi D695-52T 
CORY <2 GURY oT eae 10,000 9,500 
7 (10 al 3 2,800 4,000 
Water absorption, % ..... D570-42 0.10 0.13 
Heat resistance, ° C. 

Continuous ... 20.66.0045. 230 230 
SNORE AMIGO sob oa «oceans 350 350 
Linear coefficient of expansion D696-44 8 x 10-6 

Flammability ............. D635-44 — self-extinguishing 
Dielectric strength, V/M D149-44 
(Short time, samples. 
Vg-in. thk.) 
inrain, (@23" (Gy cco. 100-200 100-175 
(3 ial ge a ea 100-200 100-175 
HO, Gia Geo ccrccees 300-400 200-400 
7.2 Sel a 300-400 200-400 
Dielectric constant @ 25° C. DI50-47T 
Dry, @ 103 cycles ...... 3.6 3.2 
MO CUCIES, Sse ica ciees 3.5 3.2 
Wet, @ 10° cycles ...... 4.0 4.0 
SOP CUEINS cts eens 2 3.6 3.6 
Volume resistivity, ohm cm... D257-49T 
alee Ca ce vareeere es >80 x 10!- >80 x 10! 
BI Gree Snare cece acta 0.09 x 1012 0.15 x 1012 


Dow Corning 301 Molding Compound is especially recom- 
mended for producing Class H electrical insulating components. 
including coil forms, slot stick wedges, terminal boards, connec- 
tor plugs, switches, and insulators. In these applications, the 
company says, electrical properties, such as dielectric strength, 
dielectric constant, dissipation factor, and surface resistivity, 
remain essentially unchanged at temperatures up to 200° C., 
and good physical properties are retained at elevated tempera- 
tures. 
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Do away with costly formula changes and adjust- 
ments in your compounding. Quality can make 
the difference — try A. Gross & Company’s 
HYDROGENATED RUBBER GRADE STEARIC 
ACID and GROCO RED OILS. Uniform in all 
respects at all times, these fatty acids can help 
you avoid trouble. Try them and see. 


For full information, send for our new catalog 


“Fatty Acids In Modern Industry”. 








| Red Oil | Hydrogenated 
GROCO 8 Rubber Grade 
| | Stearic Acid 
Titre | 8° — 10°C. | 55° C. min. 
Cloud Point 46° — 49° F. 
Color 1” Lovibond Red 2 max 8 max. 
Color 1” Lovibond Yellow } 15 max, 50 max. 
Unsaponifiable 1.5% max. | 
Saponification Value } 198 — 203 | 198 min. 
Acid Value | 197 — 202 | 190 min. 
% F.F.A. as Oleic Acid } 99 min 
lodine Value (WIJS) |} 93 max 13 max. 
Refractive Index 50° C. (Average) | 1.4495 


MANUFACTURERS 
SINCE 


a. gross 


1837 





NEW YORK 17, N. Y 
DISTRIBUTORS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


295 MADISON AVENUE, 


FACTORY: NEWARK, N. J ° 
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GIC 
TEXTILES 


specifically 
engineered to 
meet your needs 


TIRE FABRICS 
HOSE AND BELT DUCKS 


CHAFERS oth Oa, 


YARNS * THREADS « CORDAGE me 
SHEETINGS « COATING 
FABRICS « DIVERSIFIED 

COTTON FABRICS 


your inquiries 


GPC 


THOMASTON, GEORGIA * NEW YORK OFFICE: 40 WORTH STREET 
AKRON, OHIO OFFICE, 308 AKRON SAVINGS AND LOAN BUILDING 





tire molds 


special machinery 


tear test equi pment 


fair prices 
reliable delivery 
good workmanship 


your imquiries are solicited 


THE AKRON EQUIPMENT CO. 


Akron 9, Ohio 
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THOMAST 


We invite SINCE 1899 


Two publications concerning this material, Dow Corning 
Silicone Notes 7-600 and 7-601, may be had by writing to the 
company for them. 


Phthalate Plasticizer—Flexol 426 
The availability in tank-car quantities of Flexol 426, a distilled, 
mixed alcohol phthalate plasticizer for vinyl chloride resins, has 
been announced by Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Co., division 
of Union Carbide & Carbon Corp., 30 E. 42nd St., New York 
7 NY. 

The new phthalate reportedly has high solvent power, sta- 
bility, and compatibility with nitrocellulose, chlorinated rubber, 
and acrylate polymers. Though more volatile than diocty| 
phthalate, Flexol 426 can be used in many products which do 
not require premium plasticizer performance. 

Flexol 426 improves processing characteristics of vinyl com. 
pounds such as flooring, profile extrusions, wire insulation, and 
cable jackets. It can also be used in films, sheeting, and plastisols, 
when low volatility is not a prime requisite. 

Physical properties of Flexol are listed as follows: 


Specific gravity, 20/20°C. .............. ia 0.9941 
Average weight/gallon. ..........sccseessensees 8.2 Ibs. 
Boiling point at 5 mm. Hg. ..... Paap eo Oar 224° C. 
Vapor pressure, 200° GC... .. cece ies Jiscweres ROO. 
Absolute viscosity, 20° C. .......... seveces (OOMEps: 
eR eer acer rey te satsteny matte ote Uae Saas oh) ORNS 
isl Caen nee Bah Valeie@citn ce AO ASO Tae TAREE DON 
Pour point .. IaH clause ge tatatn abetocatonm oa <s+0 Seer Re 
RGTACTIVG WNGOX  o6.c 5.5 5h.5 cco coos wsten iévccoess SoS 


0.00076 per °C. 


Surface tension, 20° C. .......... 30.1 dynes/cm. 


Solubility in water at 20 C. ....... Peer insoluble 
Of water in Flexol 426 at 20° C. ............. 0.4% by weight 
FISENODOIT 5.622% CA Sar erscoahit Saas 390° F. 


Bieter Gere Pre ie wl), 


DCR, megohm-cm. 


Pressure-Sensitive Adhesive 


A new pressure-sensitive adhesive recommended for applica- 
tion to paper, leather, metal, plastic, and other surfaces, has 
been introduced by Adhesive Products Corp., 1660 Boone Ave., 
New York 60, N. Y. Labeled Prestix, the new adhesive is a 
clear, saturated high polymer having a viscosity of 150,000 cps., 
and a weight of 7.7 pounds per gallon. Reportedly fast drying and 
having a lasting tack, Prestix is suitable for preparing self-sticking 
pressure-sensitive tapes, labels, and decorative fabrics. 


Coal-Tar Hydrocarbon—BRC 22 


A new rubber compounding hydrocarbon intended to be a 
substitute for coal-tar hydrocarbons, said to be currently in 
short supply, has been developed by Barrett Division, Allied 
Chemical & Dye Corp., New York, N. Y. Called BRC 22 Hydro- 
carbon, the material is a reinforcing-type hydrocarbon, limited 
in use to black elastomeric compounds because of its high tinc- 
torial power and is claimed to be essentially similar in  per- 
formance to the company’s Carbonex Hydrocarbons, coal-tar 
derivatives. 

Behavioral differences in the two materials exist, however, ac- 
cording to Barrett. Though bloom-free vulcanizates or nitrile 
and neoprene rubbers are obtained with 30-35 parts of BRC 22 
in 100 parts of elastomer, only 15 parts of BRC 22 may be used 
in natural rubber vulcanizates, and 10 parts for GR-S vulcan- 
izates, if bloom-free compounds are to be obtained. 

BRC 22 is also said to disperse readily at batch temperatures 
of 180-200° F. In extruded compounds the hydrocarbon is re- 
ported to have useful reinforcing and stiffening properties and 
is also valuable in compounds designed for oil and solvent 
resistance. The reclaim rubber industry will also benefit from 
the material’s use, Barrett states, with the addition of 3-5% to 
the reclaim during the refining operation improving processi- 
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bility and decreasing the percentage of tailings without sacrificing 
physical properties. 

Produced in flake form, BRC 22 has a softening point of 210- 
220° F., a specific gravity of 1.26-1.35 at 25/25° C., and an 
insolubility of 25-35% by weight in carbon bisulfide. 

A technical data blooklet describing the material, Rubber 
Laboratory Release No. 14, may be obtained on request from 
the company, 40 Rector St., New York 6, N. Y. 


Highly Stable Dow Corning 36 Emulsion 


A highly stable silicone mold lubricant for use with rubber, 
plastic, and cast-metal parts has been introduced by Dow 
Corning Corp., Midland, Mich. Called Dow Corning 36 Emul- 
sion, the agent, besides giving molded parts a superior surface 
finish, is said to be more resistant to creaming and separation 
than any comparable silicone emulsion ever developed. 

According to the company, exposure of the emulsion to a 
temperature of 158° F. for 168 hours, to eight freezing and 
thawing cycles, or to recirculation through a centrifugal pump, 
will not cause it to break down. After 30 minutes in a high- 
speed centrifuge, the emulsion separates less than 2% and is 
easily reconsolidated by gentle agitation. 

Unaffected by additives or common metals, the emulsion 
is reported to cream only slightly upon standing three days 
in a 100:1 dilution and does not deposit out on tank walls. 
It is dilutable in hard or soft water and, because its average 
particle size is less than 0.5 micron, less than 1/10 the size 
of most silicone emulsions, this emulsion imparts a smooth, 
glossy finish to molded parts. Other silicone emulsions, glycerol. 
and moderate concentrations of polyalkylene glycol are com- 
patible with it. 

A bulletin describing the new material, Silicone Notes, Refer- 
ence 5-108. may be obtained from the company. 


Errata—Marbon Products 


Some data on products of Marbon Corp., Gary, 
reported incorrectly in the New Materials sections of the Sep- 
tember and October issues of RUBBER WorLD. The bulk density 
of Ty-Ply Up, a rubber-to-metal adhesive, should read 8.0 pounds 
per gallon, and the fluxing temperature for Marbon 8000, a 
rubber-reinforcing resin, is actually 205° F. Also, the company’s 
Marbon 8000 and Marbon 8000E are not new products, as was 
stated, but have been in use in the rubber industry for several 


Ind., were 


years, 


High-Gloss, Impact-Resistant Styrene— 
TGD-5001 


A high-gloss, impact-resistant styrene compound specifically de- 
signed for extrusion into sheets and subsequent post-forming 
operations has been introduced commercially by Bakelite Co.. 
division of Union Carbide & Carbon Corp., New York, N. Y. 
Called TGD-5001, the material takes on a high gloss and smooth 
appearance as it leaves the die during extrusion, eliminating the 
need of laminating or post-finishing operations, even after deep- 
draw vacuum forming, the company says. 

Suggested applications for the material include refrigerator 
parts such as breaker strips, inner-door liners, trays, and butter- 
compartments, as Well as for signs and display panels, house- 
Wares, toys, television masks, dust covers, housings, and guards. 
The styrene is not recommended, however, for use in direct 
sunlight or for prolonged outdoor exposure. 

Available for extrusion in 3/16-inch diced granules in natural. 
White 15, and white 25, sheets up to 3/16-inch thick may be 
satisfactorily vacuum formed by heating only one side, according 
to the company, with mold temperatures optimumly maintained 
at between 130 and 160° F. 
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-DICES 


5,760,000 


PELLETS 
PER MINUTE 





This new dicing cutter cuts plastics extruded 
in rod form into evenly sized pellets without 
fines or lags at the rate of 5,760,000 pellets a 
minute. 


The cuts are clean and free from feathers. 
The machines are practically noiseless. 


It has 30 fly knives and may be operated at 
2000 rpm. 


Write for comnlete details of this marvelous new 
plastic dicer. 





We also make rubber cutters for pelle- 
tizing, and tire choppers, for rubber re- 
claiming. 


TAYLOR-STILES & CO. 


16 BRIDGE STREET 
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| CENTRIFUGED LATEX 








CORPORATION OF AMERICA a | 


* Normal Latex 

* GR-S Latex Concentrate 

* Natural and Synthetic Latex Compounds 
* Plastisols 


RC PLASTICIZERS 


e ES (An Epoxidized Triester) 

e DIOP —(Di-Iso-Octy! Phthalate) 

ODP _—(Iso-Octyl Iso-Decyl Phthalate) 
0-16 —(Iso-Octyl Palmitate) 

16-8 — (Triethylene Glycol Dicaprylate) 
16-9 — (Triethylene Glycol Dipelargonate) 
DOP _—(Di-2 Ethylhexyl Phthalate) 
DOA = (Di-2 Ethylhexyl Adipate) 

DIOA —(Di-Iso-Octyl Adipate) 

DOS _—(Di-2 Ethylhexyl Sebacate) 

DIOS —(Di-Iso-Octyl Sebacate) 

DBP _— (Dibutyl Phthalate) 


We maintain a fully equipped 
laboratory and free consulting service. 


RUBBER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
New South Road, Hicksville, New York 





SALES OFFICES: 111 West Monroe Street, Chicago 3, Ill. 
Little Building, 80 Boylston St., Boston 16, Mass. 
2076 Romig Road, Akron, Ohio 


FABRICS 


for the 


; RUBBER INDUSTRY ~ 














Hy-T Multiple-Ply V-Belt 


Nylon Cord Reinforced V-Belts 


A line of nylon cord reinforced rubber V-belts has been intro- 
duced by Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O. Designated 
Goodyear Hy-T V-Belt, the product consists of gum ensheathed 
prestretched nylon cord embedded in rubber, and the whole 
enclosed in a fabric cover. Also introduced in this construction 
is a series of transmission belts known as Compass HD trans- 
mission belts. 

The V-belts are oil, heat, and shock resistant, according to 
the company, have a high horsepower rating, long flex life, 
low new drive cost, and require less maintenance because the 
stretch has been eliminated. The purpose of the gum sheathing 
is to enable much of the load to be transferred to the strong 
synthetic cord, Goodyear says. 

The belts are available in both notched and flat design. The 
former comes in single-layer cord construction and in lengths 
up to 112 inches; and the latter, intended for great loads, is 
of multiple-ply construction and is obtainable in standard lengths 
of more than 120 inches. 


Pellets for Rubber Road Asphalt 


Tiny synthetic rubber pellets, which break down in an asphalt 
mixing mill within 60 seconds to spread rubber evenly through- 
out the mix, are being marketed by Naugatuck Chemical Di- 
vision, United States Rubber Co., Naugatuck, Conn. The com- 
pany believes that use of these Surfa-Sealz Pellets may increase 
the construction of rubber roads. 

Previously, Naugatuck premixed asphalt and rubber at its 
plant and shipped the hot mixture in insulated tank cars or 
trucks to the construction site. Inherent in this procedure were 
high transportation costs and a limited shipping range from the 
plant of 24 hours. It is expected that these drawbacks will be 
eliminated since the new pellets, shipped in bags or drums, 
can be stored at the asphalt plant and added to an asphalt mix 
very easily. 

Six to 12 pounds of the unvulcanized pellets are added to a 
ton of asphalt, which covers 13 square yards of road with a 
1'4-inch thick layer containing 3-6% rubber. The new material 
costs about one-third less than previous Naugatuck material, 
another factor which should increase the trend toward more 
rubber roads. 


Neoprene Industrial Glove 


An all-neoprene industrial protective glove called Neo-Sol has 
been introduced by Charleston Rubber Co., Charleston, S. C. 
Made with curved fingers and available in either rough or 
smooth finish, the glove comes in five sizes, four weights and 
in lengths of 1012-18 inches. 
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‘Accelerator 
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The Greatest Delayed-Action Accelerators of Them All! 


NOBS No. 1 gives outstanding results with reinforcing 
furnace blacks in tire compounding and molded products; 
excellent for natural, synthetic and reclaimed stocks. 


NOBS SPECIAL assures the greatest possible 
protection against scorching. 
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Ask your Cyanamid representative for 
samples and full information. AME. 
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SALES REPRESENTATIVES AND WAREHOUSE STOCKS: 
Akron Chemical Company, Akron, Ohio * H. M. Royal, Inc., Trenton, N. J. « H. M. Royal, Inc., Los Angeles, 
Calif. * Ernest Jacoby and Company, Boston, Mass. * Herron & Meyer of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. * In Canada: 


St. Lawrence Chemical Company, Ltd., Montreal and Toronto. 


January, 1955 








WE BUY AND SELL 


SCRAP RUBBER *CRUDE RUBBER 
*HARD RUBBER DUST PLASTICS 
BEST IN VALUE AND SERVICE 


+ eorge 
oloch co., ine. 


82 Beaver Street * New York 5, N.Y. 
Phone: HAnover 2-1171 
Cable Address GEOWOLOCH, N Y 


BRANCH OFFICES 
AKRON, Ohio 
SWandale 4-5237 


LONDON, England 

50 Gamage Blog 
Chancery 5038 
Curtis-Wolock Co. Ltd 





PROCESSING PLANT ¢ KENILWORTH, N. J. © PHONE: CHESTNUT 5-8939 





THE ALUMINUM FLAKE COMPANY 
AKRON 14, OHIO 
Manufacturers of 


ALUMINUM FLAKE 


A COLLOIDAL HYDRATED ALUMINUM SILICATE 
REINFORCING AGENT for 

SYNTHETIC and NATURAL RUBBER 
New England Agents Warehouse Stock: 


H. A. SCHLOSSER & CO. 


401 INDUSTRIAL BANK BUILDING 
PROVIDENCE |, RHODE ISLAND 








STEEL CALENDER STOCK SHELLS 
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ALL STEEL, ALL WELDED CONSTRUCTION, with 
forged steel hubs for 114”, 114” and 2” square bars. 
4”, 5”, 6”, 8”, 10”, 12”, 15”, 20” and 24” diameters. 
Any length. Also Special Trucks (Leaf Type) Racks, 
Tables and Jigs. 


Used in manufacturing rubber and plastic products. 


THE W. F. GAMMETER COMPANY 


CADIZ, OHIO 











TESTED 


1s TRUSTED 
WILLIAMS PLASTOMETER 


“World- 
plastics, 
tensile. 





One of the many *Scott Testers for 
Standard” testing of rubber, textiles, 
Paper, plywood, up to 1 ton 


SCOTT 
TESTERS 


*Trademark 


SCOTT TESTERS, INC. 


90 Blackstone St. Providence, R. 1. 
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Goodrich Tubeless with Nylon Cord 


A tubeless tire with nylon cord construction has been introduced 


by The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O. Called Nylon Plus Life- | 


Saver, the new tire is said to be twice as strong as an ordinary 
tire and protects against heat, flexing fatigue, bruises, and 
moisture. 


Other advantages claimed for the tire are permanent puncture | 


sealing, protection against blowouts, maximum skid resistance, 
and ability to be recapped many times. This tire is available 
in all popular passenger-car tire sizes in whitewall construction. 


Neoprene-Nylon Tarpaulins 


Truck tarpaulins made of bonded nylon and neoprene have 
been introduced by E. JI. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
Wilmington, Del. Called Fairprene, the material is said to be 
lightweight, exceptionally strong, non-shrinkable, mildew-resist- 
ing, waterproof, and to remain pliable under extremes of tem- 
perature. 

Produced in various weights, 60 of these protective coverings 
were tested under actual truck-use conditions for periods up 
to two years by McFarland & Stample Trucking Co., Hamden, 
Conn. The medium-weight fabric, for example, proved to be 
at least twice as durable as #8 treated duck, despite the weight 
of the former being one-half as much, du Pont reports. Tear 
resistance was four to six times greater. 

The lightweight grade, weighing nine ounces per yard, as 
compared to 26 ounces of #8 duck, is recommended for such 
light tarpaulin work as athletic field coverings. The nylon 
fabric, coated on both sides with neoprene through a patented 
adhesion process developed at du Pont’s laboratories at Fairfield, 
Conn., can be vulcanize-patched as easily as a tire tube, the 
company says. 


Self-Adhesive Vinyl Covering 


A new vinyl covering material, said to have a washable face sh. 
with a back coated with an adhesive and protected by a paper 
backing, has been announced by Bolta Products division, Genera! 
Tire & Rubber Co., Lawrence, Mass. Called Decor-Eze, it requir 
no paste, tacks, or nails. The paper backing is peeled off and 
material applied to any clean, flat surface. 

Made from Boltaflex vinyl sheets, Decor-Eze is reportedly avail- 
able in colored prints, woodgrains, and pearlized patterns. Bolta 
recommends its use for covering tables, desks, cabinets, walls, and 
children’s furniture, because of its waterproof surface and resist- 
ance to stains and scratches. 


Wiretex L.P.G. Hose 


A new hose for handling butane and propane has been an- 
nounced by the Republic Rubber Division, Lee Rubber & Tire 
Corp., Youngstown, O. Called Wiretex L.P.G., the hose is said 
to be reinforced by a single wire braid instead of fabric braids 
formerly employed in the firm’s hose line. 

The tube is of Reprene, especially compounded to handle 
liquid butane and propane, the company says. Two static dis- 
sipating wires spiraling in opposite directions are incorporated 
into a textile braid which is inserted between the wire braid 
and the cover. The hose is available in lengths of up to 60 


feet and in diameters of 12-2 inches. 


Nylon Truck-Tire Repair Units 


A new line of serrated-edge truck-tire nylon repair units said to 
be lighter and stronger than comparable rayon units has been 
introduced by Seiberling Rubber Co., Akron, O. The nylon 
repair units complement those for passenger cars put on the 
market by the firm last May. Eight sizes are available to cover 
all repair needs, according to Seiberling. 
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Armstrong Silent 
Storm King Tire 


Armstrong Miracle 
Tubeless Tire 


Armstrong Tubeless Tire 


A tubeless tire utilizing a coating of Butyl rubber which pro- 
vides an air-resistant inner lining has been introduced on the 
commercial market by Armstrong Rubber Co., West Haven, 
Conn. Designated Armstrong Miracle Tubeless Tire, it has been 
given a two-year unconditional guarantee against all road haz- 
ards. 

The new tire has improved traction and stability brought 
about by small rubber bumpers being molded to the side of 


| each rib, according to the company. The tread design is also 


said to have reduced squeal. The tire is being made in black 
and white wall, four-ply, in sizes 670.15, 710.15, 760.15, and 
800.15. 


Silent Snow Tire 


A snow tire said to provide up to 23% more gripping power 
than competitive mud and snow tires also has been made avail- 
le by Armstrong. Called Armstrong Silent Storm King, this 
tire has a tread consisting of multiple rows of staggered 
grip-blocks which eliminate annoying road noises, according to 
the company. 

The tire is equally effective on hard-packed snow and ice, 
deep snow, wet pavements, and in heavy mire, Armstrong re- 
ports. A two-year guarantee against all road hazards is offered 
by the company for this tire also. The tire is being produced 
in both black and white wall, four-ply, in sizes 670.15, 710.15, 
760.15, 800.15, and 820.15. 


TGD-5001 


Continued tronm pace S47 


Results of physical tests conducted on TGD-5001 extruded 
sheets have been reported as follows: 


Tensile strength (D-638-49T),* psi. 2,900 to 3,600 


Modulus of elasticity (D-638-49T),* psi. .. ..- 3.0 to 3.6 x 10° 
Durometer hardness (D-676-49T),* shore 'D' scale 75 to 80 
ASTM heat distortion (D-648-45T),* deg. C. .... 80 min. 
Specific gravity (varies with color) .............. 1.03 to 1.08 
Milled izod impact (D-256-47T),* ft.-lb./in., width, 
@ 23°C..... : 2. 0.8 to 1.0 
Falling ball impact, height to break, in, @ 23° C. 72 
@ 0° C.. .. yea af “a Fe 
—20° C. 72 
—40°C 60 to 70 


A bulletin J-848, describing the material, may be obtained on 
request from the company, 30 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


* American Society for Testing Materials methods, 1916 Race St., Philadel- 


January, 1955 





The Important Qualities You Want 
in MAGNESIUM OXIDE 


For Rubber or Neoprene Compounding 


are AVAILABLE in DCI 
LIGHT CALCINED MAGNESIA 


(Powdered or Granular) 


d caO content 










1S 
REQUIREMEN 
*« MgO with low Fe:03, 
* Uniformity 
*« Controlled Pa 
« Dust-free Grains 


+ Lowest Mangane® 
ctive Packaging 


Al.0; an 


rticle Size 
e Conte nt 


e Pprote 


% These requirements are met completely by Darlington Chemicals 
Magnesium Oxide. Test and you'l! know. Send for free sample 
today. Specify use. 


DARLINGTON CHEMICALS wc. 


1420 WALNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 


Represented by 
SUMMIT CHEMICAL CO., AKRON, OHIO 








TUMPEER CHEMICAL CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 























cows The utmost in 
pleasing appearance 
with no deteriorating 


effect whatever. 


ATTUULUUIAUAUAIINTTTLI 


RARE METAL PRODUCTS CO. 


ATGLEN, PA. 
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CONSULTANTS & ENGINEERS | 








RUBBER TECHNOLOGY COURSES 
A@vaneed Diploma Courses in the Industrial Chemistry and Technology of 
(a.) Rubber Manufacturing (b.) Latex Manufacturing (c.) Plastics Manufas- 
turing, in residence and by correspondence. Consulting Services Included. 
Write for details: 
GIDLEY RESEARCH ee. 
FAIRHAVEN, MASS. oA. 








A HALE & KULLGREN, INC. 
Specialists in Processes and Plants for Rubber and Plastics. 


A Complete Engineering Service 
including: Economic Surveys; Process Design; 
Installation; Contracting and Operation. 


613 E. Tallmadge Ave., Akron 10, Ohio 








H. A. SCHLOSSER & CO. 
Consultation and Technical Service 
Paper, Textile and Wringer Rolls—Mechanicals 
Molded Specialties—Cut Rubber Thread 
401 INDUSTRIAL BANK BUILDING 
PROVIDENCE 1, R. I. 








FOSTER D. SNELL, (NC. 
Natural & Synthetic Rubber Technology 


Compounding—Trouble Shooting—Testing 


A personal discussion of your problems is suggested. 
29 W. 15th St., New York 11, N. Y. WA 4-8800 








WANTED 
Back copies of RUBBER WORLD 
January, April, and May, 1954 
at 35¢ per copy 


RUBBER WORLD 


386 Fourth Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 














INDUSTRIAL RUBBER GOODS 


BLOWN — SOLID — SPONGE 
FROM NATURAL, RECLAIMED, C HUBBER 


THE BARR RUBBER PRODUCTS CO. ‘““Gia* 








AIR BAG BUFFING MACHINERY 
STOCK SHELLS HOSE POLES 
MANDRELS 


NATIONAL SHERARDIZING & MACHINE CO. 
868 WINDSOR ST. HARTFORD, CONN. 
Representatives 


Akron San Francisco New York 











HWOWE MACHINERY CO. ING. 
30 SREGORY AVENUE PASSAIC, N. J. 
Designers and Builders of 
"V" BELT MANUFACTURING EQUIPMENT 
Cord Lateving, Expanding Mandrels, Automatic a 
Drive Wrapping Machir 


Cintas: Flipping and Roll 
ENGINEERING FACILITIES FOR SPECIAL EQUIPMENT 


Cal! or write 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


“Successful Commercial Chemical Development.” H. M. Cor- 
ley, Editor-in-Chief. John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 440 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. Cloth, 6 by 9 inches, 374 pages. Price. $7.75, 

Sponsored by the Commercial Chemical Development Associa- 
tion and prepared by committees of the group, all prominent men 
in the chemical industry. this book documents the important prin- 
ciples in selecting promising new chemicals and rapidly develop- 
ing them to the stage of economic importance. Included also is a 
discussion of the career opportunities in this expanding branch of 
the chemical industry. The editor believes this work to be the 
most comprehensive guide to organized chemical development 
ever prepared. 

The subject is extremely important in a scientifically geared so- 
ciety that has come to take for granted the overnight discovery, 
development, and commercial introduction of new chemicals, 
stimulating the productivity of an expanding economy and im- 
proving the general health and welfare of peoples everywhere. 
Part of this test-tube-to-tank-car rapidity can be attributed to the 
professional competency of the advertising and packaging fields, 
and the authors take sufficient note of these influences. 


“Industrial Voyage.” P. W. Litchfield. Doubleday & Co., Inc., 
Garden City, N. Y. Cloth, 5 by 8 inches, 347 pages. Price, $4.50. 

This is the autobiography of Paul Litchfield who came one day 
some 50 years ago to a small Ohio city called Akron and became 
plant superintendent of a struggling young enterprise that went 
by the name of The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. Last year that 
company reported sales in excess of one billion dollars, and 
Mr. Litchfield is chairman of the board. The story of Paul 
Litchfield, then, is the story of Goodyear and, by extension, the 
story of the rise of American industry to heights of power and 
prestige that could not even be dreamed of at the first stirrings 
of the English Industrial Revolution. Mr. Litchfield has told his 
story well. It is both a confirmation of the American dream and 
a signpost for the future. 


“The Technical Report. Its Preparation, Processing and Use in 
Industry and Government.” Edited by B. H. Weil. Reinhold Pub- 
lishing Corp., 430 Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y. Cloth, 6 by 9 
inches, 516 pages. Price, $10.00. 

Written by prominent researchers, educators, and government 
officials, this book discusses all phases of the technical report from 
analyses of its functions to finding it again and reuse, including its 
writing, editing, illustrating, duplicating, binding, distribution, and 
filing. Among the types of reports covered are the progress, for- 
mal, and oral reports, the market survey, and the literature sum- 
mary. The finding of governmental reports and security regula- 
tions relative to their distribution is also described. Putting tech- 
nical-report files to work is the subject of another particularly 
interesting chapter. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


“Phthalic Anhydride.” Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis 4, 
Mo. 24 pages. This booklet ,presents the characteristics of 
phthalic anhydride, reviews its use in the manufacture of alkyd 
and polyester resins, phthalate plasticizers, and in the produc- 
tion of dyes, pharmaceuticals, and other complex organic com- 
pounds. 
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Cherify Plastolein Plasticizers... 


Monomeric plasticizers are noted for their low temperature’ a 


...... their stability 


oe 


to light and heat 





properties 


.... and their 


outstanding resistance to oxidation and cag rancidity. Practically 


water-white “=< 


gravities and low volatilities. 


... they have low pour points, 


low specific 


The Polymeric types are special polyesters that are designed to supply permanence 
and durability. Although Polymeric in nature, they are sufficiently fluid at normal 


,temperatures to be handled in bulk with ordinary equipment. 


Check these Plastolein Plasticizers b< 1 
PLASTOLEIN 9050 DHZ 


(di-2-ethylbutyl azelate)—a highly-efficient specialty 
plasticizer for high clarity films, coated fabrics, extrusion 
compounds and other elastomers where low-temperature 
flexibility is essential. Excellent for the viscosity control 
of dispersions. 


PLASTOLEIN 9058 DOZ 


(di-2-ethylhexyl azelate)—a good all around basic 
plasticizer that also — excellent low temperature 
properties. Its outstanding combination of properties 
leads io its use in any vinyl product. Also advantageous 


for nitrile and GRS rubbers. 


PLASTOLEIN 9057 DIOZ 
(di-iso-octy] azelate) a good basic, primary plasticizer for 
all vinyl formulations. For all practical purposes, its 
performance is the same as that of Plastolein 9058 DOZ 
and both can be used interchangeably. 


PLASTOLEIN 9055 DGP 


(diethylene glycol dipelargonate)—a general purpose 


Fatty Acids & Derivatives 
Plastolein Plasticizers 
Twitchell Oils, Emulsifiers 





Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


Emery Industries, Inc., Carew Tower, 
New York- Philadelphia- Lowell, Mass.- Chicago: San Francisco- Cleveland 
Warehouse stocks also in St. Louis, Buffalo, Baltimore and Los Angeles 


Export: 5035 RCA Bidg., New York 20, New York 


January, 1955 
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auxiliary plasticizer for imparting low-temperature flex- 
ibility, excellent “‘hand’’ and drape to vinyls. Also, an 
outstanding low-temperature plasticizer for Neoprene 
and Buna-N rubbers. 


PLASTOLEIN 9250 THFO 


(tetrahydrofurfuryl oleate)—a fatty type plasticizer of 
unusual stability, providing internal lubrication tor 
superior processing. Also imparts excellent “hand’’ and 
drape to films and sheeting. Its relatively low cost 
makes it attractive for cellulosics, particularly nitro- 
cellulose, and synthetic rubbers. 


PLASTOLEIN 9715, 9720 POLYMERIC 
These Polymeric Plasticizers impart extreme durability 
and weatherability to plastic materials, yet exhibit the 
low-temperature characteristics and high efficiency of 
most monomeric plasticizers. They are compatible with 
the vinyls, cellulosics and synthetic rubbers. Prolonged 
exposure to heat and ultraviolet light does not result in 
appreciable discoloration, stiffening, or sweat-out. 


Be certacn , PLASTOLEIN 
your plastics Speetfy PLASTICIZERS 
remain plasticl \ euery time! 
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Publications of The C. P. Hall Co., Akron 8, O.: 

“SPDX-GL Latex Accelerator.” 2 pages. The physical proper- 
ties, typical dispersion and latex mix recipes, and uses of the 
firm’s lead salt of mixed dithiocarbamate with diphenyl ethylene 
diamine radical are contained in this bulletin. 

“SPDX-GH Accelerator.” 2 pages. Included here are the physi- 
cal properties, compounding characteristics, and recommended 
uses of this lead salt of mixed dithiocarbamate with diphenyl 
ethylene diamine radical blended with selected oils. 

“Stabilite White Antioxidant.” Data reported for this antioxi- 
dant include physical properties, compounding properties, and rec- 
ommended uses. 


Publications of Dow Corning Corp., Midland, Mich., for in- 
clusion in “Silastic Facts” Notebook to replace older publications: 

“Silastic 261 Extreme Temperature Stock.” Reference 9-350. 
2 pages. Supersedes Reference 9-300 of August, 1952. 

“Silastic 181 General-Purpose Stock.” Reference 9-351. 2 pages. 
Supersedes Reference 9-310 of June, 1952. 

“Silastic 6-161 Extreme Temperature Stock.” Reference 9-352. 
2 pages. Supersedes Reference F-8 6-1615 of January, 1952. 

“Silastic 132 Cloth Coating Paste.” Reference 9-354. 2 pages. 
Supersedes Reference 9-349a of October, 1954. 


Publications of Office of Synthetic Rubber, Federal Facilities 
Corp., Washington, D.C. 

“Additions to Sales Catalog ‘GR-S & GR-I Synthetic Rub- 
bers.’” 23 pages. These are inserts for the Cold Oil and Oil- 
Black Masterbatch Polymers sections of the catalog. 

“Revised Table of Contents for ‘Specifications for Government 
Synthetic Rubbers,’ October 1, 1952 Edition.” 10 pages. 


“Extruded Plastics.” Anchor Plastics Co., Inc., Long Island 
City, N. Y. 4 pages. This brochure contains cross-sectional 


Publications of B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co., 
Cleveland 15, O.: 

“Geon Latex 652.” Service Bulletin L-5. 8 pages. The physical 
and chemical properties and processing of Geon 652 polyvinyl 
chloride-type resin are included in this booklet. Geon 652, drying 
at room temperature and requiring no plasticizer, is said to be 
useful for many applications for which vinyl latices usually can- 
not be considered, such as leather and paper coatings. 

“Geon Latex 450 x 167.” Service Bulletin L-6. 4 pages. Essen- 
tially similar to Geon 652, Geon 450 x 167, as reported in this 
booklet, may be used for paper and leather finishing, in water- 
based paints, adhesives, and for heat sealable labels. 

“Good-rite GP 261, Good-rite GP 233, Hycar Nitrile Rubber.” 
Service Bulletin GP-5. 8 pages. The chemical and physical prop- 
erties of these plasticizers for vinyl resin compounding are 
reported. Also given are typical recipes for specific molded, ex- 
truded, and calendered applications. 


Rose Bldg, 


“Truck Tire Test Program.” Technical Service Report No. 1, 
Binney & Smith, Inc., 380 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
6 pages. The procedures and results of a series of tests to 
evaluate Statex 125 (SAF) using Statex R (HAF) as the control 
in 10.00x22 truck tires produced from both natural rubber and 
natural rubber-cold GR-S (LTP) blends are reported in this 
publication. After 40,000 miles of high-speed highway testing, 
40 parts of Statex 125 in natural rubber showed 13% better 
abrasion resistance than 45 parts of Statex R in natural rubber, 
and 40 parts of Statex 125 in a 50-50 blend of natural rubber 
and LTP showed 32% better wear than 45 parts of Statex R 
in natural rubber. 


“Infrared Analysis of Some Chlorinated Natural Rubbers.” 
G. Salomon and A. Chr. Van der Schee. Communication No. 
252 of Rubber-Stichting, Delft, Holland. 8 pages. Specira of 
polyisoprenes after 1 to 4 chlorine atoms per C;Hs were intro- 





diagrams and descriptions of a great variety of shapes, rods, duced are reported and analyzed in this reprint from the 
strips, and tubes in Anchor custom-extruded thermoplastics. Journal of Polymer Science. 
QUALITY INTEGRITY SERVICE 
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“Laurex.” Compounding Research Report No. 32. Naugatuck 
Chemical division, United States Rubber Co., Naugatuck, Conn. 
10 pages. Various recipes for compounding specialized rubbers 
with the use of the firm’s Laurex, a fatty acid activator and 
plasticizer, are described in this booklet. 

“Naugatuck Aldehydeamine Accelerators.” Compounding Re- 
search Report No. 33. 12 pages. Descriptions of the company’s 
Beutene, Hepteen Base, Trimene Base, and Trimene, together with 
sample recipes and physical data of specific rubber applications 
in which these accelerators are used (wire insulation, mechanicals, 
hard rubber, sundries, belting, sponge, and cements) are included 
in this publication. 


“Physical Properties—Synthetic Organic Chemicals.” F-6136H. 
Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Co., a division of Union Carbide 
& Carbon Corp., New York, N. Y. 24 pages. This latest edition 
of the firm’s yearly catalog of synthetic organic chemicals lists 
data on 46 new chemicals, as well as the physical properties 
of more than 350 organic chemicals, arranged in family groups. 
All listings are found in tabular form; an alphabetical index 
is included. 

“Methyl ‘Cellosolve’ Acetate.” F-8623. Carbide & Carbon 
Chemicals Co. 4 pages. Reported here are the physical proper- 
ties, specifications, and solubility data of the firm’s ethylene gly- 
col monomethy] ether acetate which is said to be an excellent sol- 
vent for cellulose acetate and other cellulose esters. 


“Neoprene Notebook No. 61.” E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del. 8 pages. Part VIII in the Language 
of Rubber series, this bulletin concerns the electrical properties 
of rubber and describes how the rubber industry runs its tests 
and what the test results mean to engineers and designers of 
rubber parts. 

“Neoprene Latex Type 950.” Report No. 54-6. J. A. McDon- 
ough and J. C. Fitch. 22 pages. A new neoprene latex developed 
especially for the treatment of fibrous materials, which, being 
cationic, is said to be exhausted efficiently upon anionic fibers, 
improvmg many properties with little change in feel, Neoprene 
Latex Type 950 is discussed in this booklet. Reported here are 
the material’s properties, compounding, and applications to wool. 
cotton, synthetic fibers, and asbestos. 


“Rubber—Sixth Annual Report by the Secretary of Commerce.” 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 23 pages. 
Price, 15¢. Signed by Sinclair Weeks, U. S. Secretary of Com- 
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merce, this mandatory report covers the natural and synthetic rub- 
ber situation, both at home and abroad, for the period from July 
1, 1953, through June 30, 1954. Among the subjects discussed are 
the supply-and-demand outlook for natural rubber, a statement of 
the government’s synthetic rubber plant disposal plans, and pro- 
duction and consumption statistics for natural and synthetic rub- 
bers. 


“Porous Kel-F.” Release No. T-103. Porous Plastic Filter Co., 
Glen Cove, N. Y. 6 pages. The design and performance of 
filters made from porous Kel-F plastic, a non-corrodible fluoro- 
carbon with high tear and tensile strength, are described in this 
publication. 


“Craftsmen in Rubber.” Rubbercraft Corp. of California. Tor- 
rance, Calif. 146 pages. This is the latest catalog of the firm’s ex- 
truded, molded, and calendered natural and synthetic rubber prod- 
ucts, said to exceed 25.000 items. Diagrams and dimensions are 
included. 


“Day Blenders” for Perfect Mixing of Powders, Pastes and 
Liquids. Bulletin No. 800. The J. H. Day Co., Inc., Cincinnati, 
O. 8 pages. This illustrated folder contains specifications and 
dimensions of Day’s ribbon blenders and Jumbo mixers for use 
in combining powders, pastes, or liquids. 


“Production Know-How.” Hohwieler Rubber Co., Morrisville, 
Pa. 12 pages. Photographs of the firm’s production facilities 
for molding rubber goods appear in this booklet. 
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SELF-ENERGIZING, INDUCTION TYPE 


STATIC NEUTRALIZER BARS 
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IN COATING 
OPERATIONS 
AMAZING NEW DISCOVERY 


THE “MAGIC WAND” USES STATIC ELECTRICITY GENERATED 
ON YOUR MACHINE AS THE NEUTRALIZING AGENT 





No expensive high voltage cables or transform- * 
ers needed . .. No health hazards. . . Simple, easily WRITE 
installed, requiring no maintenance . . . No spark 
hazards, SAFE, does not shock operators nor dam- FOR 
age stock. 

The higher the charge, the faster the processing BULLETIN 
speed, the better this neutralizer works. Assures NO. 125 
complete, not partial neutralization of static charges ° 


to safe levels. 


27 PARK PLACE, 
"NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 


HERMAN H. STICHT CO., INC. 







quers for 
Rubber... 


Manufacturers of quality lacquer 
products for industry, equipped 
to fill your lacquer needs quickly 
and economically. 







CLEAR AND COLORED 


e NEW, improved LACQUERS for Rubber Foot- 
wear, or any rubber product where lacquer is used 
as a pre-cure coating. 

e SOLE and HEEL LACQUERS. Eliminate seconds 
by using our special pigmented lacquers. Can be 
supplied in any color desired. 

e NCP 1909. An anti-tack coating. Spray or brush 
it on any tacky surface where powder is normally 
used to kill tack before cure. 

e CASUALS, footwear. NCP 1909 is an excellent 
dulling and anti-tack agent on edges of soles or crepe 
wrappers used in the manufacturing of casual type 
footwear. 

e SPECIAL lacquers for all types of rubber products. 
Write for complete details 


The National Chemical & Plastics Co. 


1424 Philpot Street @ Baltimore 31, Maryland 
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everybody talks 


QUALITY 


these pure light red iron oxides 


by WILLIAMS assure it! 


R1599 R-2199 R-2899 


They represent the ultimate in red iron 
oxide colors for the rubber industry. 


Williams iron oxides come to you with 
all the benefits of our 75 years in the pig- 
ment business ... and as a result of our 
experience in producing pure red iron 
oxides to specifications of the leading 
rubber companies. 


Each is manufactured to rigid specifi- 
cations for copper and manganese con- 
tent, pH value, soluble salts, fineness, 
color, tint and strength by controlled 
processes and with special equipment. 
The result is absolute uniformity of product. 


If you haven't already done so, try these 
finest of all iron oxide colors. Your own 
tests will show there is no equal for 
Williams experience. 


LET WILLIAMS PUT THE MICROSCOPE 
fe} | Your COLOR PROBLEM 


Whatever your color problem, bring it to 
Williams. Our 75-year experience can 
often save you time, money, and head- 
aches in proper color formulation. 


"+ Address Dept.9, 
C. K. Williams & Co., Easton, Pa. 


IRON OXIDES «© CHROMIUM OXIDES 
EXTENDER PIGMENTS 


COLORS & PIGMENTS 
C.K. WILLIAMS & CO. 


EASTON, PA. © EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. © EMERYVILLE, CALIF. 
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Publications of the British Rubber Producers’ Research Asso. 
ciation, London, England: 

“Crystallization and the Relaxation of Stress in Stretched 
Natural Rubber Vulcanizates.” No. 196. A. N. Gent. 12 pageg 
The report of this work is reprinted from the Transactions of 
the Faraday Society, May, 1954. 

“The Reaction of Amines and Sulfur with Olefins.” No. 197, 
24 pages. Reprinted from the Journal of the Chemical Society, 
June, 1954, this publication is divided into three parts and 
reports work done on the following subjects: I, “The Reaction 
of Diethylamine and Sulfur with Cyclohexene”—-C. G. Moor 
and R. W. Saville; II, “The Reaction of Diethylamine and 
Sulfur with Trialkylethylenes’—C. G. Moore and R. W. Saville; 
and III, “The Reaction of Diethylamine and Sulfur with 1:5- 
diolefins’—R. W. Glazebrook and R. W. Saville. 

“Oxidation of Organic Sulfides.” Publication No. 198. L, 
Bateman and K. R. Hargrave. 22 pages. This work reports 
the results of original research done on the interaction of 
cyclohexyl methyl sulfide with hydroperoxides in both alcohols 
and hydrocarbons, and is reprinted from the Proceedings of 
the Royal Society. 

“Olefin Oxidation.” No. 199. L. Bateman. 20 pages. The 
main mechanistic features of this subject are discussed in this 
reprint from the Quarterly Reviews of the Chemical Society, 
1954. 

“The Polymeric Structure of Natural Rubber.” Publication 
No. 200. L. Bateman and W. F. Watson. 14 pages. The authors 
survey the main physical changes encountered in rubber tech- 
nology and trace the fundamental factors underlying these 
phenomena. (Reprinted from Rubber Chemistry and Tech- 
nology.) 

“The Interaction of Polymerizing Systems with Rubber and 
Its Homologs.” No. 201. 11 pages. Reprinted from the Trans. 
actions of the Faraday Society, July, 1954, this publication is 
divided into two parts and reports the work done on the 
following subjects: I, “The Effect of Dihydromyrcene on the 
Polymerization of Styrene, Methyl Methacrylate, Methyl Acry- 
late, and Vinyl Acetate’—J. Scanlan; and II, “Interaction of 
Rubber in the Polymerization of Methyl Methacrylate and of 
Styrene”—F. M. Merrett. 


Publications of Tubular Exchanger Manufacturers Association, 
53 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y.: 

“Changes and Additions to the Standards of the Tubular 
Exchanger Manufacturers Association.” 10 pages. This bulletin 
presents addenda to the 1952 edition of TEMA Standards and 
is free to holders of the volume. 

“For Better Heat Exchangers.” 20 pages. The history and 
activities of the TEMA, and the way it developed its standards, 
are discussed in this brochure. 


“Combined Torsion and Bending in Roll Shafts.” Report No. 
4. Rodney Hunt Machine Co., Orange, Mass. 2 pages. This 
report deals with torsion or twisting action of a shaft and 
combined torsion and bending of a dynamically balanced roll. 
Two basic formulae and typical examples for calculating torque 
and shearing stress are given, as well as the computation of 
maximum stress for good design and service factor for gradual 


to shock loads. 


“Synpro Stearates.” Synthetic Products Co., Cleveland, O. 
26 pages. The history of the company, a description and 
photographs of the new plant and laboratory, specifications of 
Synpro metallic stearates, along with a breakdown of the meth- 
ods used in their analysis, as well as the typical specifications 
and uses of eight metallic stearates, are contained in this bulle- 
tin. Synpro specialties include metallic soaps, protective coatings, 
and vinyl stabilizers. 


“Some of the Newer Major Manufacturing Developments in 
Which Ross Engineering Has Played a Prominent Part.” J. O. 
Ross Engineering Corp., New York, N. Y. 12 pages. Recent 
developments by Ross in the automotive and television industries 
and the company’s role in the production of 3-T tire cord are 
contained in this illustrated booklet. 
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For the complete line of Witco-Continental Rubber Blacks 


Solving your Carbon Black problems 


COR EON MINE TATE Laboratories 


Our aim is always to assist you 


Witco-ConTINENTAL’s Carbon Black Lab- 
oratory is devoted expressly to help you 
solve your carbon black problems through 
technical service and research. Our experi- 
enced staff utilizes the most modern methods 
and equipment to improve your product by 
finding more efficient rubber formulations. 


Modern in every detail, the Wirco-CoNTINENTAL Carbon 
Black Laboratory is at 1400 W. 10th Ave., Amarillo, Texas. 









mnbury mixer with internal temper- Constant temperature-humidity Rubber mill room holds rubber mill, 
e recorder assures homogeneous test room contains Scott tensile steam vulcanizer, exact temperature 
ending of every ingredient in each strength testers. Center unit tests curing presses, full instrumentation for 
bber batch under test. tensile at elevated temperatures. completely accurate test results. 








Witco-Continental CARBON BLACKS 


Recognized for over twenty-five years as dependable 
Carbon Blacks for rubber products of superior quality. 


Continental® AA—Easy Processing (EPC)—Witco No. 12 
Continental A—Medium Processing (MPC)—Witco No. 1 

Channel Blacks , ) i 
Continental F—Hard Processing (HPC)—Witco No. 6 
Continental R-40—Conducting (CC) 


Continex® SRF—Natural Gas Type, Semi-Reinforcing 
Continex SRF-NS—Natural Gas Type, Non-Staining 
Continex HMF—Natural Gas Type, High Modulus 


Furnace Blacks Continex HAF—Oil Type, High Abrasion 


Continex FEF—Oil Type, Fast Extruding 


Continex SAF—Oil Type, Super Abrasion 





Witco-Continental’s technical service staff will be glad to assist you 
with your rubber formulation problems. 


WITCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


CONTINENTAL CARBON COMPANY 
260 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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Publications of American Society for Testing Materials. 1916 
Race St., Philadelphia 3, Pa.: 

“ASTM Standards on Adhesives.” September, 1954. Heavy 
paper cover, 6 by 9 inches, 208 pages. Price, $1.75. Forty-two 
STM standards are contained in this latest compilation, in- 
Juding 34 test methods, four recommended practices, three 
definitions relating, respectively, to adhesives, methods of me- 
hanical testing, and conditioning and weathering, and, finally, 
specifications for enclosures and servicing units for tests above 
and below room temperature. Standards cover adhesives, rubber 
Macements, brake shoe adhesives and vulcanized rubber, electrical 
insulation, and others. 


“ASTM Standards on Textile Materials.” October, 1954. 
Heavy paper cover, 6 by 9 inches, 698 pages. Price, $5.50. One- 
pundred-eleven ASTM standards are contained in this latest 
ompilation, including 88 test methods, 16 specifications, three 
tolerances for filament yarns, one definition of terms relating 
to textile materials, and three recommended practices. Standards 
cover asbestos, bast and leaf fibers, cotton, glass textiles, rayon, 
acetate, silk, wool, pile fabrics, felt, and yarns, threads, and 
ordage. General test methods relate to testing machines, humid- 
ity, and interlaboratory testing. 


“Directory of British Rubber Manufacturers and Products.” 
1954 Edition. Federation of British Rubber Manufacturers’ 
Associations. 43 Bedford Square. London W.C.1, England. 234 
Ipages. Bringing the previous editions up to date, this latest 
British rubber directory consists of four major sections: a 
listing of manufacturers and their addresses, and the names, 
addresses, and products of their overseas distributors; a clas- 
sified list of rubber products and their suppliers; advertisements 
and catalogs of the various firms; and a section devoted to tire 
advertisements. The index to products. as well as titles and 
key phrases throughout the volume, also appears in French 
and Spanish. Copies of the directory are available for consulta- 
tion by interested firms at the principal British consulates in 
the United States. 


“The ‘Tru-Cast Handbook.” Fourth Edition. Manco Prod- 
ucts, Inc., Melvindale, Mich. Paper cover, 542 by 8'4 inches, 
48 pages. Price. $2. This publication is a detailed guide to 
the use of beryllium copper pressure-cast cavities and cores in 
applications including injection molding, compression molding, 
zinc die casting, and stamping dies and is intended primarily 
for production men. The list price is waived for concerns 
engaged in stamping. molding. and related activities. 


“Tertiary-Alkyl Primary Amines.” Bulletin No. SP-33. Rohm 
& Haas Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 34 pages. The physical and 
chemical properties, suggested applications, and chemical reac- 
tions of the firm’s tertiary-butylamine, tertiary-octylamine, Pri- 
mene 81-R, Primene JM-T, and Primac JMA-T are included 
in this booklet. 


“Speaking of Engineering.” Vitro Engineering Division of 
Vitro Corp. of America, New York, N. Y. 12 pages. The en- 
gineering services offered by this company, together with photo- 
graphs of some of the projects completed under its supervision, 
are included in this brochure. 


“Rubber Developments.” Vol. 7, No. 3. The British Rubber 
Development Board, London, England. 30 pages. Among the 
articles in this issue is One concerning the heat sensitization of 
Natural rubber latex with agents of the polyglycol type, a process 
still in the experimental stage. Other articles describe industrial 
ses of rubberized bitumen, and the application of rubber rail 
Pads to cut maintenance costs. The publication is available in 
his country from the Natural Rubber Bureau, 1631 K_ St., 
IN. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


“Dur-Ace Plastic Pipe, Fittings and Valves.” Bulletin 80-A. 
merican Hard Rubber Co., New York, N. Y. 6 pages. Proper- 
fies of the firm’s multi-polymer rigid plastic pipe. fittings, 
nd valves, together with chemical resistance tables, sizes, pres- 
ures, and installation and fabrication data, are contained in 
is folder. 
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Buy your Neoprene Grade 
magnesia from a SPECIALIST! 


General Magnesite 


will serve you with the widest range of quality magnesias: 
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resistance, high tensile 
and fast cures. 
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\ 
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HEAVY CALCINED for Filler, Corrective 
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) 


CARBONATE OF MAGNESIA, 


LIGHT— | fine and pure 


GENERAL MAGNESITE AND MAGNESIA COMPANY 


Manufactured at: Plymouth Meeting, Penn., Phone: Plymouth Meeting 
3-2880, Mailing Address : Box 671, Norristown, Penn. 
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’ GENERAL LATEX & CHEMICAL CORP. 


666 Main St., Cambridge 39, Mass. 


GENERAL LATEX & CHEMICAL CO. (OF GEORGIA) 
1206 Lamar St., Dalton, Georgia 

GENERAL LATEX & CHEMICALS (CANADA) LTD. 
Verdun Industrial Bldg., Verdun, Montreal, Que. 
SALES REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
Exclusive Agents for sale in USA of 

Harrisons & Crosfield Malayan Latex 
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Publications of Monsanto Chemical Co.. St. Louis, Mo. 

“Dihydroxy Diphenyl Sulfone (NT Grade).” Technical Bulletin 
No. O-118. 6 pages. The properties, specifications, chemical re. 
actions, and bibliography of the company’s DDS, a chemica| 
which is said to show promise as an ingredient in the produc. 
tion of heat-resistant epoxy and phenolic resins, are included 
in this booklet. 

“Maleic Anhydride.” 20 pages. The use of maleic anhydride 
in phthalic-type alkyd resins, in the upgrading of drying oils. 
and in the formation of hard resins and tall oil resins. is de. 
scribed in this booklet, which also includes instructions for the 
preparation of typical formulations. 


“Accident Rates—Chemical, Rubber.” National Safety Coun. 
cil, Chicago, Ill. 32 pages. This edition of an annual series 
reports the accident statistics for the chemical and rubber 
industries during 1953. 


“Combustible Gas Analyzers.” No. 0703-3. Mine Safety Ap. 
pliances Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 20 pages. Descriptions of the com. 
pany’s instruments for detecting and recording combustible 
gases and vapors are contained in this illustrated brochure. 


“How to Cut Die and Mold Finishing Time 50% to 94%." 
Bulletin No. 113. American Wheelabrator & Equipment Corp. 
Mishawaka, Ind. 4 pages. The application of wet blasting, a: 
done in the company’s Liquamatte machines, to cleaning and 
finishing work met in the manufacture and maintenance 0‘ 
various kinds of forming dies and molds is described in this 
folder. 


“Industrial Rubber Products Catalog.” Quaker Rubber Corp. 
division of H. K. Porter Co., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 58 pages 
Performance data and specifications of the firm’s industrial rub- 
ber products, including belting, hose. and molded items. are 
included in this illustrated catalog. 


“Rubber and Vinyl.” The Sun Rubber Co., Barberton, 0. 
20 pages. Photographs of the company’s great variety of core 
molded, compression molded, extruded, laminated, die-cut, and 
bonded-to-metal commercial and industrial rubber goods, as 
well as vinyl products such as foam sponge and molded con- 
tainers, are displayed in this attractive and informative booklet. 
Included also are photographs of production equipment and a 
description of the firm’s engineering services. 


“Calibrated Flushed Colors.” Claremont Pigment Dispersion 
Corp.. Brooklyn, N. Y. 2 pages. Listings of the firm’s calibrated 
color pastes for vinyl Banbury compounding, which permit 
exact duplication of colors, are contained in this publication. 


“Non-Metallic Products Moulded Fabric Bearings.” Gatke 
Corp., Chicago, Ill. 32 pages. This catalog shows photographs 
and cross-sectional drawings of the firm’s resin-bonded fabric 
bearings for a variety of industries and functions, including 
bearings for rubber mills and calenders. 


“Ectrotherm Pneumatic Platen Press: Model 453.” Form 
P554. Electronic Processes Corp., Los Altos, Calif. 2 pages. 
This illustrated leaflet describes the physical and electrical char- 
acteristics of this press used in plastic welding applications. 


“The Revolutionary U. S. Seald-Bulk System of Handling, 
Shipping, and Storing.” Bulletins CP-70 and CP-300. United 
States Rubber Co., Providence, R. I. 16 and 18 pages, re- 
spectively. These booklets describe the company’s 70- and 300- 
cubic foot capacity Seald-Bin collapsible containers. Closed 
filling and emptying system layouts are diagrammed. Physical 
data, container capacity, and suggestions for collapsing and 
return are also discussed. 


“More Dollars from Less Space.” Alden Systems Co., West- 
boro, Mass. 20 pages. The firm’s packaged facilities for the 
rapid conversion of an empty floor area into an operating 
production department are described in this illustrated booklet. 
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“Luncor Valves and Fittings.” The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincin- 
nati, O. 4 pages. This illustrated circular describes the firm’s 
al-molded PVC vaives and fittings for use with corrosive in- 
dustrial chemicals. 
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/ You make them 
“We road test them 


On the most natural 
Proving Grounds in 
America—South Texas 


This independent test fleet is located in Devine, Texas, 
some thirty-two miles southwest of San Antonio on 
US Hiway 81. Sponsors have a choice of three routes 
from which to choose. Test procedures are flexible. Tire 
rotation. cycle miles. number and frequency of reports 
or routing. can be a basis for discussion if the sponsor so 
desires. We endeavor to operate to the best advantage 
of the sponsor. Because we are wholly independent of 
any organization. all information collected is responsible 
to the sponsor only. 
Tires of all specifications tested—both passenger car and truck. Your 


inquiries will receive prompt attention. 


SOUTH TEXAS TIRE TEST FLEET 


Phone 301 DEVINE, TEXAS P.O. Box 95 


A. J. (AL) Morrow, Owner-Manager 








The term 


“COTTON FLOCKS” 


does not mean cotton fiber alone 


) a 


EXPERIENCE 


over twenty years catering to rubber manufacturers 


CAPACITY 


for large production and quick delivery 


CONFIDENCE 


of the entire rubber industry 


KNOWLEDGE 
of the industry’s needs 
QUALITY 


acknowledged superior by all users are important 
and valuable considerations to the consumer. 








Write to the country’s leading makers 
for samples and prices. 


CLAREMONT WASTE 
MFG. CO. 


CLAREMONT 
The Country’s Leading Makers 


N. H. 
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* MARKET REVIEWS * 








Rubber 


Prices on both the spot and futures mar- 
ket continued to maintain a high level dur- 
ing the period from November 16 to De- 
cember 15, but trading on the New York 
Commodity Exchange was brisk neverthe- 
less. with more than 100 lots being sold 
on each of 10 days and more than 200 on 
one. R.S.S. #1 advanced to 29¢ a pound 
at the period’s end, a gain of 1.5¢ over 
the start of the period and the highest 
price since November 8 when a new peak 
since January. 1953, had been attained. 
All futures set life-of-contract highs on 
December 15, registering an average boost 
of 1.4l¢ over the start of the period. 

Contrary to the active trading on the 
New York market. the London and Singa- 
pore exchanges were relatively calm: for- 
eign manufacturers preferred to dip into 
their diminishing stocks rather than pay 
the high prevailing prices. Rubber pro- 
ducers saw no occasion for gloom, how- 
ever, expecting the traditional Christmas 
and New Year's doldrums to spur a last- 
minute rush to pad low-level stocks. 

[he high price of natural rubber was 
generally attributed to American consum- 
ers having underestimated their immediate 
and near-future requirements, who now 
were buying at heavy volume to meet 
production needs. The demand then was 
outstripping the supply, for natural rubber 
was continuing to assert itself against the 
encroachment of synthetics, and Far East- 
ern Hevea output mostly normal. 
Political conditions in the Orient were not 
seen to be a factor. 

Returning to statistics for the period 
under consideration, in futures trading, 
near-December stocks began the period at 
27¢ and climbed with fluctuations to 28.30¢ 
on December 10, when futures trading for 
that month ended. 

Total sales during the second half of 
November amounted to 11.090 tons, bring- 
ing November's figure to 20.470 tons. Dur- 
ing the first half of December, 11,110 tons 


were traded. 


Was 


COMMODITY EXCHANG! 
WEEK-ENpD CLOSING PRICES 


Oct. Nov. Nov. Dec. Dec. 

Futures 16 20 pi 4 11 
Dec. 27.50 28.10 28.30 27.90 28.30 
1955 
Mar 27.05 28.10 28.40 28.09 28.40 
May 26.90 28.05 28.35 27.99 28.35 
July 26.75 27.95 28.30 27.85 28.20 
Sept. 26.75 27.90 28.30 27.75 28.20 
Dec 26.75 27.90 28.30 27.65 28.15 
Total weekly 

sales. tons 2,460 7.350 4,140 3,350 4,500 


On the physical market. R.S.S. #1 began 
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the period at 27.50¢ a pound, spurted sud- 
denly to 28.63¢ on November 18, main- 
tained an even keel with some fluctuation 
till November 26, dropped momentarily to 
27.63¢ on December 1, then started the 
steady surge upward which took it to 29¢ 
by December 15. 

November monthly average spot prices 


‘for certain grades were as follows: R.S.S. 


#1, 28.37¢; R.S.S. #3, 28.12¢; #3 Amber 
Blankets, 27.22¢: and Flat Bark, 23.10¢. 


MARKET 
PRICES 


New York Spot 
WEEK-END CLOSING 


Oct. . Nov. Dec. 

16 20 oF 4 11 
28.38 28.63 28.00 2 
28.50 27.88 2 


nd 
SRO aio aa Re 
3 28.38 27.75 


R.S.S. #1 
>) 


= 
3 ; » 27.00 
.atex Crepe 
#1 Thick 3 
Phin 3 
+3 Amber 


Blankets 26.88 27.50 27.63 26.88 27.25 
Thin Brown 
“repe 2) 20.4 1.63 25.88 26.78 
( epe ¢ a) 7 ) ¢ 629 l 
Flat Bark 22.88 23.38 23.25 23.13 23.63 
Latex 
The Hevea latex market was fairly 


steady during the period from November 


16 to December 15, and prices ranged 
from 35’ to 3742¢ a pound. Observers 
Were optimistic about the continuing 


strength of the market since there were 
expected December deliveries still waiting 
for January fulfillment, as well as the fact 
that lower Indonesian yields were antici- 
pated with the closing in of winter. 

Final September and preliminary Octo- 
ber domestic statistics for natural and 
synthetic rubber latices follow: 


(All Figures in Long Tons, Dry Weight) 
l'ype Pro- Con- Month- 
of duc- Im- sump- End 
Latex tion ports tion Stocks 
Natural 
Sept. 0 6.480 6,903 11,546 
Oct. 0 — 7,914 11,059 
GR-S 
Sept. 3,955 235 3,599 4,504 
Oct. 5,046 144 4,314 4,868 
Neoprene 
Sept. 676 0 628 984 
Oct. 742 0) 562 962 
Nitrile 
Sept. 581 0 379 908 
Oct. 780 0 328 990 


Scrap Rubber 


Routine trading conditions prevailed on 
the scrap rubber market during the period 
from November 16 to December 15, with 
consumers restricting their purchases to 





meeting immediate requirements because 
of the cold weather months ahead. Fairly 
brisk activity, however, was noted in syn- 
thetic butyl tubes. Naugatuck Chemical 
division, United States Rubber Co.’s mixed 
auto tire order for December shipment was 
duly being met. 

The price of butyl tubes rose '4¢ a 
pound during the period at both eastem 
and midwestern points. 

Current dealers’ buying prices for scrap 
rubber grades. in carload lots delivered 
to mills at the points indicated, follow: 


Eastern 
Points Akron, 0 
(Per Net Ton) 


$11.50 


Mixed auto tires $11.00 

S. A. G. auto tires Nom. 13.00 
Truck tires Nom. 14.00 

Peelings, No. 1. 40.00/41.00 40.00/42.0 
#3 : Nom. Nom. 
3 15.50 Nom. 


18.00/20.00 15.00/16.0( 


lire buffing 
(¢ per Lb.) 


Auto tubes, mixed 3.00 a2 
Black 5.00 5.00 
ee 5. atee es 7.00 7.00 
Butyl 3.00 3.00 


Reclaimed Rubber 


Activity continued to increase on the 
reclaimed rubber market during the period 
from November 16 to December 15, as 
expected in this traditional season of high 
automotive production. The steady high 
price level of natural rubber was also a 
considerable contributing factor. 

Final September and preliminary Oc- 
tober statistics on the domestic industry 
have been released by the United States 
Department of Commerce. September fig- 
ures, in long tons, were: production, 22,- 
332; imports, 20; consumptior, 19,926; ex- 
ports, 641; and month-end stocks, 29,632. 
Preliminary October figures were: produc- 
tion, 23,451; imports, 48; consumption, 
21,897; exports, 644; and month-end 
stocks, 30,873. 

Prices were unchanged, as follows: 


Reclaimed Rubber Prices 


Lb. 

Whole tre: first line $0.10 
Fourth line 0875 

Inner tube: black . AS 

Red 21 
Butyl 125 

Pure gum, light colored 23 
Mechanical, light colored 135 


The 
nly that 
vative 





items or classes 
determine the price basis of al! de- 
reclaim grades. Every manufactt 
produces a variety of special reclaims i 
general group separately featuring charact 
tic properties quality, workability, and grav: 


prices 


above list includes those 
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Cotton Fabrics 


[rading on the industrial fabric and 
otton duck markets ranged from moder- 
yte to brisk during the period from No- 
vember 16 to December 15, with move- 
ment in all types of cotton ducks—single 
filling and double filling flat ducks, num- 
pred ducks, Army ducks, and hose and 
belting ducks—especially noticeable. The 
simulated demand for these fabrics has 
also helped to give a firmer tone to wide 
coating fabrics, and many mills have been 
reported to have switched looms from wide 
drills to wide ducks in an effort to meet 
expected orders. Interest was noted in drills 
wider than 59 inches, with some auto man- 
ufacturers purchasing these goods in widths 
up to 65 inches. 

Observers caution, however, that the 
current revival falls far short of being a 
boom, since buyers are exercising a con- 
siderable degree of conservatism in cover- 
ing ahead. Some leading duck producers 
were said to have reducel their stocks of 
Army ducks and other types sharply as 
the result of the improvement in demand, 
and certain constructions are getting some- 
what tighter for immediate shipment. 

Price changes were negligible during the 
period, and selling prices, f.o.b. shipping 
point, were as follows on December 15: 


Cotton Fabrics 
Drills 


99-inch 1.85 yd. yd. $0.355 $0.36 

2.25-yd. 295 30 

Osnaburgs 

40-inch 2.11-yd. ama 2425 

3.65-yd._. shS5 

Raincoat Fabrics 
Printcloth, 381%4-inch, 
64x60, 5.35-yd. . yd. 14 

6.25-yd. ; 1175 
Sheeting, 48-inch, 4.17-yd. 20 

52-inch, 3.85-yd. .. al 

Ducks 

38-inch 1.78-yd. S.F.. yd. nom. 
_2.00-yd. D.F. nom. 
§1.5-inch, 1.35-yd. S.F. nom 

Hose and belting .. 67 

Chafer Fabrics 
14.40-0z./sq. yd. Pl. . Ib. 73 
11.65-0z./sq. yd. S. 65 
10,.80-0z./sq. yd. S. .6875 
8.9-0z./sq. yd. S. 70 
Other Fabrics 
Headlining, 59-inch, 
1.65-yd., 2-ply vd, 4625 465 

_ 64-inch, 1.24-yd., 2-ply 595 
Sateens, 53-inch, 1.32-yd. 535 

58-inch, 1.21-yd. 585 

Rayon 
Total calculated production of rayon 


high-tenacity yarn by domestic producers 
during November was 32,000,000 pounds, 
and shipments exceeded that figure, with 
32,300,000 pounds, being recorded, 8% 
above the October figure and the highest 
shipments since October, 1953. Month-end 
stocks continued to drop; only 8,300,000 
pounds were reported. 

Total calculated rayon and acetate yarn 
production during this period amounted 
0 65,200,000 pounds. Shipments came to 


January, 1955 





67,300,000 pounds, and month-end stocks 
aggregated 59,300,000 pounds. 

For the first 11 months of 1954, total 
shipments of rayon and acetate have been 
calculated at 1,001,400,000 pounds, 8% 
lower than in the January-November, 1953, 
period, when shipments totaled 1,091,800,- 
000 pounds. 

Production of rayon 
plus staple plus tow 


and acetate yarn 
during November, 


1954, amounted to 99,200,000 pounds, 
with 101,000,000 pounds being shipped 
and 92,800,000 pounds remaining as 


month-end stock. 

No price changes were noted for rayon 
tire yarn and fabrics during the period 
from November 16 to December 15, and 
prices remain as follows: 


Rayon Prices 


Tire Yarns 


High Tenacity 


1100/ 480 $0.62 $0.63 
1100/ 490 62 
1150/ 490. .62 
1165/ 480. 63 
1230/ 490 62 
1650/ 720 61 
1650/ 980. 61 
1875/ 980 61 
2200/ 960 .60 
2200/ 980 60 
2200/1466 67 
4400/2934 63 
Super High Tenacity 
1650/ 720 64 
1900/ 720 64 
Tire Fabrics 
1100/490/2 ay i: 
1650/980/2 695 73 
2200/980/2 685 


OSR Assigns New Numbers 


The number X-766 has been assigned to 
a GR-S experimental polymer described as 
being a masterbatch of 37.5 parts aromatic- 
type processing oil and 100 parts base poly- 
mer with approximately 23.5% bound vinyl 
toluene, according to the Office of Synthetic 
Rubber, Federal Facilities Corp., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

The polymer is further described as being 
sugar-free iron activated, 50/50 rosin-fatty 
acid soap emulsified. with a 41° F. reaction 
temperature, carbamate shortstopped, stain- 


ing stabilizer, salt-acid coagulated, and 
showing a Mooney of 45-55 ML-4 at 
212° F 


X-766 is said to be identical with GR-S 
1710, except that vinyl toluene 
placed styrene in the base polymer. The 
material has been produced once, and no 
further production is contemplated. 

The agency has also released a list of cur 
rently active experimental polymers, the 
numbers of which were assigned between 
June 1 and November 15, 1954. The new 
numbers, together with their old numbers 
(in parentheses), are as follows: GR-S 2101 
(GR-S X-617 Latex); GR-S 2102 (GR-S 
X-667 Latex); GR-S 2103 (GR-S X-710 
Latex); GR-S 2104 (GR-S X-711 Latex): 
GR-S 2105 (GR-S X-758 Latex); GR-S 
2106 (GR-S X-760 Latex). GR-S X-765 
and GR-S 767 are also reported as avail- 
able, as well as GR-S X-766, described 
above. 


has re- 


FFC Memo to Rubber Buyers 


In consideration of the possible sale ot 
the government owned synthetic rubber 
plants, which would affect contractual ob- 
ligations, the Office of Synthetic Rubber, 
Federal Facilities Corp., Washington, D. 
C., has released the following amendment 
to the General Sales and Distribution Cir- 
cular, effective December 10, 1954: 

The captioned Circular is hereby fur- 
ther amended with respect to the proce- 
dure and basis for the sale of dry GR-S 
(except the dry polymers GR-S excepted 
under the Amendment to the captioned 
Circular dated September 30, 1953, all X 
numbered polymers and such further poly- 
mers as may be excepted by Federal Facil- 
ities Corp. from time to time), beginning 
with requests for shipments during the 
month of March, 1955, and any month 
thereafter, as follows: 

(a) There shall be typed or stamped by 
such purchaser upon the face of all re- 
quests for shipments, the following: 

“This Order is subject to the General 


Sales and Distribution Circular for 
Government Synthetic Rubbers, as 
amended, including the amendment 


thereto by Federal Facilities Corpora- 
tion dated December 10, 1954.” 

In the event you have submitted a 
request for delivery during March, 1955. 
or any month thereafter, prior to receipt 
of this Amendment. you should immedi- 
ately wire Federal Facilities Corp., Office 
of Synthetic Rubber. Sales Division. 811 
Vermont Ave... N.W.. Washington 25 
D. C.. as follows: 

“Our Order No. dated : 
is subject to Sales Circular Amend- 
ment dated December 10, 1954.” 

(b) Any firm and binding agreement 
covering the sale of such dry GR-S exist- 
ing at the time the Rubber Act of 1948 
terminates in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the Rubber Producing Facilities 
Disposal Act of 1953, shall be thereupon 
and forthwith automatically terminated 
and canceled to the extent that Federal 
Facilities Corp.. has not shipped or deliv- 
ered all or any portion of the synthetic 
rubber covered thereby: and thereafter 
neither Federal Facilities Corp.. nor any 
other party thereto shall have any further 
obligation or liability thereunder, except 
payment for any synthetic rubber thereto 
fore delivered thereunder and refund of 
any advance payments. Further, Federal 
Facilities Corp.. shall never have any lia- 
bility for failure to perform in any way at 
any time under any firm and_ binding 
agreement covering the sale of such dry 
GR-S due to any activities under said Dis 
posal Act. including, without limitation. 
the transfer of possession of the facilities 
to be sold. 


Sales of GR-I. GR-S latex, and the dry 
GR-S polymers excepted from the Amend- 
ment to the captioned Circular dated Sep- 
tember 30, 1953, do not involve firm and 
binding agreements. Federal Facilities 
Corp. has no obligation or liability for 
failure to ever ship or deliver all or any 
portion of such synthetic rubber listed in 
any Purchase Order or Shipping Order 
Only upon delivery by Federal Facilities 
Corp., through the Distributing Agent, of 
such synthetic rubber to the custody of the 
carrier at the producing plant or ware- 
house, is a sale of the quantity so deliv 
ered thereupon consummated. The proce- 
dure and basis for such remain 
unchanged. 


sales 
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COMPOUNDING INGREDIENTS* 



















THIS listing of “Compounding 
Ingredients” has been largely 
expanded from previous listings 
in RUBBER WORLD and close- 
ly follows the classification of 
chemicals as found in our book, 
“Compounding Ingredients for 
Rubber.” Readers are referred 
to this source for identification 
of brand names. 

Government synthetic rubbers 
are now included in this list as 
well as privately produced syn- 
thetic rubbers. Suppliers using 
an abbreviated chemical name 
for their product are grouped 
under the abbreviated designa- 
tion; while product names not 
using the abbreviation are listed 
alphabetically; for example, du 
Pont’s MBT is under the MBT 
group of accelerators; whereas 
Vanderbilt’s Captax (another 2- 
mercaptobenzothiazole) can be 
found under the C’s. All latex 
compounding ingredients are 
grouped under that classification, 
with some sub-classification ac- 
cording to the physical state of 
the products, that is, dispersions 
and emulsions. 

Suppliers are requested to sub- 
mit product additions and price 
changes promptly as they occur 
in order that we may make the 
listing of maximum service to 
our readers. Comments on the 
present listing and classifications 
are invited with a view toward 
facilitating location of specific 

















snes 
$0.025 / $0.045 
03 .04 
80.00 165.00 
Accelerators 
A-1 (Thiocarbanilide)..... ty mh 
| a ee ares SAE ee 1b .66 .80 
| SE ae Terre lb. .52 .66 
Accelerator 49 1b. BX .54 
108 lb. 89 
552 lb. B25 
SOE Oe lb. 66 68 
ee 16 Se oy 1.19 
IR 5s sic waisedaccseeeleen ot b .48 50 
Arazate lb re 
EON 5 oc eeenwas > eeacte lb 66 71 
BipMate. «005 06c0006 lb 3.00 
B-J-F Sab becehemaaawae lb. ee Pd 
Butasan....... puiwis a eet ees 1.04 
Butazate......... ekones 1.04 
butyl Accelerator 21. lb .89 
TS SER Ree lb 1.10 / 1.35 
Se een. lb 1.04 
RL. Vd ab wba nseeseneee Ib .38 40 
REE aa Wace aickeSioe 0G ucate lb. =1.95 
on eee eee lb. 1.45 
Diesterex N...........000. lb. mw J ms 
DOTG (diorthotoly me 
rn lb. S766 .58 
Lo ar b S57 f .58 
DPG (diphenylguanidine) 
Cyaramid . ooo... o0c0is lb. 48 / .49 
Monsanto............... lb. 48 Sd 
JE eer lb. 50 57 
SMM, 05 isthe acsie.oegos lb. 1.04 
PAAPALG ooo. sicreisiescseca sale: lb 1.04 
EPR eae lb .85 
Ethyl Thiirad heen e aun l 1.04 
a ere Ib 1.04 
| ee ee lb 1.04 
PINE 5 345505 pores ain's mS 1.04 
PRRVIRE sic sreedow seed ours 1b. os J 95 
REO 53) s eed aearnetee lb. 44 / 50 
BIE: i ccausoadsnaonser Ib. 1.85 
ee ee lb 1.04 
MBT (2-mercaptobenzo- 
thiazole) 
American Cyanamid Ib, 38 40 
DOG PORE 5555.55 60.00 980% lb. 38 / .40 
Naugatuck............ lb. 38 = 6/ .43 
-XXX, Cyanamid.......1b 49 51 
MBTS (mercaptobenzothiazy] 
disulfide) 
Cyanamid.... orarwoc seat .48 50 
Du Pont........ b .48 .50 
Naugatuck............/ b, 48 / es) 
-W Cyanamid...........1b. a! oo | .55 
JT eee een | 49 / 56 
eee 1.04 
Methazate............ aes 1,04 
Methy] Tuads.............1 lb §=61,.14 
ee er nee lb. 1.04 
ne SOR ee lb. 1.14 
Mono-Thiurad lb. 1.14 
Lo re res | lb 65 70 
2-MT b 1.00 
NOBS Le erence lb 69 71 
lal b 74 76 
0 x. '‘A-F aveseabth i 49 5 
p= Sees aS b. 1.04 
LS Se eee 21 
PeTMAlUK 6.050 ov ccvvncecvcl b= 2.17 
4 eee eee | 52 .59 
ee ene: lb. 2.07 
4.35 
49 | 51 
1.00 
1.14 
1.04 
2.50 
69 76 
2.60 
69 74 
1.20 1.34 
21 
FS acta Oe ee ee b 45 
1.91 
48 a) 
‘ 50 / .57 
AMMDOCE 6565510 sre ecars Pre, 1.14 
Thiotax. . 60D .38 45 
J errr lh. 1.14 
Thiuram E.. eT eres lb 1.04 
__ a Ra: 1b. 1.14 
Trimene................. lb. 56 / .62 
Base lb 1.03 1.10 
cL See re ae lb 1.14 
JItex 1.00 / 1.10 
1.14 
66 / Pe P| 
45 
.85 
2.45 / 
48 / .50 
TTT TUE Cree. lb. 49 = / 51 
Special. . bana lb. 49 / ei 
WR Sica s ca Wer eavecsiased lb. 49 = / me | 
ee ee lb. 1.04 


* Prices, in general, are f.o.b. works. 


Range indi- 


cates grade or quantity variations. No guarantee of 
these prices is made. Spot prices should be obtained 


from individual suppliers. 


* For trade names, see Color—White, Zinc Oxides. 
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items. EDITOR 
Accelerator-Activators, Inorganic 
Lime. hydrated........ ..fon $10.00 / $17 50 
Litharge, comml lb 165 18 
Eagle, sublimed... .. lb. 171 
N ational Lead, sublimed. . 1b. 17 18 
Red lead, comml. . Ld, 175 1925 
Baghe. +3 ie delle Mae lb. 18 
ernag seer Lez ad. pares tare se ewe l 18 1¢ 
White lead, carbonate....../b 165 / RS te 
OO eerie lb 165 Be yf 
National Lead.......... Ib 75 / 18 
White lead, silicate b 16 1925 
PN eee are panel b a i fe 1925 
National Lead)... .o..:6:4:..s dD. 16 / .18 
Zinc oxide, comml.f....... .1b. 135 17 
Accelerator-Activators, Organic 
RUAORE 2 ccna s pw awcsaau 1b. see of 33 
on OE CEE. lb .62 
Capital 170 lb 225 26 
171 b 1225 157 
700, 701 b 145 18 
705, 710 b 15 .185 
800 F t 115 1325 
801 b 1325 15 
802.. lb 1375 155 
803 lb 16 1775 
Curade lh 57 59 
D-B-A Ik 1.95 
Emery 600 Ib. 1225 1575 
Groco 30 lb. 1225 1575 
35 : . AD 1275 1625 
Guantal ; oo alO, 57 64 
Hyiac 400 Ib. 1075 13 
430 ; lb. 145 17 
S31... - lb. 1675 1925 
Hystrene S-97 Ib. 18 2025 
Oa2i-% gis lb. 155 1775 
| | ae , . Ib. 165 -1875 
Industrene. lb. 1225 1456 
B a 11 ~4325 
R 7 lb. 11 1325 
254 lb. 1325 155 
Laurex : — Ib. 33 37 
MODX..... lb. 295 345 
NA-22 ay 130 
Oleic acid, comml.. . . lb. V7 19 
Emersol 210 Elaine o/s GAD 15 185 
Groco 2, 4, 8, 18... as 15 185 
Wilmar 110 Ib. a 185 


PAOBUONG 565k Soden lb. 
OVER. « «ico twice caesar 6 lb. 
| RRR see HES * lb. 
RCRD oso, 5. 05-5 eave web erarernia lb. 
Stearex: Beads. ....5.65.<:0.0008 1d. 
Stearic acid 
te oe Ge 1b. 
SS PEOVER TCE lb 
I, RSPR sea ean lb. 
MTDC OE 5, cos sus bbs. ecees 1b. 
EIVOVOROUSR 6 s:c6-0:k ace ccees 1b. 
Hydrogenated, rubber grade 
SIO. ie kck0 0% ee 
Rufat 75.... a 
Single pressed, comml.....1b. 
Emersol 110....... — 
| lb. 
Wilmar 253. ses 
Double pre ssed, comml. lb. 
Groco 54 Swsavptavete o.6/ BOs 
Wilmar 254........ » hd 
Triple pressed, comm]... ./b. 
Groco 55... . soo lb. 
WOMBAT 258 <6 ose bec ct 
SUCHENE GUE cic cn eencss% lb. 
MOWGR sy co cteseewiwiey cic lb, 
OB ak hia srculnerntew es sere It, 
Wilmer 434........0. lb 
Zinc stearate, comml....... lb 
Antioxidants 
AgeRest A26;...... s00c0s%< lb. 
MIE. s cnisisGes eure Ib. 
(Ree ree lb. 











PUR IT os cae wsieveeksene lb. 
Dn ear ere Ib. 
Antioxidant 2246. 0.60. 1d. 
pn ee eee cre lb, 
Se rarer lb 
MNES Sie iivisnie o> sree wnie lb 
Avanoz. ... lb 
Betanox Spec OB yickuscees lb. 
BAe M0 Disiore écccioecse 82 89s Ib. 
Burgess Antisun Wax. De 

Pea ernch Sale Oala-olsa in aw kre bb. 
re opper Inhibiter X-872-L.. .1b. 
02 SS ae lb. 
POE Bhs ss veonsecvccepee lb. 
RINIOE S aisccceele veceaine sis Ib, 
PRO has i Aexak cere ne lb. 
ON Aer rar Price 1b. 
TRING bo cis ac-iieaie Goce Saleen eae Ib 
ECON AS is coc siewtcastnces lb. 

Ne cae cainipnnce oboe cle Were lb. 
OEINITIB, ole sisee se seuces's lb. 
POMOC, oc cvccccessvcess Ib. 
i) OTD, eee eaer rae! | 2 
2 SEO CTT TTT Ce Ib. 
TRA CRUE 5 5.5.0: 6:9 0:9°0:0:9 baw bss lb. 
Ne eee ee lb. 

. A ere Ib. 

Ere ts ers lb. 

BX. Pe re lb. 
Santover A... «.ccascbsasiie Ib, 
Santowhite Crystals, Powder. = 
LS, ES 
Sharples Wax... 
Ds vckbwredeweas cnn 
— Diane ois dacs Ouorh esis tle be 
t hite 

PPONLNE 0c cneco’s Riva a-o14"a lo. 
SOUREROED Aly s:sivie cis oe Gib 058 ie lb. 
se re era era lb. 

| EIA ee CIE Ib. 
need ri |, SR AE ara Ib. 

a er lb. 

Le ee arr lb 
Thermonee Ac. secccces ss ib. 
bE A NE IT CTT, 1b. 
NINO isi ho ecole 5b sale aes lb. 
Velvapes 51-250... .csccece lb. 
ES Sere rer lb. 
WHUOIAY ©. ccc ee cn eeses lb. 
WEONG chaos es cover eanes es 1b. 

Antiseptics 


Copper naphthenate, 6-8%,. > 


Pentachlorophenol......... 


Resorcinol, technical.......! b. 
Zinc naphthenate, 8-10%.. .lb. 


= 


— 


Blowing Agents 


Ammonium bicarbonate... .1b. 


Carbonate..........++.. 


RUBBER WORLD 


i 


NNN OUMaAD 


nun 
Nrwee 


Pes a a sos ia as as ig is i ie Ne Se 


Si, Sag 


~ 


~ 


ey, 


~ Re  S RR 


~~ ORR Re 


NN 


- 


sodium 
Carbc s 
Spong* 
Unicel 
vD 


Kalabs On 


BRT 3. 
Resinex 


Contine 
Kosmos 
Spherot 
Voltex. 


Contin 
Kosmo 
1 Le 
Micron 
Sphero 
Texas | 
Witco | 
Wyex. 


Contin 
HX... 
Kosme 

Ses 
Micro1 
Sphere 
Witco 


Arrow 
Contir 


Witco 


Arom 


State 
Sterli 


Aron 
Cont 
Kosn 
Philt 
State 
Vule: 





















Celogen.... 
eee tb. $1.95 
Giinwn hicichonate. 1b a ae, 7 Hi 
ee 100 lbs. 2.70 / “< Continex BMF, Modulus Furnace—HMF M 
$0.30 Spong  gapaadaal 100 lbs. 1-45 3 5°59 Cuan ee lb. $0.055 / $ : apico Tan 20........ } 
OU BGELE toc o eds lb 5.52 ixie 40. Ib 5 / $0.095 Tan 15 1b, $0.2025/ $0.205 
eel es nen . 20 MER ec eR i os .055 / 095 cy geld lb. one 0.205 
; tees Seaneepemiene lb. 90 ay heen eraes lb 055 -095 etallic brown ak 205 
‘ Bee oe ener erate lb. "16 93 0 BO cw xctaisnes sua ne wes lb. 08s y -095 Plastics brown............. . 04 / .05 
ST Me SO ii(‘«w Ri RR a ak . AMBRE. S82 Si DR rcpto ee” apo fel ail Rala tai a q g 
— lb. 20 eng lb 047 / — Vansul masterbatch........ lb. 2 — 07 
Bonding Agent i diideaiiaanie ‘lb. 1055 7 ~—.095 — 
is en gents Rassineeauee einforcing Furnace—SRF Green 
oh Cover cement.......... a : 00 / 9.00 | oS aa aM URN gis tb. 045 / 5 a se chi lb 
195 f Flocking Adhesive RFAI7, ~— 2.50 / 4.00 Furnex teeter ee eeees lb, 045 / = Chrome oxide ..........:. Ih 19 / .50 
= RFA22, RFA2S5. . 1 5 Gate ae ee lb. .045 j +085 G-4099, 2,7. ee = »3925 | 1.10 
; GE Silicone Paste SS18".. b. 50 Kosmos 20/Dia pas << 085 po ala Ib. 3925 “3075 
15 13 SS64. 535 Hs lbs, 4:52 f 8.10 Pelletex. N ixie 20... ... .1b. O45 .09 IM oe ote nie, Ib 1.00 / 1.15 
075 ; 65 Peer... lb §=3.65 / 6.75 Sterli ex, i S.. ae lb “Sas f .085 Claremont \ Sec es o eG Ib. 1.10 / 1.25 
225 1315] Gen-Tac Latex. 220000002. lb. 7.50 1250 > cs 6 ae Green... vinyl pastes.....1b. 1.86 / 1188 
25 / \t [| Kalabond Eee lb. 175 7 855 noe ee Oe ay eae Ib. 3 so 
325/ 13 hie Caries os gal. 6.50 / 16.00 Fine Th . .09 a ga aisle ah talatelipariat ib 1.97 7 2.80 
25 5 ”  Peieea melee ela gal. 2.00 / 5 ee e ermal—FT Heveatex p SRL CEES lb “40 ¢ 
i een Oe eee 5.60 . cece paste 
375 oe AI ae BO Ib 4.00 / Suu ee ee lb. 055 Nansen Tonec............., Ib. 95 / 8 
ps femme 6.00 ta ME... 1 5 
875 = Thixons upeppeseniana: ro pe: a ae 1b. .055 Monsanto Green 3......... o a 
tae Ply BN, @.S. UP, al. 1.48 / ; : Medi Tae ee 9 75 
(> aa ea Oh ices Sterling MT... 8 Thermal—MT ete lb, 1.45 
ae 7 RC 6.75 8.00 ___Non-staining. .. veee ewes old, .035 Gem lok oe te lb. 3.95 
25 / ui 3-75 Ween as, lb. 045 cand acta aaiah ib. 1.25 
1775 . 5.00 Chis eee lb. 035 ISB cece ee eevee lb ; 
/ 1075 B - ainless..........+4. — “a ' S  lileledeatindalelbat tats . 2.03 
5/ ‘60s F pet rake Lining Saturants ch a Stan- «ahaa daa s+ ob. 2.25 
/ 7 a an anteshatch....... . . 
25/ “hers Resinex | Sa een tiie a wa) ws “eon amie ‘Stabilizers nsul masterbatch. . .... Te 200 7 2 60 
y en b. “0225 ‘3 6-43:..... as | as 
4 P A ‘ see ; § ‘ fi 
Carb ‘Es 7 0 Orange 
iii on Blacksi : xt M eee Ik en ovement vinyl pastes lb 70 
onductive Ch =k ih 3 7 83 aaa Wada. cs 4 ij 72 
/ a . , eee ad Tat e 
ff Continental R40. gies oe ek oe Du Pontes ae th V8 183 
ge Yosmos/Dixie BB......... : 23 / .30 AN eee eee , ae 1.01 Monsanto Orange 68187 » 2.75 
, :~ ig “pena yite eas i“ ts 30 ( — erenereiys a 63 / 74 Stan-Tone kange 68507. ‘oe 2.90 
225 A EN 14 / : cellulose. .... Van: SSIES EE ad i .70 < 
/ ee Ib. “18 oe Duck Boy DS- 203 : i, ae’ pe ace nsul masterbatch....... ib 200 / 3.35 
2.45 E ae yphos ee 
/ 66 ‘asy Processing Channel— aia a ete ‘lb. .57 
y 74 Kocmobile URN 6, 456-4768 6 5 lb. sas oN Normasal. iy co aaa at 1b. 395 Antimony trisulfi an 
} 1.00 77. ile 77 /Dixiedensed OME? 1225 Plumb-O-Sil A... ....... - 46 M. P No we Gocksk = 27 | .30 
, on Micronex W-6 epee HCe ote ib 074 / 1225 Beeseeeeeseveecece ce adbu 3128 Cc —— SARE ib "8 
/ t Spheron #9................ . .074 PY / +: th IC ae tA : admium red lithopone. ... , : 
ft | Teast [ aarenereresnes m lore /agas—Tefbase. 2000 :. = _cadmolith lithopone.....!b. 1.64 / 2.08 
/ 34 Witco ae . Lb. 074 / 1998 besa en cia wiase davere Waele aera lb rt laremont vinyl pastes ee + ia / 2.20 
y 5 | eel lett lb. .074 / 1225 M arate : ed ; ; 10 / 2.22 
/ i Rereilerstiore es wen aies lb. ‘074 } Sa } ea MUMCC 5 5 x c'viae's lb, 32 Du Se all eal ! : 13 1 5.05 
f 74 Hard P i ; PO — mas & Da ci tacvesusnacenp ion’ mb 1.47 / 1.8 
79 rocessin ee 40 / 5 ES SERELN EES SE RAKES IOS lb. “ii 
/ ‘og | Continental F g Chonnel—HPC _, igchetaemattone bh 183 787 cool gat Beedle Ib, = «1275 
hE teeeremnhentie ib O74 / 1228 lela a I 130 71a ert Ib 06 f 1B 
Oat nee . s Sees eee : aremo ; Gers ie 
, 4 Kosmobile S/Dixiedensed ‘a eal 12 Stat eg enciueoeeted - : / wat Lansco pe “ ib. a as 
. 16: Ee Aor ene . Stabelan HR-50........... ; 4 44 M salah 117 
, 8 Micronex Mk. II... ....... ib. 074, / 1225 ~—-Stabelans...... veld 675 / 90 je ag Beha Sane veld, 275/ IS 
_ = eae: > 2, Staycin 1....., teveeeeees lb 60 / 1.70 Williams Red........... > 12 
; 2 BOOP Ms as epieevieecxes - ot ae Stayrite #10... 0020.02 21! Ib. 65 Manmeie Maa ?........-- Ib. A27S/ «AS 
=: eee D 074 / 1225 RS sch aiaaiaven: ea = | 37 41 enn _ 1 
54 Medi ede eblabtalaeet ak . sas 9 Doe sccescecscences lb. 4.40 
edium Proc iGinarhlgtens | «PERE to oir aletnsaeoe: l pa i awe | | aaa oe 
| ge ff Atow TX... essing Channel—MPC Fe = «a 42 Me fet oa See 
85 Continental A............- 1b. 074 12 A eer Ib. O 1.44 ME ee ae bh, 1.50 
"37 Continental A... ......... Ib. 12 70, 80, 90... - 35 / 40 ~ bs  alee ae a lb, 3.38 
Kosmobile S-66 /Dixiedensed 074 1225 1 gg apap ete ean lb. 70 PRP-285... 0.1... mm Se 
ps — § Tr Repreeserererrraee 7 <o a ere b, 7 
57 stiesones Seamdend. "7". ib, .074 oe Trenamin 7.2030-B.1 2217 b 12 - S44. ee ees “IB 428 
vas Spheron #6... ve seald 074, Por ee ane aie ib 3000s ie aes Ck Se aie. 4 0 
15 Heke OO ese ie carats: ; 074 F SERRA a ee ree ere -92 i ie Oe or 
4 Eesde M acemabsaie: 079 or White pacts tae i 3 , = Rub-Er-Red. 0 0200...225 x ae 
“ co Pam ee org . 7 ae ead silicates, basic. . .1b. > By Cl gag eae : -O979 
a MOOUED &.bsswsrkeonnnesanctts od 1225 Page v0 tes, basic.. .1b, "16 ae 7 an-T: als ME Rt <a gy - 6 
1.40 ia 1225 Se Prrrthasxeateases lo. 1825) toa Tuscan «<i eo ueesecee: Ib. a - 
7 ey ee National ti oo aadaesaeee = 275 / "sas" Venti — terbatc Be a 1b. 95 / 3.30 
58 omex 115.. ; £0. a a > cs Ib 035 . 
34 eee ees z O89 129 eee ’ wha i .035 / 0625 
57 <a ee vcevasiche sea b. 105 / “15 2 
es KENeeeinees lb. 18 323 Claremont vinyl past Block Antimony ox — 
3 Fast Extrudin Plastic Black | paste 1b. 15 : B mony 0 MiGs c  cocuccnee 29 305 
: g Furn whet ack... Ih / 58 urgess Iceberg rs P .305 
‘a Arov el. eerie: “ ace—FEF inyiblaks,..... s+. ; = 1.01 / 1.26 ( vera. ae Aabeehiee me 50.00 | 80.00 
ve amc BER... 6. ck cs ib, 06 / .10 be pe comml ear -68 .145 Plastic White... . 15 58 
os Kosmos 50/Dixie 50....... 4 06 / “1 —Lansco.... are 21275 13 Cryp “Ni ’ 10. 695 / O45 
- Statex M eeeopdans vee ++ Db. 06 / “10 Wikineo ie .1275 13 Permolith RE va sneus once aceds 10 / 11 
Pe terling SO............... a4 ‘06 / "10 Lansco synthetic......... ; 1275/ 13 Titanium pigments _ 7 075 / 085 
“a Pree ie 10 Misi ae - 10 acces A a ments 
57 ; é Lz te tecccceresccce 7 =e ayOR 1b. tweeaveen es cs / c 
1.67 . Fine Furnace—FF [seer comml......... Ib. - sf eB 2) See -" oot -205 
“59 tater B....... Sta o NOG vino daokacbecu ewe Ib Cory 45 Ti-Cal me 215 / 225 
1.36 BimiOO coc oot onto Ib, 065 / 105 a tb la Ib. — 1175 oo eee eee +f 075 / 0825 
TD Tia capieaniertaes Ib, 1068 7 ~~ 1105 anaul masterbatch........ D. 45 / 1.20 Titanox A, gaa ib; | = 
59 igh beeen F ae —... s a -65 C-50 agennes p ; aa -22 
.79 Aromex...... = Furnace—HAF ( Blue ; AS Ah, Mh aR ec canscne + iy 1275 
64 Continex HAF............ Ib. .079 119 a vinyl pastes lb ) m * See 0825 / 24 
60 Kosn ras Gb) Dixie 66 iWecwn lb. 079 125 D seer Blue . b 62 / 1.51 f -HT, -HTX 08. 0875 
47 PRIMING), Coches sccscan Ib. na) a. eens 80 1.05 Zopaque Anatase. .. Ib oe 085 
55 “rooney Sagi edata a leda Ib. .079 / “419° H. We scene coviesninnnesen lb, a 4.55 antes ooo Ih, or 235 
“33 alata ieee lb. “079 / 125 I leveatex Gasleee. (oto ve Ib ae Zine oxide, comml.. “s ee: ¢ ib. 7. -255 
“19 ee lb. .079 / “125 acl ya aaeeeee re 1 45 no \ “4, -5 ees ree 1778 
.30 ntermediate Su ‘ ree MEP, i coencxalt “ee .28 0% leadec ~~ b 95) aa 
per Ab 11 veel, 1.55 35% leadec = 1395, 1595 
30 Ar oe _ Furnace—ISAF an ETT ad ace Ib. 3.45 50%, — =s z 1425/ “1625 
1/00 Kosmos 70/Dixie 70 page 8 10 14 S-11 ‘piabaneliiy nee lb. 1.93 Eagle AAA, le anaes 16625 
$7 Philblack I.. j . 1D. 10 145 Stan- Tone PT reere 2.05 7. lead ad free.....1b. 135 145 
"2475 Statex 125.....--.... 4 10 145 Vansul masterbatch... lb. 1.55 / fg aw dee Ib. = 135/145 
24 ulcan 6 seneeens lb. 10 ’ asterbatch........lo . 1.60 JJ ¢ le aded nea | ys —. 
arn segs = 145 ee b. .90 / 2.70 50% leaded ih ae 1525 
i : 145 , ro ’ Fle bay ee as * 29 .15625 
a _ Medium Abrasion Furna Ea oases i i os aaah - aa 1625 
30 Philblack A..... ce—MAF Cc eet ‘comml.. ee lb 1375/ White Seal haequcamn * 1475/ 1875 
intake mracns lb. 06 / .10 Lansco eas : paste... .1b. : 475, oe Horsehead XX-4, te... as — 
Philblz Super Abrasion Furnace—SAF Mapico ean Rete fay ib 137 Ko menobtecdiee lb. “135 / 143 
lack E.. Bro vee AD. i 6 tueti‘(‘it« he ry pee 
Fee Bs vescennsasevss lb. ASS 175 Sie Pigg 9 . Ib. r 5/ 14 Lehigh. 35% leaded.... oh — -1675 
29 Decal eee ote cr "135 ee Willinr comm... . .Ib. 0425 Le 50% leaded.... lb Val 15 
- General : Raw, cc MS. .seeeeeees old Cry ASS Lag gy sp 8 oe It eh 15% 
30 a eral-Purpose Furnace—GPF ‘i SER Games Ib. = 045 | pi ‘ Joe, lead free. ib, bo / 145 
La CCC CER CO settee ee 325 ine sulfide, sHaiesae< ie 13 145 
See vicaiage ce a | im ae) ae MSeaeis gamma 
: RET : Se .0¢ Willams. ...-.+.++. lb 7s ee e a 263 
.075 + AC the ce mh. psec . .0675 Os 
juest of the ‘ Airy sei RSL 1b. 0625 > 
si = PoP acct tacts att er ‘coated ie Gaoe Vath ameter eee OT / 10825 Yellow 
€ ads - 5 . 9A) 
nopper carloads are lower. in bags. Pure brown... ; Cc yr oer enae yellow lithopone. ./b. 1.15 
Vii... b. .1375/ 14 SUMMA eo oc ceccancs ib. 1.12 
R J VREe steer oneeccc lb. 12 : Claremont vinyl pastes hh ‘ea -20 
LD anuary, 1955 Golden Vellove - a 68 





























tO ee eee rer Te & i - S235 ig ili $ $ 
-* Sapepaasiabeetia b Si: +4 $2.15 — ae ton $32.00 / $48.00 Emulphor — Eno gree lb. $0.50 / S\U.70 —_ 
Iron oxide, comml......... .1b. 0525 1075 Cotten dark c / Igepal CO-630...........10. .2875/ 47 — 
Boat 8 — —_ “ma ar cdeanennpie: 095 / 135 Taenon TIS) co ccs ota Ib. ‘385 / 495 | 
Lee ws ithetic.........db. .1075 Hie Reet 407 33 f ‘33 8 ES emacioeneioen: 06 y . 
= paeepemamiian b. 7 . BIRO assin's.s SD ayeawelenes Se 3% r bialereiaievsivieisa"e seit ; .08 
— eee : vt tS aod X-24-G Ib 135 Kreelons.......ssseeeee+ lb. <i32 f/f +155 
connec PP cos ah Ib. 235 Laurelton Oil............ lb. 18 
— hance — ayy > gblepepipeabaeean lb. -33_ ee are lb. 82 7 65 
BYP-282, nines “1 a mec tae oe ee Ib. 135 Lomar PW....... i ececareies Ib, 18 
AH veeeeeeeelb. 1.21 # ilicone Emulsi I 1.36 3.50 ene CBisvsces0 8s lb, .1225/ 1425 
er ee rer | ae oe Kalite..... ton 50.00 6 5 o 
“s anne SSucnnaseen — ‘c area arenes ton § 0 7 65.00 Sih be O00 6 ore eens lb. 095 / 105 
Pg i pone, comml........../ b. 075 / 085 Morticois. Err een re Ib, ae 105 
S egseie ceseractts 4000) 7 -ic85 Albalith. lb 75 / 4 
sti lente te ae are nt heed de * 075 / 085 Nekal BA-75......000005 lb, 395 / 54 
Vansul masterbatch... lb, 95 J 1.95. Astrolith...... aiaee Rica Ib, 0634/0675 Me ssiksatewstsxns lb. 63 f 78 Lis 
ces 525 Fag Cos scccccesecessces lb, .0725/ .075 PARSE tis 6icip.06Sihenss¥.6 lb. .335 / 10 Bo 
consi ~ oghaumeanione™ “3 .075 / .0825 eo SCO eC Ieee Ib. os / 09 
oo Mica Concord..........++ > .075 / 0825 Sorapon SF-78........+. lb. 283 | 
in _ Dusting Agents MAURIS sasisivinescneewens ton 35.00 / 50.00 Tergitol NPX........... ib. 1278 / 307 ” 
rsa pp silica.. ton 32.00 / 48.00 Mineralite...... seas wacwers ton 40.00 / 60.00 i Ferree lb. '2875/ 32° 
Giyeer od Li ici .esegal, 1,54 1.69 Non-Fer-Al.... 30.00 / 45,00 OT Sire lb. 4125/ 44 - 
5 yoerize iquid I. ubri — ae 56.75 / 71.75 Trenamine.. Sane nire- lb, 15 = 
i, =: 1.48 1.63 W i 13.50 Triton R-100............ lb ata. 25 ~ 
Ib 20 es 16.00 X-100)=102, 174, 0. ..«:<10. .255 36 _ 
Ib. 1825 Sawdust... 14.00 / 33.00 Dispersions 
h 165_ tan-White. 8.50 / 9.45 Amemite Ale. oi s0cc kee lb. 3.00 
; Ss W s 
b 44 ect White ilica SFR 23.00 / 43.00 Powder, Resin D...... lb, .80 
+ eee ee RAE SE ° ii) CNSO.cccccccces f 4 i 
Liquizine No. 305..........b. 30 -35 MUNCH caiescuakiscec sass Ib. ons a a nae as 
Laiees eee pera eS | 25° 30 Valron estersil..... lb 1.00 Black No. 25.... 122 
Mica encor ‘SRE NOOR s Ib, _.075 0825 Ww pepe limestone — Shield Nos. 2, 6.. 08 
BEPMETONOC 6 iccascccessce ton 45.00 A A ane is a 30.00 poo ae 095 
Pyrax A................, ton 13.50 Calcite... 21.50 438. & 
aE Een eee ....ton 16.00 Kevstone........... 16.00 Beers acs 09 
Tale, come raat ee ee 30.00 2 ween tos 
fy™ eines m 11.00 63.00 : Paxinosa. .... : 10.00 18.00 LR SS BO ee .18 
- ilver JasisiseantONe eae ao Snowflake.......... _..ton 17.00 / 18.00 Iron oxide, 60% 40 
Nytals cstee geese esse ston 25 00 36.00 Stesenee Pamaeue ashe : 9.00 No. 305 Liquizin 30° 3 33 
= es i ag : ton 34 00 : itco ee ara 8.50 je a 4 1.50 Wide 
2 | ae n 19 75 ork S uinceie eee aed 9.50 P-33.. ahs 35 natura 
Rane sc cccenacodss aacse 1 ae 2.5 oS 13 ro 
t tohee sas 8 aR ) 2.50 Finishes Bee Pink sere rsaessads " 75 mecha 
RSRNAT 5 5-354.e' elas 016 Slee aced j SY which 
Apex Bright Finish ast E. lb. 25 Se ee Sear rae a / 16 “| € 
Extenders Rubber Finish...... _ pal. ? 50 Telloy Sea oenee napa: é 3.00 Box > 
BRS 700.2......002s0000, Ib. 02 ei SS ere me mee Fe Toads, Stet dies Rl 
ee Sere lb .03 / 031 ae fulcanizing 
Cumar Race ee 065 / 17 Ravon, colored.......... 1b. 90 / 1.50 ee eer lb. 40 / 1.30 exper! 
Dielex B..........., en ea. 06 . | Ne 1b, 78: ff 1.25 Rp NTUIDS esis 5.0 0 oats oe Ib. 45 / 90 ra : 
Fartice Amberex... Th, “29 36 Also see Flocks, under Fillers, Inert PE GIOUDS 6 sscas seein lb. ‘40 / 1.00 fers : 
Brown........... ih, "1425 268 Rubber lacquer, clear. ... . gal, 1.00 / 2.00 NE ee eee ala wnat lh, .75 on yi 
Neophax.--....s.00000 013. 157 368 : —— Tee 1b, 485 / . 7325 Zimates, Butyl.......... Ib, 1.30 OR 
, White SGD sslats 2agods 144 / ORs _ ng sek! Preece Pete 485 / 57 Ethyl, Methyl.........1b. 1.35 
GB. es sph aime. 1b, 06. / 065 ts al a re Talc under siento gents = — ee lb. .40 
Tl ‘gia a4 ‘07 . OO ct sees ! ae 20 “mulsions 
Miners Rubbers War, BE6S. <6. o.seen' 55 75 AgeRite Stalite.......... 1b. 15 Ro 
Black Diamond..... ..ton 38.00 40.00 Sheree sort, ‘Baa a ik alae rod 
Hard Hydrocarbon......fon 46.50 48.50 Montan : 135 / .32 S15, 523... eeeeeeees 1b. A9S / 20 eld 
Hydrocarbon MR...... ton 45.00 55.00 No. 118, colors 86 / 1A 03...... tenes eens AL 22 f 225 aE 
NE co asic dai sie "ton 21.00 / 29.00 Vv Neutral.. 16. f° 1,31 504, 526........-4. lb A9 / 195 = 
T-MR Granulate | .ton 47.50 / 50.00 an Wax.... 1.45 / 1.50 2 Soe 1b. 175 18 — 
Nuba No. 1, 2....020000 0 Ib, 0575 0625 Po sl el nea Ib. 155 16 fone 
usionlsbewsewssadds ~ GOUIS 0825 : esin A-2.,.............1b 16 / 25 a 
OPD-101.....2/.7! pepe "6 noe Latex Compounding Ingredients Beas elecaciionsncnt lb, AIS f 25 peg 
Rubber substitute, brown . . 1b 122 .22 Acintol D, DER 006.066.0010. 06 / 075 0 Ee BO Cee Ih, 12 22 acho 
Car-Bel-Fx A... .....05. Ih, 44 FA 41... "1b, 1065 08 Freeze-Stabilizer 322.....1). 40 = 
Car-Bel-Lite............1b. 35 Ib. 075 / ‘09 12116C,...........4. Ib. 52 rie 
Extender 600........... Ib. 1765 lb, 2.25 Gelling Agent P-397........1b. .34_ / 37 Sate 
WME or icieesveses bh 1148 256 a Ran: Ib. 1.00 5 Igepon T-43.........+++00. «145 35 ie 
St S} ' ! 
s an eee a Oe ton 35.00 73.00 Ih is J 30 T- s! ade Lida gh at ela lb, 125 / 285 W 
ynthetic 100 reer ib 41 h 1.10 1.25 SID oon 900.609 0 0 6 vie lb .285 / 495 her 
Vistanex...... 7 } 45 475 th 60 ae Brean. 6:6:4:6,6:2:0:0°6 lb 06 08 pit 
Aerosol, dry types.........15 39 1°20 Ludox .......+++.. lb 1675 1925 Add 
lind oes... ..... eae na PRAEGER 3 5. 5:s/avoi'e vie cisco 1 a0 ts i f/f $8 Aver 
Fillers: dnert Alcogum AN-6... = ae at aS 05 a EOIAE:. sa. vio pice cae esieeu 0B. Pay 1.05 : 
\grashell fi nen : ANAND: «occa es 5 5 Le ORS Micronex, colloidal. . 1b. 06 07 
—— l As cnt ee 50.00 f 3 4.00 Wiraal. 6 cit Phe re Monsanto Blue 4685 WD ...1b. 1.60 equi 
Barvtes, floated, white... 11.60 / 60.10 Alrowet D-75... 7 + Green 4884 WD......... Ib. 1.80 pa 
ISH alas. loniests . Sen ee | ageeeene onesie ce. bine 63 ris to 
No. 1 , A135 Sf Amberex solutions.........1b. .1675/ 1 EE BET venaweensesee ses o. 1.25 178 
No. 1....++++4» ton 41.35 60.10 Antifoam J-114....-+.++0. 0 lb, 3.25 / 3.45 EIDSIOL  orscxcee pscn0%-oe lb. 16 26 la. 
- ..ton 39 35 / $8 00 P. 242... : = th 74 ae Pliolite Latex 150, 190..... lb 32 1 Si 
ton 75 / 80.00 Antioxidant J-137, -140.....1b. "55 > 170. eee e cesses eeeee th. 37 -46 aay 
ton 100.00 / 165.00 M39; 8293. .<-<0:c.c0s eas 1 es Polyvinyl methyl ether... . .!h. 25 / 45 eaid 
n 50 00 / 80.00 ’ , 200 . “": Resin V. . phat eee ee 13 to t 
n 35.00 60.00 . t- fe Roelgel 100C....... eens . 46 Phil 
om 37.00 60.00 Bee Santomer a) Ree a ewan ee Ib. 44 65 Give 
n 12.00 30.00 aa 75 — se eece cence ne al, Jai 25 2 
14 00 32.00 1 97 / < Selloge n Gel a Ba antes eek "1275 ] 
11.00 16.00 h "0025 no7s —- Sequestrene A: a Oe 905 / 975 pm 
i 30.00 / 55.00 h 105 HM ’ SOA. cisre'eieiv:s lb. 245 65 Wel 
.O4 Db. 1075/ 1125 Se icesti vances na lb. 585 615 RvE 
j 15 Ih, oss / no setsit $5....04:.. are it an 1.05 
ee Ih. ng —- ae seats 80 / 1.10 = 
1 ] Ih p Devens ee b 5 dS) 
x 50.00 55.00 L Mi : zt Re ib et 33 
i 20 00 60 00 MDL i 33 P Sep ae lh, 35 50 
oleae Bee, eehermeeenisenal: . ae wee 1150 : 
n 14.00 33.00 WAO h 50 ox, tb. 1.50 2.50 
m 14.00 Areskap 50 aed ie - / 3g 
m 13.50 / 35.25 100, drs Ih a 
a2 lo cry. I 60 | 72 Mold Lubricants 
f 12.00 300 dev 17 30 38 Acintol D ee? 06 o7s 
fon 14.50 areskiene 378. ha 72 Alipal CO-433. Ib. 28 Jd 
GK Soft Clay.” t 13.50 BE AGGIE. cies si 'ascesgu VDs 98 1 10 Misc ie pmpounds..... : — | “- 
, ay ' 11.00 $a 3 tee es IS | Aquarex Compounds....... Ib. a oF 
Hi White R.. m 43°50 — |) Cre 5-4 45 Carbowax 200, 300, 400...../. 22: ) 5 
av ira an R.. ton 28.00 "i i aaa eae leita : Ih pd pono ce te secccereres ». ld. -209 | . 2825 
on 1 i SS I. Se STS lb. 
oe cw size ‘WP-09, -3, -300 Ib, 1.36 / 1.60 OOOO suisse one UD 38 "30 
ton 13.50 / 31.50 fei tee ieee o Colite Concentrate gu. 90 / 1.15 
ee 5 50 ets ‘rts Baeereeersse: my oe nop Tek Dip $10... «2.0. > _ 1.50 
eae nd sade eared $25 jj§ BDA... ..cceccreveosee lh, .82 
Receo. «0 nee or Fn itera alg oo vee edb. 50 DC ‘Noid Release Fluid... .lb. 3.39 4.75 
ese peed ‘ . ‘ ton 12.50 Blancol. a3 | lh 1525/ ”) Emulsion Nos. 35, 35A, 
~~ a ‘ ton 2s 00 Be se, eee “455° / “36 a epi SNORT cate, > a) 2a 
Suprex...... ‘ton 14.00 / 32.00 ate phage Re Ree - 2s “ae ROPE, 1136 1.80 
+ eee . Bs : OY 2. 27 . . ae eeeee EB eee eee ewes . . .oU 
Swanee. oe Soca ..ton 12.50 + wean 21, 28, 27 . _ = / 30 Glycerized Liquid Lubricant, j 
Windsor ....+.fon 14.00 / 30.00 1159 AeA gs 1b, re <2 gaa eeiag — ts sie 
DP Ga rcGins bserins Ib. 43 BGODAIES o 5 ios caves aes scons Ib. .2875/ 47 
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GENERAL RATES 


Allow nine words for keyed address. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


ALL CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING MUST BE PAID IN ADVANCE 
SITUATIONS WANTED RATES 
Light face type $1.25 per line (ten words) Light face type 40c per line (ten words) 


Bold face type $1.60 per line(eight words) Bold face type 55c per line (eight words) 


Address All Replies to New York Office at 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


SITUATIONS OPEN RATES 


| 
Light face type $1.00 per line (ten words) | 
Bold face type $1.40 per line (eight words) | 


Letter replies forwarded without charge, | 
but no packages or samples. 














SITUATIONS WANTED 


RUBBER ENGINEER DESIRES NEW CONNECTIONS. BROAD 
experience in mechanical rubbers production, compression molded plas- 
tics and resins. ( apable as process engineer to perform project work, 

facturing specific tions, con 





meth ods to increase plant efficien cy, costs, manu 
pound ngs, etc. Address Box No. 1631, care of Rusper Wi IRLI 
“RUBBER TECHNICIAN, DESIRES TO RELOCATE. OVER 
years’ experience in the wire and cable industry. Experience i as eed de 
velopment and compounding, rubber and plastic extruding, labora y 
ontrol, factory control. Can handle people, reliable and steady. Address Box 


No, 1632, care of Ru BBER WorLp 
‘DEVELOPMENT AND PRODUCTION Le enigede 

Wide plant experience in compounding, calendering, molding and extrudin 
natural and synthetic rubber specialties, rubber-t« metal bon ding, hydrz vulic 
seals, silicone rubber, coated- fabric diaphragms, gaskets and miscellaneous 
mechanical rubber products. Able to institute and follow up procedures 
which will lead to highest siecantirit and efficiency. ES xcellent chemical 
and engineering background of 15 years’ versatile experience. Address 
Box No. 1633, care of RUBBER Wort. 

“RUBBER AND PLASTICS TEC THNOL OGIST, 15 YEARS’ VARIED 
experience, M.S. in chemical engineering. Wants position with progressive, 
well-established organization, having opportunities for advancement. Pre 
fers technical sales, sales development, new product development, 


bination, Presently employed. Address Box No. 1634, care ot RuBBER 
WoRLD. real - 
SITUATIONS OPEN 
LATEX FOOTWEAR MANUFACTURING MANAGER SMALL 
New England plant. Must have knowledge of all phases of latex; quality 
roduction, styling. Future limited only by ability of applicant. All a aig 


held strictly confidential Address Box No. 1627, care of Russer Wo 


GENERAL MANAGER FOR NEWLY ESTABLISHED PUERTO 
Rican manufacturing plant. — il background and production experi 
ence in latex dipping a slush ding. Educated, intellie rent operating 
force. Pleasant year-round dane. ‘Only six hours by Fscad cost Air coacl 
from New York, Income tax advantages. Attractive modern housing, Goo 
schools. Address Box No. 1628, care of RupBer W< 
TECHNICAL SALESMAN, GRADUATE CHE MIST. 

rience in compounding natural rubber latex to sell Revertex in « 
states. Write fully to H. L. BLACHFORD, INC ., 24 Commerce Street, 

Y. J 


Newark 2, N. J. 





"WITH EX 








WIRE AND ABLE: oan ABORATORY "HAS OPENING FOR 
hemist experi cca in wire and cal levelopment work, and for young 
I or engineer alge for an "extelies t plice to gain exnerience 
idr¢ Chief Chemist, ollyer Insulat ed Wire Company, Roosevelt 
Avenue, Pawtucket, R. I. 
FRENCH ron 

equires perfectly experienced technician, capat t setting up manu 
facturing of foam latex overlays. All applications will be studied. Reoly 
to No. E. 3623, CONTESSE & C® 8, square de la Dordogne, Paris 
178, France. 

SALES REPRESENTATIVE—A WELL ESTABLISHED MAN 
tacturer of chemicals is interested i it s ces of salesn 








ed in selling cl 


Territory t 





ing in the Philadelphi 
to t paint, rubber, ink, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, 


Give record of experience and snapsho Box 1624. c/o 
! f RuppeR WorLp. 
LATEX CHEMIST: EXCELLENT OPPORTU NITY FOR DEVEL- 

pment chemist experienced in industri dhesives. Executive positior 

Well-cstablished firm with AAA rating ew Box N ut t 

Rr k Worip 


SITUATIONS OPEN (Continued 





DEVELOPMENT CHEMIST 


Large midwestern manufacturer of vinyl, 
pyroxylin and coated fabrics has good 
future for experienced man. Age 30-36, 
salary commensurate with experience. 


ADDRESS BOX NO. 1623 
c/o RUBBER WORLD 











PROCESS ENGINEER 


Growing Chemical Manufacturing plant has 
attractive position available for chemical or me- 
chanical engineer with 3-6 years’ experience with 
rubber compounding processes. This position in- 
volves development and improvement of manu- 
facturing processes for important new com- 
pounds. It requires working closely with top-notch 


Product Development staff and with Plant 
Production groups. Opportunities for advance- 
ment in this expanding field are excellent. Loca- 
tion is central New York State. Please send 


resume to 


RUBBER WORLD 











HELP WANTED 


National packing manufacturer needs an expe- 
rienced rubber technologist to devote full time 
to developing and compounding products for 
industrial applications from natural and synthetic 
rubbers. Modern research and development facili- 
ties in northern New Jersey. Our employees know 
of this advertisement. Reply Box No. 1626, c o 
RUBBER WORLD. 





Exceptional opportunity for rubber chemists 
having from two to five years’ experience in the 
rubber industry and holding degrees in chem- 
istry or chemical engineering. Development and 
sales service work with well established Easterr 
firm. Excellent laboratory facilities. Opportu- 
nity for contacts with customers, salesmen and 
production people. 


Your reply will be held confidential. Please give 
age, experience and education. 


Employees know of this ad. 
ADDRESS BOX NO. 1625, c/o RUBBER WORLD 
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Igepon AP-78 


T-43 

A) ee 

NS a Capen 
FO SER ee CTO l 
DEEN. Sok sveienkees gal, 
Lustermold Mee ene eewee lb. 
NSIT GRE 655 6 0'sys 010 5-0 bite Ib. 
Monopole Oil.............d0. 
DRT WV AK 6.63 6<016:50'00 0s 
Para Lube. aR per lb. 
oo eae bb. 
Polyglycol E series.........1b. 
Perr gal. 
BORD, TIRWECYS. 65c6cvcvess lb. 

PON. ka Kesien:e hbo S450 lb. 
Sodium stearate....... «lb. 
Stoner’s 700 series. . . gal, 

Le err gal. 





eS et aE > lb. 
ee RE Ib. 
oS | re Ib. 

| Serer rer lb. 

Pe a bebswesCenaewn lb. 
PRID diated tae ews oracte 1b. 
Latex Perfume #7.......... 1b. 
Neutroleum Gamma....... Ib. 
Rubber Perfume #10....... lb. 
Vanillin, Monsanto........ 1b. 
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BY f 
046 / 
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0.40 
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Plasticizers and Softeners 


celia fg he CERO PO 1b. 
Ac o 3 8 EB | YU gee lb. 
2 errr 5D 
ODY Se weeale 1b. 
Aro Lene 41980. . lb. 
ee eee lb. 
Crystal O Oil....... «oD 
Processed oils........... Ib. 
Bz men, OOP itekee haces lb. 
SEER sn wu Giorek Sw ieiton lb. 
es + pi adadip ie we mane SN Ib 
ot re re lb. 
REC ueuaked elena 1b. 
DG Ss, sop binsidedcous's . 1d. 
ee ee ee es 
SS rs lb. 
Lk area ere Ib. 
OE 9. no svi pened wekeee ware Ib. 
BRV isos é coe lb. 
Bunarex L iquid.. ee 1b. 
2 eae lb. 
Bunnatol'4S,. So. 6s ccccascue Ib, 
SEO ere lb. 
Butyl ste: arate, comml.. Ib. 
Binney & Smith lb. 
Hardesty....... 1b. 
tk, SR ee lb. 
ODE. csecurs,e aieieinae lb. 
— x | ree lb 
sack Psp eiiaeiSa de lb. 
R. 100. ewlcueen een 1b, 
i ee : 
Contogums. . 1b, 
Cumar Resin’. .....cc006es Ib. 
DBM (di butyl-m-cresol) 
Darex I 
DBP (di bi uty yl ae, 
CS TR Ib. 
Lo RT ee lb. 
Hat Ib, 
ate. sicaeaeauee 1b. 
h 
Rubber Co orp. of America ./b. 
Sherwin-Williams........ lb. 
DBS (di butyl sebac ate) 
ss i560 o:e0c be Ses lb. 
Hatco lb 
paseo rewiaaueeee 1b. 
ug -_ See ses 
pe P (di apr yl denon 
omml... , ey 
Hatco 3 lb. 
Monoplex. re eee 
Ohio-Apex lb. 
-_ < ad decyl adipate) 
DpP (di. decyl phthalate) 
SRE ee ae lb. 
OS eee aes 
Defoamer X-3. 1b, 


DIBA (di iso butyl adipate) 
Cabfiex Di-BA. 
eee 

DIDA (di 1so decyl adipate) 
Monsanto 


See 
cian 
Diethylene glycol, comm] 


tek nt, ee 
SPOON TIPO. 6:.00:0'e 000s 


568 





S 
n 
an 


Nee 


Ann 


DIOA (di iso /— adipate) 
Cabflex Di-O 


Naugatuck.... lb, 


Rubber Corp. of America.Ib. 


DIOP (di iso octyl phthalate). 


WMI, 5 54. 5'6- 0.075.576 Borel Ib. 
Cabflex DI-OP.......... Ib, 
ere 1b. 
RRMA Ave vcs 1e xtasiiee ethane ate Ib. 
DUORBONEG. 6.55044 5-000 ce otto 
PGUMOUNOK 600 546400 a 2 lb, 
Ohio-Apex.........+2.- lb. 
Rubber Corp. of America.lb. 
Sherwin-Williams........ lb. 

DIOS (di iso octyl sebacate), 

AISI ig 6:55 0's'4-9058 03:050 1b 


Rubber Corp. of America.Ib. 


DIOZ (di iso octyl azelate) 
WADHES TOOL 6656.6 0:60-0.018 lb 


Dipolymer Oil............ gal. 
Dispersing Oil No. 10...... lb. 
DNODP (di-n-octyl-n- 
decyl phthalate) 
ere lb. 
DOA (di octyl adipate), 
Air ees 1b. 
Rr rn 1b. 
Hatco. eee eT err ey lh. 
ITU Oe lb. 
Naugatuck......... lb. 


Rubber Corp. of America.Ib. 


DOP (di octyl phthalate}, 


res 1b. 
COUMOE 56 sas scctssencen 1b. 
LS ree: lb, 
NUNS sie'a seis Sab ireersine lb. 
eT arr lb. 
Naugatuck...... are 
Ce SE ee lb. 


Rubber Corp. of America. - 


Sherwin-Williams........ 
DOS (di octyl sebacate), 


ae See 1b. 
SS Ree lb. 
BUEN. 5 cco a s-h.0r20 8 ree . 


Naugatuck 


Rubber Corp. of America. ib. 


Dutch _ NL-A10 (DBP), 


Sex histor navatescure ele lb. 

-A20. (DOP). A30 (DIOP) lb. 
-C 4 CLC eR ree er lb. 
SSRN arb ishoueie'y wists: Srprs'ss tate 1b, 
BS heb Rulele Ko bea ae lb. 
SRM cxaca Gs Ae Karuieceace Ss 1b. 
IN Bs oka aas es esree lb. 
Emulphor EL-719 .... 1b. 
eS ey ones. lb. 





Ethylene glycol, comml.... ./b. 





WHONGOIE. 0... 00cc00ces 1b. 
Flexol 2 MEE ss wd eens are Ib. 
: eo antinae hanes eee see lb 
426 xk lb 
oa eer. lb 
LS a eee Te lb. 
G. B. Asphaltic Flux...... gal. 
Naphthenic Neutrals... . gal. 
Process Oil 
SO OS ere Ib. 
PAIN we 5. 5:0:5:4:9 sree cots 1b, 
eer lb. 
RUE 5 wise Gieig-s. 0:0 ase lb, 
Gilsowax B. xacsteeee 
Good- rite GP- 233... aye lb. 
Co OE Sere rere 1b. 
Ps cc hawk pee lb. 
SPRUCE 40. oc icine seen wee lb, 
OR NPE CORE lb. 
RU MSED Ts orev cieik Wikis ack oale eaiere lb. 
MMe ie ata aS Ra -sitite Siero en aes lb. 
Br. isto a abieees Saieies 1b. 
| Serer lb. 
SO, 100s 200) 6 ook caves Ib. 
ARLE See ne lb. 
Box 5 iteinls- crate. ints eine ort lb. 
POD ss vvwca a /crosieewowaee lb. 
SR A rere lb. 
LN Sand or aa seen ee Ib. 
oT TOS Ee Ce lb. 
Heavy _— eer re Ib. 
cin Sf RR rete Ib. 
Indoil Conipouad' 51-S.....1. 
Indonex...... ; . gal, 
Ser eer Ib. 
aD FPR lb. 
sia Gis o's ois bus ke © piminly watts lb. 
De Aslan leases Sa hie are lb. 
eesepHey 103. .c0.6ss 05 lb. 
MOGs charkeitweorseccan lb. 
| REE ricer emer tree lb. 
Ana Se een: Ib. 
AOE ory ee ers res lb. 
| RSs ee yrmrwrarers err lb. 
BP atS hicks cicsivisalécscaee eae lb. 
IEE Pea ER rte = lb. 
ME ce ieiged stitch 5st ek lb. 
SRR ROP Sern recy lb. 
-220.. lb. 
OEE. 1b. 
Oren lb 
ie oY, Oe er 1b. 
Marvinol plasticizers ...... lb. 
a ECT lb. 
Monoplex S-38........0:0. 1b. 
op UR a ee lb. 
rr errr lh 


Neuprene Peptizer P.-12 et 
Lege 


_ 


No. 1-D heavy oil......... lb. 
bay sgl decyl adipate) 
ODP (octyl decyl ee 
SPE Ete ie b. 
eee s 
Rubber. Corp. of America./b. 





ONO DOE RD. vcs ccessuvee ss lb. 
A Ie ee ee 1b. 
Orthonitro benzophenol, 
COMM cc scsinees ves e0s 
ee eee eee lb 
PRRNIIE . os ccccecsccvess lb 
Paradene Resins........... lb. 
Panaflex BN-1.....60.0++0 «lO. 
Para F a. PORUIOL . o:50:0:0:0 ‘ gal. 
ic fp | Ee Sey gal. 
7332, Cee eee rey gal 
ECE T CT CI. b. 
PORE Bs 6icscctereccenn lb. 
Resins lb. 
Paraplex 5-B 1b. 
BURIED 6 6.060s-ccveeee seem Ib. 
Meets ei ccnine womans 1b. 
OR OT lb. 
RUNDE iacciy vo prelecalsiny sie'ern wists 1b. 
NE we vhs dh orate sales lb. 
Re ieren aera ces 1b. 
Sere eine lb. 
CE See nr sere eres 1b. 
Pas araxe tai hcg Sorkccdcar'ss ors seie tie lb. 
REO Gatos sorties lb. 
Paradene Resins...........- lb. 
ik ee ones 
POBION Doi ces iccees eee on gal. 
PICO TROMOB sss .ce5csa cece s lb, 
Aromatic Plasticizers..... lb. 
480 Oilproof Series....... > 
Liquid Resin D-165 (Y). .1b. 
CEOSE acisaee csieesly-eace tb 
GN c4iceowebeees nee Ib. 
Be isso ue veoasie tere gal. 
PICOOGIOTE, 6 bin60 i bacee ene ee Ib. 
Piccolastic Resins.......... lb. 


Piccolyte Resins 
Piccopale Resins... 











Piccoumaron Resins........ lb. 
ICED visi sap sie sea o8 lb. 
COON is. 6 sie aGieseie cease lb. 
PIGURR so:0.00:8 epee ve rhea gal. 
IONUES oss sc-0 ie bie divas eeiecor’ lb. 
PROMIUTIOTON icc aicaceweice. Ib. 
Pine Tar, American ........ lb. 
SUNNY SOU... 60 o0:0 ccsee Ib. 
Pine Tar Oil, American..... Ib. 
Sunny South Deuleeadinah-s Ib 
Pitch, Burgundy 
SUARY SOUMN. 0c 2c cer cess 1b. 
Plasticizers 
| EE ar eae ee 
BORO ca sad ossicles eneas 
| 2) 
2S Ee 
Pr MOUs o:9:4.4'00.0:0:40/0-0:05 
ROG vic aia's Gs 0 ei6 ore aislwid ici 
oe FRIED TE 
NE yi :0-4-s cisiesaree eae Ge 
POP CIBOUB so050 Ves nei 8660s lb. 
PT67 Light Pine Oil. gal, 
101 Pine Tar Oil.. . gal. 
a kl SO ere ee gal. 
R19. R-21 Resins... . ...60< Ib. 
NS e005 65 4 Vie bree heen el lb. 
_— Ni DIGS viesssiewerns lb. 
Sosib ere amine Geltaleel Ib. 
PRPRINOO, Noes 5 a:6.0.4:b.0'e 5 501408 lb. 
Rosin og L Sin South....gal. 
PE INOG Bows. bs: civ elon wis acai Ib. 
Des arsiecw siulsin oreca'wicig eiawete lb. 
RM. ca eascepeneness lb. 
Derik HA hacer ees eee lb 
RSN Flux... ...... . gal. 
Meer OF B-S...o..o0 cc cncs lb. 
OPT OTE eT Tee Te lb. 
os Loge 2 2 eo ree lb. 
Mer ee lb. 
Aen datissiieivacenesee lb. 
sigiysatatern ala hier ectalee ace lb. 
SI ok sin- sous dle ele sipce atals aim lb. 
NN cack dtieaaooren erences lb. 
Ss a5 suilg/a¥ Ram we Wnlererate lb. 
ol th Ee CPR TT lb. 
ern . Lb. 
oT a ee ard ne nen Ib. 
OAS ik ip wdc sre <a ae 1b. 
BEET acess nla'sipon gtacocace:piesoied lb. 
Sebacic acid, purified 
(coe 1 DR Oe Ib. 
Binney & Smith....... lb. 
TROL OUEY 05k dn is. 0'6 005 lb. 
es 
Binney & Smith....... lb. 
ROU CRBLY 0:0 5.019,50.60.688 1b. 
Sherolatum Petrolatum.... .1b. 
GOIGGREE P20. 66 5-o00 505 epee 
Special Rubber Resin 100.. 1b. 
A eer lb. 
EI rE. lb. 
UN EMO ios eakiowecaien bark gal, 
PINES Wid ao ba Ounce lb. 
— EEO sconces eee Ib. 
lh. 


Pct Soak Se comml.,./b. 


DROUBATIEOS 6.6 6:56 4 05:00:00.0 Ib. 
INIGMMAUECE...<.. sc cess aes Ib. 
Triphenyl phosphate, 
| | ear b 
BRORSRMED ois cs bens cee lb 


$0 .055 
.435 / $0.465 
.305 / 335 
305 f 335 
ce ae 45 
Be AY 3775 
a | 325 
an of 15 
Po ae Si 
.15 
065 / 075 
.185 / 225 
we. ff 2125 
165 / 24 
11 
.1075/ 2125 
.046 / .048 
.04 / .045 
34 / .4075 
oe ff .3275 
80 = =/ 805 
52 / .525 
.4175/ 4375 
465 / 485 
.335 / 36 
0 6f 385 
wef 375 
.565 / .5725 
56 / 5675 
065 / .075 
ae 6f .82 
Al 
13 ff . 185 
oS. f 065 
18 f{ 23 
06 / 075 
at f 085 
os / 095 
ae 6 .34 
04 / 055 
.1855/ .34 
165 / «25 
es BD I | 
.07 / . 185 
145 / .20 
025 / .038 
25. f .30 
.0427/ .O712 
0427/ .0712 
0438 / .0712 
.0427 / .0712 
.0438/ 20712 
.0427/ 0712 
098 / . 1025 
34 / .40 
Pe ae 45 
.435 / 455 
S35 / 565 
wae.. A a | 
.385 / sas 
a. 7 69 
.0775/ .08 
sae ff .30 
“ae of 4775 
.60 
oo / 445 
35. 46 
1075 
1325/ 135 
0225/ .031 
a | .40 

or. oF .25 
58 / .875 
78 
47 
.97 
.59 
.10 19 
.0225/ .0355 
.2575/ .2725 
50 / 51 
45 | 47 
ae 44 
39 / 42 
ae of .46 
ae 7 .37 
as f .28 
«oe 
ae 
.4875/ 4975 
5075/ 5375 
4275/ 4575 
64 / 70 
64 / 76 
64 / 76 
tn of .84 
ae .84 
05 / .10 
10 / 20 
.1675/ 2175 
43 
61 / 635 
ao f 35 
.2475 
.59 
68 
ae 6 .36 
33 CU 36 
33 / 36 
ae ff .40 
39 = / .40 
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5 / $0. 465 
: _ RUBBER 
—— MOY 
°/ || CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS a , 
os) ‘SET | ¥ ' THE LANGUAGE 
ra, As | OF THE RUBBER 
= ; INDUSTRY 
/ 15 Continued SINCE 1915 
/ 15 
* DUROMETER 
Df 075 aa : : 2 2 - : 
.. SITUATIONS OPEN (Continued) ARIS NG erin 
2125 aha a esthatenieze ite 
5 / 24 V-BELT DEVELOPMENT ENGINEER ENTIRE RANGE 
A large Mechanical Rubber Goods plant located near the Atlantic Coast 
5% Saint I Sleese Sits tapesience ft the devchnpmsnt sad taniuiostare of Velen TECHNICAL DATA 
i engi € ) e ( opme ( Oo ) S. 
if 045 Reply giving = particulars as to training, a salary expected, ON REQUEST 
/ -4075 ete. Our employes know of this advertisement. Please send replies to 
y —_ Post = 30x 1071, Boston, Massachusetts.—Attention: Mr. W. T. Bi Bony 
3) a MECH ANICAL RUBBER GOODS PLANT IN CALIFORNIA RE 0:08, Site Oe. 
4375 ¥ AL AL IBE 1 S FLAS ) x x 
/ 485 uires young graduate chemist, with at least two years’ actual compounding 90-35 VAN WYCK 
/ 36 experience in this line. Excellent opportunity with successful established EXPRESSWAY 
/ 385 mpany. Replies confidential. Address Box 1642, care of RuBBER JAMAICA 2, N. Y. 
yi 375 WorLb. 
1 Saas MACHINERY & SUPPLIES FOR SALE 
4,075 ~ FARREL 16” X 48” AND 15” X 36”, 2-ROLL RUBBER MILLS, AND ; 2 we 
/ 82 sizes up to 84”. New and used lab. 6” x 12” & 6” x 16” mills ¢ and calenders. Economical Efficient 
American Tool 300-gallon Churns. Extruders 1” to 6”. Baker- egg 
/ - 185 Jacketed Mixers 100, 50, and 9 gals. HPM 200-ton Hydr. Pres 30” x 
, y platens, Brunswick 200-ton 21” x 21” platens. 150-ton, 20” x 20” Peal e 
“J Large stock of hydraulic presses 12” x 12” to 48” x 48” platens. Hydraulic Mill . 5 d . Ch 
i 075 pumps and Accumulators. Rotary cutters. Stokes Molding Presses. Single Ss rea ers urns 
; Qo Punch & Rotary Preform Machines, Banbury Mixers, Crushers, Kux eo e 
095 214” dia. Preform Machine, Churns, Bale Cutters, etc. SEND FOR SPE- Mi d uli P 
Ld CIAL BULLETIN. WE BUY YOUR SURPLUS MACHINERY, STEIN xers _ ydra C resses 
; - Ba 'IPMENT CO., 107—8th St., Brooklyn 15, N. Y. Sterling 8-1944. 
f «28 FOR SALE: 1 —-FARREL-BIRMINGHAM 6” X13” 3-ROLL CALEN. Calenders 
| a der; 1—Royle #4 extruder, motor driven; 1—Farrel- F irmingham 32” x 92’ 
: inverted-L, 4-roll calender, reduction drive D.C. varispeed motor; 4+--Wymac 
-20 150-ton molding presses, 16” x 16”, electric: ally heated platen; 1—-6” x 12’ GUARANTEED 
J ny laboratory mill, m.d.; 1—Ball & Jewell #2 rotary cutter, 15-HP motor; 3 ee aos 
i —_ 228 Devine vacuum ‘shelf dryers, 19-59” x 78” shelves, complete; 1—Fzrrel . . ° 
‘an Birmingham 20” x 22” x 60” mill, top cap frame, Falk reduction drive, Rebuilt Machinery for Rubber and Plastics 
pide 100-HP motor; 2 Farrel-Birmingham 16” x 42” mills with reduction drive 
yeh: and 100-HP motor; 1—-Read 2,000-lb. all-steel double-ribbon horizontal 
yon mixer; 3—Colton #5™% single-punch tablet machines, m.d.; also other sizes 
“O72 Hydraulic Presses, Tubers, Banbury Mixers, Mills Vulcanizers, Calenders, + 
= Pellet Presses, Cutters. WANTED: Your Surplus Rubber Machinery. 
ai CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC., 64 Bloomfield St. | 41 Locust Street Medford, Mass. 
“ve Hoboken, N. J.; HOboken 3-4425; N. Y. Phone: BArclay 7-0600. 
.40 
— We offer 18,500 aluminum, standard sizes, toy balloon forms. BUYING- All kinds of used machinery for 
. Mounted on thirty-five inch channels. ° . 
_ Round Type, sizes 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, and 11. SELLING the Rubber and Allied Industries. 
15 Airship Type, numbers 312, 318, 426, and 524. Hydraulic Presses, Laboratory Mills and Presses 
- Also 4,000 aluminum flat bathing cap molds for dipping. OFFERING oa aia Vul “eS pH Drilled St \ 
“08 Will export, pack, and ship if so desired. NEW ponge conizing S, illed Stee 
“30 Will accept reasonable offer. Steam Platens, Rubber Bale Cutters guillotine 
.4775 MACHINERY type, Vulcanizers with quick opening doors, etc 
ial HORACE RUBBER PRODUCTS CO., INC. HIGH EFFICIENCY IN QUALITY, PRICE AND DELIVERY TIME 
445 Z 
.46 588 Broadway New York 12, New York ERIC BONWITT 431 S. Dearborn Street Chicago 5, Ill 
Py ks 
031 
: NEW and REBUILT MACHINERY 
3.25. an 
. fe - 
Since 1891 
- 
19 L. ALBERT & SON 
.0355 
.2725 ° ° ° 
5 Trenton, N. J., Akron, Ohio, Chicago, Ill., Los Angeles, Calif. 
~4i 
44 ates oe 
.42 
.46 Pq 
37 


- IMMEDIATE DELIVERIES FROM STOCK 
MILLS, CALENDERS, TUBERS HYD. PRESSES, PUMPS, MIXERS 


VULCANIZERS, ACCUMULATORS CUTTING MACHINES, PULVERIZERS 


76 UNITED RUBBER MACHINERY EXCHANGE 
84 183-189 ORATON ST. NEWARK 4. N. J. 


a BROCKTON ' TOOL’ COMPANY 
"3s Central Street | QUALITY MOULDS FOR ALL PURPOSES | South Easton, Mass. 


.36 
THE FIRST STEP — A QUALITY MOULD 
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Turgum S$ 
Tys sor =e 
Unite 


X-1 st -sinous Oil g 


PT “67. ban us 
101 Pine Tar Oj 
150 Pine Solvent 

Reclaiming Oil 


#3186 


4039-M... 


us Oil 


Reinforcers, 
American Resin 
978-42B 
1073-18B. 
1294-346R 
1301-12B : 
Angelo Shellacs 
BRC 20 
2 
3 


1s Chem 


( 
> 
0 








R-B-H 510 
Resinex 
Rubber Resin LM-4 
Silene EF 
Silvacons 


570 








$0.1075 


Other Than Carbon 


lh 
I} 
I 
lh 
Ih 
Ih 
7" 
Ih 
lh 
ton 72 
ton 75 
Ib 
ton 14 
ton 45 
” 12 
n 14 
ton sO 
fon 35 
ton 37 
ton 35 
ton 14 
ton 14 
{or 13 
/ 17 
, 13 
ton 37 
n 14 
n 14 
ew «TZ 
n 50 
n 14 
14 
13. 
n 32 
lb 
Ib 
Ih, 
lb. 
lb. 
ton 30 
ton 140 
ton 110 
fon 160 
Ib. 
Ih 
lb, 
lb, 
Ib. 
Ib. 
lb 
Ih 
lb. 
lb. 
ton 56 
ton 110 
ton 120 
10 
Ib. 
} 
‘ 
..ton 120 
..ton 3 


$0.1175 


.24 .2475 
69 =/ 1.20 
.021 0275 
02 03 
0275 0375 
0625 .065 
0213 0351 
018 0265 
025 .026 
03 .031 
0475 .0565 
053 .0805 
16 .18 
33 43 
06 .0625 
10 .24 
0225 .0375 
29 .33 
28 295 
A] .30 
215 .315 
.23 33 
27_—O! .37 
s20 R$ 
286 36 
60 
.36> 445 
44 
oe. ff .385 
25. ¥ .365 
3275/ .3975 
30 37 
36 
o1s / 0225 
021 03 


18 19 
135 145 
115 125 
15 .16 
4&5 7325 
15 .175 
025 .0275 
0125 021 
019 02 
065 .1225 
77 81 
83 87 
50 92.50 
00 95.00 
&5 88 
00 

00 

00 30.00 
00 32.00 
00 60.00 
00 60.00 
00 60.00 
00 

00 33.00 
00 

SO 35.25 
00 

50 33.00 
00 

00 

00 33.50 
50 

00 

00 30.00 
00 30.00 
50 30.00 
1175 1225 
065 17 
42 49 
00 48.00 
42 45 
15 37 
10 115 
11 125 
06 .O8 
43 54 
00 

10 1 
39 16 
00 155,00 
00 125.00 
00 175.00 
07 0825 
13 

35 

04 0575 
065 O75 
13 18 
04 45 
44 

13 .185 
185 25 
07 185 
145 .20 
98 1.33 
42 / .49 
ao Lf aanee 
00 125.00 
00 / 135.00 
15 one 
0325 0375 
28 35 


00 / 140.00 


55.00 / 85.00 

















NRE TN 6 065s bisa bcos ton$105.00 /$120.00 
< EEOren r ton 45.00 66.00 
Pees. osc os ccen ite ton 120.00 / 140.00 
Zine oxide, commercialf... .1b. wees f 1775 
Retarders 
|b ee 55 60 
E-S-E-N, a 35 37 
Good rite Vultrol... 62 66 
R-17 Resin..... 1075 36 
“aor ASA.. 57 
Be pip -wlees ws. bracoc 35 37 
° "yapeoe 45 
Retardex 47 50 
Thionex 1.14 
Rondogen...... 55 0 
Rutv + weene ; 60 65 
— PRO ul, 37 43 
2 RETR ee ee gal, 42 48 
Dichlore Pentanes......... Ih, 04 07 
Dipentene DD. Ih, 205 57 
Fthvlene dichloride, com ‘m 1. ap. 09 1225 
Hi-Flash 2-50-W.. al 41 
ig _ellow. .39 
Ss eee 27 32 
py gal 16 20 
n-Methvl-2- -pyrrolidone.... 1h. 75 80 
Neville Nos. 100, 104. . .gal §2 60 
6 . gal, 38 46 
20 30 
19 29 
Ni 000, sce. a 24 34 
SPIO 5 ok 554 acshersiess-8 . 2a 265 87 
Picco Hi-Soly Solvents. gal, by |? Saf 45 
ig eile | |) eae Ib, 1125 1355 
PT 150 Pine Solvent...... gal, 44 
Skellvsolve-E............. gal. 183 
EP OR RS ORES al 133 
EEN Sciacca es cies ga 109 
RRS Are ee Ca 099 
Stauffer Carbor Dis met hide. Ih. 0895 O85 
Tetrachloride........... oe 0825 475 
Synthetic Resins 
Fpon &?8 : oe 80 835 
Exon 4024, 450, 468, 500, 
9004, 905, 915, 925 lh, .38 56 
4100 XR-61 ‘ Lh, 9.75 
470... tb mt 
ae oe Ih, .50 
654 Se ee dee . lh, ey .59 
700 X¥R-59 Ih 38 44 
Geon Latices (dry wt.).....1b. 38 oe 
Paste Resins........ Lb. .38 59 
Plactics ........... lb oo 80 
Polvhlend......... 3 lb 475 575 
Polvvinvl Resins lh. 38 64 
Goo4-rite Resin 50 lh, 39 41 
Kenflex A, L..... - ote 26 27 
Ree lh 23 24 
i, eer Ra eer lh inf 19 
Kraslastic B....... lh 58 93 
a catcusee ass osreiee lh 55 &8 
Ue iaaxacepareinsd brie lh, 55 90 
|: ree ” Ih, 50 &5 
Ih, 75 10 
Marvinol MX- 300 lh 41 57 
Rigid Vinvls Ih 69 .38 
VR-10, -20 = b 38 54 
Plio-Tuf G75C, h 52 55 
Polvlite...... Mi 35 
Resinex 10, 25, 50, 110 h 04 045 
70 } 0325 0375 
85, 100 I 035 04 
115 ‘ ; } 0375 042 
o: 18 ¢.4-1.5 } 0225 03 
Vibr 115A, l .38 495 
197. 453 } 35 465 
119LS, 152LS } 365 {8 
|S ee ae t 16 575 
142, lb 55 665 


Synthetic Rubbers and Latices 
PRIVATELY PRODUCED 





Butaprene Latex (dry wt.) 
h .47 
} "84 
4 49 
} .50 
} 58 
} sO 
64 
} 58 
50 
101 types Ih 35 
200 245 types. 6 } 47 
235 types = lh 55 
Hycar 1001, 1041. > lh 53 
1002, 1042, 1043.. lh, SO 
SOUS, 1592. 6.6. I} 60 
1411 Ih 62 
1432 ij 59 f 
LL GSAS erie 64 
Hycar Latex (drv ) 
1592, 45592, 1562, 1577....16 .46 
185), 1561.20. : |h 54 
1571. ey Ih 59 
1572...... lh 5 
Hyy I} 95 
indulie- 70. GR-S,.. lb. 32> <4 


ANAMNA HK 
uw 


Neoprene . or wt.) 





Ty pe 571, Ree ey lb. $0.37 $ 
57 martes harper wes lb. 39 
601A. OA Serer etc Ib, 40 / 
PR TSG Sais saree cinta slates lb. ae oF 
ree oa SEO 47 
Reasene Type A eS 35 
GN, GN- A, W, WHY: swells Al 
ES ee re lb as: 
NS. 6S din aia ale ais l sere l Pe fs 
CRIS oe Sate i lb. 1,00 
WRG ae san he Ib. a ay, 
Paracril 18-80 : 60 / 
GRR 485 / 
B, BJ. 50 / 
Waki bbralce soaivinatew ee a tf 
ie .58 
CS. CV .59 
Paraplex X-100 1.00 
Silastic 2.00 f 
Thiokol LP-2, -3, -32, -33 .96 
-8, -38 1.25 
PR-1 .95 
AMORA ss cccees\ natok 47 
FA .69 
ST 1.00 
Thiokol Latex (dry wt.) 
DE DAD vicSin-s'acoe ¥i00o0 ee Ib .85 
SE ener mere lb .70 
2 ee Ib, .92 
nae re aa eee: lb. 95 
Ye Pe eee ery lb. .70 
Vistanes types... ccscccess Ib. 45 


GOVERNMENT 
Hot GR-S Non-Pigmented 


Staining 

2000, 1004, 1007, X-759... ocscccccccncs Ib. 

1002, 1005, 1015, 1016, 1023.05.60 lb. 

MAE ha csisis sata aikhetaksevees ony ee lb. 
Slightly nae 

St ROTC CO OC 1b. 

WIRE aa rc va a caowuraroereies nh eis wale esate ee) 
Non-Staining 

OOS, FO10, TOEZ, TOUS. oc eiciciceces css 1b. 

RR Eig oro ovivigioicia's are larevele siere «bn 4 Se Ib, 

DEE ik ohio ain one 1b. 

Hot GR-S Black Masterbatches 

Staining 

oe SER RTA CECE 1b 
Slightly Staining 

1104. Pe EE ee tb. 

Cold GR-S Non-Pigmented 

Staining 

it IG a, Cy re ee era lb. 
Slightly Staining 

BE hy Sect Gade kode see mnee eeee seat lb. 
Non- Saal 

RIN Pais a onbch s0s ALA ede ae 9 ee Aeon ae 1b. 

1503, 1504. eM creceeceleletrerece Sibie sere Sin ae ere ee 1b. 

Cold GR-S Black Masterbatches 

Staining 

DO, 2 BOOS ole ich o se ieteeer es con lb 

Cold GR-S Oil Masterbatches 

100 parts GR-S, 25 parts oil 

DOM al sek Pelee SORA a eo we wae ew lb. 

RTOS; BEOOs-6.0-4:0.0,000:0:0:6 lb 
100 parts GR-S, 37.5 parts oil 

DIOd: SIMO i oN ves eeeas i ecewes 1b, 

EPOO. DITO, 8094, BIC. cc cccieeccmesess l 


Cold GR-S Oil Black Masterbatches 





Staining 
(hs. (are Seine Pewee iris Ir lb. 
LE LER TE PR TRL TPO TRAST Ib. 

GR-I Polymers 
GReT 45," 179 18% 25.35, SO". 66k sees lb 
Laticest 

Hot latices 
PRON sc ovets es weakereer erntee ti 
BD, CR cae iWesenseseaapeuves wecabes 
PINE ss wi eseinla'ele niece Kecarere Later erouth ws gerokile 
Fo EEE LT CCT Ce lb. 
UR tie y aig Sia arate ieire ecerer avert vcatalel ers lI 
ANON: Sralevaia ee wicvaceserniawimwh ao" secaceesiavels lt 

Cold latices 
EU HORS aha Rea e i ee RU eke ae sot ‘ 
PR iwi ches hiccouc Gin oislero aio at's eee ecb ere lt 
oC i” Ir sr ee NO Toa lb. 
PEAOOT MEETS eR Oise seid Ae es ole dee lb. 
X-684, -7 FLOR sere eee lb 
A cera One Ri paeeeueesoeens she 

Tackifiers 

American Resinous Chemical 
PQS. AZG; TIO s. « 06 60 Ib. .18 
PONE cree e4G oh acicie Sak lb. 185 / 
PE EB erecicsonvie vex aaee lb .20 
TURAD oeicisln'e ¢ .eislere ste! ¢ lb a OF 
Lice © Ee Sia easter: lb .165 

J ee lb. 065 

BASCOM GOO ocvcece s odeeee x lb. 0275 


* Also available packed in coated cartons at the 


same price, 


+ These prices are for latex in tank-car quantities 


10,000 gallons). 
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50 
/ 51 
49 
58 
58 
44 
45 
78 
1.03 
/ 48 
/ 61 
495 
/ 51 
52 
59 
60 
/ 4.05 
1b, .23 
10. .232 
lb, .24 
1b. 3 
1b, .235 
lb. .23 
lb. 232 
lb. .235 
b. 185 
a. 18 
lb. .2 
ay 
1b, 3 
<0. 232 
85 
b 195 
lb. .1925 
1b. .18 
lb. .177 
es 
lb, 
lb. $7 
lb, 
15 
26 
265 
15 
205 
175 
07 
0 
at the 
antities 


)RLD 





Continued 





~ CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS — 


| | Custom 














ay R SALE 1—ADAMSON 16" X: 0 TWO-OPENING | PRESS, 34 

ran x “00 Rubber Mill complete; 1--18 é 

caler x 16” Lab. Mill: also tub RAINRieEe: ivan: types—black or color—master batches 

CH! \LL AL & PROCESS M. ACHINERY ‘CORP. G 1 St 

New York 13, N. _ All mixing done under careful 

= & 
ATLAS HYDRAULICS, INC. ae 

Hydraulic Presses Ww" x 12” in a 14” x Le haoreter, roduction supervision and laboratory control. 

Inquiries invited for special nec 3576 Ruth St., Philadelphi er 

cs eo MACHINES FOR SALE 

i] roll Calender x xcellent. Farrel 60” Rubber Mill, 22”-dia. Phone: Butler 9-0400 

fro ll, 22”-dia. back veal, ap typ ve 1. Rubl R ll “ 

front & back Ils. Banbury #1 Mix 1 $2. be seen 
ing. National & Farrel 8” extruders, ne n 1942, 250-T. Na tional E ric 

Presses, 18”-dia. ram, 12” stroke, 12” openings, two 2” drilled steam pla s 

l r. ADAMSON HYDR. PRESS: 30” str., 150” RL =x FB 74" 

plat %, 250 HP Farrel Reduction Drive unit, herringbone gear drive, ex- 

reat eqguanoc Kubber Co. 
EVI R cE DY SUPPLY CO BRIDGEPORT, CONN 
905 HOUSATONIC AVE. TEL.: EDison 4-947 MANUPACTURERS OF RECLAIMED RUBBER 
MAIN SALES OFFICE and FACTORY: BUTLER, N. J. 
MACHINERY & SUPPLIES WANTED 
Ww ANTED: PLANT OR MACHINERY INCL. RI “het oe nee 
enders, ixers, Banbury Mixers “xtruders, Grinder { 

ir c Presses, Injection Molding Machines. ¢ ONS( )] Ib: A C1 ‘D P Re YD MANUFACTURING BUSINESS WANTED 

UCTS CO., INC. 64 Bloomtield Street, Hoboken, N. J. BAr 1600 ‘ : . 
WANTED: U SE D PRE SSE 5, 7 SS 5a wINTAtU M Pl \TEN We are now manufacturing over $20,000,000 in various 

$00-ton minimum pressure. Prefer French Oil. Advise p aie. bon lines and wish to expand by acquisition cf assets or stock 

tc. Address Box No, 1635, care of Rusner Wort of one or more industrial companies. In our negotiations 
“IN rE RE STED IN PURCHASING ODD LOTS OF RESIN AND OF! the sellers’ problems and wishes will receive full considera- 

a * dk Pos eld wii a Fa in detail s Soest teas tion. Present personnel will normally be retained. 
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To Your Specification 


K. B. C. INDUSTRIES, INC. NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


881 State Street Tel: State 7-5662 
Otto J. Lang, General Manager 
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BRH 2.. iereueere ete ene $ .0351 
Bunarex Resins ere .065 1225 
Chlorowax 70 . lb. 18 .24 
Contogums ; rey .0875 11 
Cumar Resins ss Ree 065 17 
Galex W-1UU. lo 155 17 
W-100D. lb 1525 .1675 
Indopol H- 35 gal, .65 81 
cin’ gal. .70 .86 
H-100 gal. 85 1.05 
H-300 .gal. 1.00 1.21 
L-10 ‘ .gal, 40 .56 
1-50 gal .45 61 
L-100 gal 55 71 
Kenflex resins lb. 18 ay 
4 lb 90 1.10 
lb 12 13 
lb 15 18 
lb. 13 185 
s lb. 1855 34 
s Ib. 185 25 
s b, 12 135 
Piccoumaron Resins t 07 185 
R-B-H 510 b 15 22 
Roelflex 1118A.. lb 39 
Synthetic 100 lb, 41 
Synthol.. | 2475 625 
United “aa 69 1.20 
Vulcanizing Agents 
Dibenzo G-M-F........... lb. 2.60 
G-M-F 4113, 117... 0s lb. .90 
Oe ae lb. (385 
Litharge (See Accelerator-Actit vators, Inorganic) 
Mz agnesium oxide. Be .23 25 
Merck, Light Calcine: oobi 2525 26 
Extra Light Calcine d oie as . 2925 30 
Red lead (See Accelerator-Activators, Inorganic) 
8 | eee ‘ lb. 1.50 
Sulfur flour, comml 100 lbs. 2.30 3.05 
Aero..... .. 100 lbs. 2.15 7.50 
Crystex.. ; lb. .195 20 
Insoluble 60 ‘ 1b. Ria .13 
Rubbermakers 100 lbs 2.40 4.30 
Stauffer. . 1b. 024 .0515 
Telloy ; lb. ?.50 
Vandex : lb 6.00 
Vultac No, 2 lb. 47 755 
3 lb 51 795 
White le s ate (See Accele r-Activators, In- 


commercial elastomers, resulting in rapid 
banding after it is placed on the mill and 
rapid incorporation of fillers during mix- 
ing. Mr. McCune stated. He also pointed 
out that an organic acid is necessary in a 
“Hypalon” compound in order to obtain 
highest tensile strengths in the vulcanizates. 
Staybelite resin. a hydrogenated rosin. is 
the organic acid he preferred. but wood 
rosin and stearic acid were also said to be 
effective. 

As for uses of the material. he cited 
coatings of “Hypalon.” from solutions or 
dispersions in organic solvents. on metal. 
wood, fabric, rubber, and masonry surfaces 
as being one of the most promising fields 
of application for the polymer. Clear 
lacquers for rubber footwear and _ sport- 
ing goods, colored coatings for molded and 
extruded rubber products. and acid hose 
equipped with an inner tube of a “Hy- 
palon” composition were mentioned as 
additional uses. 


Symposium on Protective 
Materials 


The Akron Rubber Group will sponsor 
a symposium on “Protective Materials for 


572 


_are grateful 


Rubber Products—Antioxidants, Antiozo- 
nants and Waxes” at the Mayflower Hotel, 
Akron, O., January 28, 2:30-4:30 p.m. 
Panelists will include experts from major 
suppliers of these products to the rubber 
industry. 


Letter to the Editor 


The Editor, 
RUBBER WORLD, 
New York, N. Y. 


SIR: 

In the September, 1954, issue of RUBBER 
WORLD, on page 807, you refer to changes 
in the class limits of T. C. rubber de- 
scribed in News Sheet No. 6. and we 
that you should help to 
advise manufacturers of these alterations. 


the variability between bales may be due 
to random testing errors within a labora. 
tory. We should like to point out that by 
careful control of preparational and test. 
ing procedures the National Rubber Pro- 
technologists have succeeded in 
reducing the errors of testing to a com: 
paratively low level. For example. the 
overall standard deviation associated with 
mixing. vulcanizing, and testing in the 
Malayan T. C. testing stations is less than 
+1.5 strain units. The maximum permis- 
sible standard deviation between bales with 
a T. C. class is about +7.4 strain units 
It will therefore be obvious that the vari- 
ation between bales can be a very real 
effect. 

We agree. however, that a standard 
elastomer would have a place in ensuring 
that the differences in the test results ob- 
tained by different laboratories are kept 
to a minimum, and the possibility of pre- 
paring a standard natural rubber is at 
present being investigated. 


ducers’ 


DIRECTOR, 











You report that some consumers in 
America have expressed the view that RUBBER RESEARCH INSTITUTE OF MALAYA 
CALENDAR of COMING EVENTS 
January 18 February 15 
Elastomer & Plastics Gr Northeast Elastomer & Plastics Group, Northeast 
Section, A. C. § Section, A. C. S 
January 19 February 16 
Washington Rubb Group. Potoma Washinaton Rubber Group. Potomac 
Electric Power Co. Bid Washinaton, Electric Power Co. Blda., Washington 
a Nn ” i 
c De 
January pee February 18 
Society of Plastics En National Chicago Rubber Group, Inc. Furniture 
Conference. Chalfont n Hall, At- Club, Chicago, | 
nl edie March 10 
January 24-27 Northern California Rubber Group. 
Sixth Plant Maintenance & Engineering Elastomer & Plastics Group, Northeastern 
Show. International Amphitheatre, Chi Section JAcG)S 
March 16 
January 26 Washington Rubber roup. Potomac 
Reintorced Plasti Group, New York Electric Power Co. Bldg., Washington 
Section, SPE D.C. 
Januery 28 March 17-19 
Akron Rubber Group. Winter M Division of High-Polymer Physics, Amer- 
Mavflower Hote Akron O ; 
gi . ee r can Physi ca Society. Baltimore Md. 
January 31-February 4 March is 
ASTM Committees D-1| D-20 Chicago Rubber Group, Inc. Furniture 
erlands Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, O. GlaerGhicacce| 
February 4 March 25 
Detroit Rubber & Plastics Group, Inc. Boston Rubber Group. Somerset Hote 
Boston, Mass. 
February 6-10 : - 
National Sporting Goods Assn. Conven- April 
tion & Show. Hotel Morrison, Chicage Akron Rubber Group. Spring Meeting. 


February 8-10 


~ ae D ° Re ee 
enth Annual Reinforced Plastics Division 


Conference, Society of Plastics Industry 
nc. Hotel Stat Los Angeles, Calif 





Mayflower Hote!, Akron S: 


April 6-10 

World Plastic Fair & Exposition 
National Guard Armory, Exposition Park 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Trade 


April 14 
Northern California Rubber Group 
Fort Wayne Rubber & Plastics Group 
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This index is maintained for the convenience 


of our readers. It is not part of the adver- 
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Adamson United Co. : 481 
Adhesive Products Corp. 542 
Advance Solvents & Chemical Corp. 483 
Aetna-Standard Engineering Co. . 459 
Akron Equipment Co., The 546 
Albert, L., & Son 569 
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 SUCOSSTU debut 


TEXAS 109, the new super abrasion channel black, 
has met with enthusiastic acceptance. Why pay more 
when you can get these plus features at HAF prices: 





FAST CURE—Ph 9 plus 


ULTIMATE TENSILE—Superior to channel 
black in both natural and GR-S 


ELONGATION—Superior to channel black 
in both natural and GR-S 


CRACKING—Equivalent to HAF in GR-S 


ABRASION—Equivalent to ISAF 
in LTP and GR-S 


Write for the new TEXAS 109 brochure. 


TEXAS 


CHANNEL BLACKS 


Std Richa cdson 


C AR BON C 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 

















GENERAL SALES OFFICES 
EVANS SAVINGS AND LOAN BUILDING 
AKRON 8, OHIO 
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CLIMCO PROCESSED LINERS 
Pay Off—iIn Any Width 


liners last longer—years longer. 


Regardless of the width of your stock, roll it into a 
Climco Processed Liner when it leaves the calender. 
For handling any size stock, Climco Processed Liners 
pay off in faster, lower cost production. 


Climco Processed Liners preserve tackiness, eliminate 
lint and ravelings. And new minimums are established 
for stock losses because gauge distortion is perma- 
nently eliminated. Climco Processed Liners help keep 
production going smoothly. Climco Processing—for 
more than 31 years giving the rubber industry a 
superior liner—is carefully applied by expert crafts- 
men using only proved ingredients. As a result, your 


Try Climco Processed Liners in your plant. Find out 
why more and more companies in the rubber industry 
are standardizing on Climco. 

THE CLEVELAND LINER & MFG. CO. 
5508 Maurice Ave. * Cleveland 27, Ohio 











GET THE FULL STORY ON 
CLIMCO PROCESSING 


Illustrated booklet tells about Climco Liners 
and Linerette separating paper. Tells how 
to get better service from liners. Write for 
your copy now. 


PROCESSED LINERS 


FOR FASTER, BETTER PRODUCTION AT LOWER COST 


\ 











Vulcan Gs #& Sterlingl 


(Intermediate Super Abrasion Furnace Carbon Black) (General Purpose Furnace Carbon Black) 





For Further Technical Information and Samples, write or call —| > GODFREY [. CABOT, INC. 77 Franklin St., Boston !! 








t., Boston |i, 


